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CHAP. I. 
Of Engliſh vineyards; 


| Fl E 388 work hav ring been. written, a9 " 
was undertaken, for the ſervice equally of the 
farmer and country gentleman, we. ſhall purſue 
the ſame plan in the additional part: and ſhall ſet 
out Ln the Jak TER of han Pp in England. 
he great miſtakes which have been made in the choice of 


5 ground and inthe management of theſe peculiar plantations, 


have in a manner diſheartened the kingdom from farther: at- 
tempts : but there is no reaſon it ſhould be ſo. That may 


' ſucceed very well in a ſkillful hand, which has failed under 


the ignorant; and as we ſhall lay down the true practice in 
ux plain manner, and relate thoſe miſtakes which have occa- 

ſioned the frequent ill ſucceſs, it wil be oy to obſerve. the 
: one, W e e went 4p 


von. VF 


* 


— 


2 _ "VINEYARDS. 


This we can ſay with certainty, that very good wine may 


be made in England: and that in many parts of the king- 


vom there are pieces of land which might be turned to ſome 
account this way, at a ſmall expence; and others which 
will anſwer to a more chargeable. OO in ſuch a 
manner as to make the farmer very happ 
| We ſhall not ſuppoſe any” dne will ad this buſi-. 
neſs, unleſs he have a piece of ground fit for it; and with 
this conſideration we may rank the 6, devgn and purpoſes of 
thoſe HN fddertake K, Far t Wa te — 
entleman will probably raiſe his vines 3 wine for and own 
: 8 but the farmer is not to ſee the plantation in that 
light. There goes a great deal more trouble to the making 
the wine, than to gn % aye e and in 
this country he may find à purchaſer for his pr G rod 
rg, orb Crank rdifieh, I have drank with the diſtir 
Nui Fey td a. iy doctor aw, wines made under 


yl own care, from a little vineyard behind his garden at Ken. 


fin on, which equalled meny of the lighter wines of France, 
due care Was kaken of the vineyard at t Hammer- 
fmith, a feat deal very good was obtained there For fale : 


Vet neither of theſe were naturally favourable ſpots. 


The Bath vineyards might ſerve as a better example 
to the huſbandman ; who ſhould conſider only profit for 


them, the juice of the grapes was ſold there as it was preſſed 


from the fruit, and the owners had no farther care than 
managing the ground, and gathering. 


In one of theſe inſtances there was excellent wine made 
for the table, in che other a profitable kind for ſale, and in 
the third, no more trouble Was allowed to this than the 


farmer dfually 46fords his ſlighteſt products, yet they all an- 


— 


Berod 'while:duly conducted. The two latter might eaſily 


have been better managed, and their profits rendered three- 

Yold, We ſpeak of what we know with ceftainty, havin 

wen and examined them all: and upon this plan we ſhall 
direct the culture under two diſtin heads, as it will regard 
mne igentleman Who raiſes his vines for the ſervice of his ta- 

ble, and as it may concern the huſbandman, hs conſiders 

che vineyard as part of his crop. 

The greateſt advantages in both caſes will reſult from 

Antrodueing ehe horſehoeing huſbandry into this practice, for 


no growth receives ſo much benefit from that as the vine; 


and we can aure the Engliſh buſbandman, that it is the 


* 


. © V INE Ef A R 8. | 
tillage given to the vineyards abroad ; and that their ſucceſs 
is more owing to this, than any other article whatſoever, 
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FI en . ne 898 
c $o the planting, vines. ln. this coun; 
7 try, is, that ſome of our very Worſt lands will ſerve 


e dee 7 TI 15 * 5 TD. TT . 1 erp] 
Ide vine thrives beſt in poor ſoils, but they muſt he of 
a proper condition, and whether pleaſure or profit be the inr 
tent of the plantation, either will depend in a great degree 
e f 1 43 . J 1 . 1 
3 C 
In England gardeners always throw rubhiſh into: the 
ound, where vines are to grow, to impoyeriſh it; and in 
| Tram e, though their land is naturally much poorer, they 
are often obliged to uſe. the ſame expedient. It is eaſy to 
know. the expence there will be in bringing on rubbiſh to 
2 large ground; and it will be very idle to uſe ſuch a piece 
for this purpoſe, as wants impoveriſhing : becauſe its natu- 


TI 
2 


ral richneſs will ſuit it to crops which 8 A, better 
nouriſhment. "Therefore let the choice fall upon, a 855 
of ground which is poor in itſelf, and the poverty of hic 
is of a right kind; reaſon ſays what this ſhould be, and ex- 
rience confirms it. If the gardener throw in brickbats, 
ecauſe his mould is too rich for the vine, let the huſbang- 
man, look for a piece of ground which naturally aboun 
with materials reſembling theſee. 
I have obſerved, that in ſome parts of England where 
there are ſtone quarries, the gardeners uſe the chippings 12 
ſtone inſtead of brickbats, and I have found the grapes al- 
ways thrive the better. This may be an excellent leſſon to 
the field planter. He ſees ſome mould and ſome rubbiſh of 
this kind affords the proper ſoil for che vine; and if he ce 
find a piect where there is a quantity of this kind of rub- 
biſh E in the ground, none can anſwer his purpoſe 
ſo well. | | WE 


Of the ſeveral kinds of ſtone, the free-ſtone and ſand- 

Rone are the beſt, for they are warmeſt, We have in many 
parts of England ground which. is rendered of little value, 
dy a mixture of ſuch ſtone in ſmall fragments. I have ob- 
ſerved this particularly in Northamptonſhire . and Leiceſter- 
ſhire; and theſe and the like pieces would be excellent for 

FF“ 


Ks. * | Let 


4 | * INE Y AR PDS. 


Let the huſbandman be careful he make no miſtake in the 
nature of the ſtone, for that might prevent all ſucceſs. In 
Derbyſhire the ſtone toward the ſurface is often a kind of 
marble, like that we ſee ſometimes wrought into tables and 
chimney-pieces. 'A mixture of this in the ground would 
de highly improper, for marble is of a cold nature. The 
chips of free ſtone warm a land, for they imbibe and retain | 
the beams of the ſun; but it is the contrary in the marble 
kinds: they always render it cold. Brickbats being of the 
nature of ſtone, ſpungy and porous, are alſo warm; but I 

know from experience, that chipings of ſtone are better. 
For the ſervice of the gardener theſe may be bought at the 
maſons, he taking care that no chips of marble are mixed 


. 


with them; but for the field plantation, they ſhould be na- 


* 


turally in the ground. 


In earlier time, this peculiar good quality of ſtony land for 


f 1 vines was known, and the vineyards planted on ſuch ground 
i were of the greateſt ſervice; they produced a good, ſound, - 
| | and ſtrong wine, and that in ſuch quantity as to be the 


common drink of the better ſort of the inhabitants. | 
| Thoſe who had raiſed vineyards, and made wine from 
| them in ſuch places, were imitated, or thought to be imi- 
| tated by others in leſs favourable ſoils; and theſe produced 
| ſo ill, that they brought the whole practice into diſrepute. 
| The monks ralſed vines in the cloſes near their monaſteries, 
| "where the chipings of the ſtone 'uſed in thoſe vaſt buildings 
had been thrown, and they always ſucceeded : ſo far as we 
read, there never was one of theſe plantations that failed. 
The ſame ſucceſs attended thoſe who planted on ground na- 
turally ſtony : but it was accident which gave the due 
ary to the foil in the firſt places, and chance con- 
ducted the planter into the ſecond. ' Forty vineyards were 
planted in improper, for one on theſe favourable pieces 
of ground; and the ill ſucceſs of the generality, brought 
the whole into diſgrace. Gardening was little underſtood in 
our country at that time; and it is not a wonder, that with 
an unfavouring ſoil, and poor management, the plantations 
yielded little, : 9 FFF 
Thus were vineyards in a manner baniſhed out of Eng- 
land; and it is but of late we have undertaken the raiſing 
5 them again. Many who have made this attempt have 
been ignorant of the true principles, and therefore have 
failed: but the hufbandman will thus ſee that it has been 
. | e pPractiſed 
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practiſed to advantage, and will learn how it may be ſo prae - 
Ihuhe reader ſees thus the general requiſites, and beſt ad- 
voantages for the vine; hut theſe are not the only ſoils which 
will ſuit it. The ſituation ſhould be warm and open to 
the ſun; and an advantage in this reſpect will often make 
amends for ſome _— of defect in the other. 
The great principle is this. The vine requires ſun and 
warmth, and whenever it is planted out of the reach of 
theſe, or only ſo that its roots can go out of their reach of 


* 


them, it will not ſucceed. 


. 


We have obſerved, the beſt ſoil is a light mould mixed 


with ſtony particles, but this is not the only one that is 
proper; à poor loam, where there is not too much depth. 


of ſoil, and where the bottom is dry, will anſwer the pure 


poſe; and if occaſionally ſome rubbiſh of buildings, or of 
maſons yards be brought in, they will greatly improve it. 

1 * Of the bottom for a vineyard ſoil, 1 
THER E is but. one ſtratum or bottom, which is ab- 
ñſolutely improper for a vineyard, but that is too com- 
mon in England: it is clay. To this, and to the natural 
depth of the ſoil in many places, we owe the ill ſucceſs of 


former vineyards. "Theſe therefore are the two conditions of 
the ground to be moſt carefully avoided.  'The-vine requires 


that its roots ſhould lie dry and warm; and that none of them 
ſhould run ſo deep, as to be out of the reach of the ſun's in- 


fluence. It is for this reaſon, that in the deep mellow ſoils of 
England, vines will not ſucceed ; nor when there is a clay at 


the bottom. In the firſt of theſe caſes they penetrate ſo deep, 
as to be out of the reach of the ſun's warmth, and for that 
reaſon. the juice never properly ripens. In the other they are 
chilled by the cold wet that always lies upon clay; and there- 
fore either never ripen, or never have a tolerable flavour. 


Theſe are the two conditions of the ground therefore which 


the farmer muſt avoid, who would plant a vineyard for 
profit, or the gentleman. for his table. On the contrary, 


the beſt bottoms are a firm dry gravel, or looſe ſtone at due 
depth, and chalk. (© pa 4 | 

The two firſt ſtand recommended by moſt who have 
written on the ſubje& ; but the third is in many: circum- 
ſtances equal to either. The depth of ſoil ſhould be great- 
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eſt over ſtone; much leſs will do upon a chalk, and a very 


little on a gravel; it ſhould not be leſs than fifteen inches 


over a bed of ſtone, leſs than a foot will do upon the 
others. Many have feared the ſtony bottom, but they 
ſhould be informed; that ſome of the moſt flouriſhing vine 

| er abroad are upon that bottom, and the very beſt in 
England have been ſo ſituateeeeeeu . 
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L. T the planter of a vineyard in England be upon his 
guard againſt all inconvenieneies, or he will injure 
himſelf; and continue to diſcredit the practice; though the 
eontrary of both is as certain, to follow a due choice of 
ground, and an obſervance of right rules. A vineyard muſt 
not be expoſed to the north winds, nor muſt it ever be 
planted on a flat piece of ground. The fruit will be blaſt- 
ed in the former of theſe caſes, and'chilled till it is good 
for nothing in the other. Wet always lodges in flats, let 
the bottom be what it will, and this will certainly deſtroy 
the hopes of a vineyard. Some, to avoid this miſchief, 
have taken the ſteep ſlope of a hill, but that is as bad: it is 
the miſtake of ill judging perſons, always in avoiding one 
error, to run into another. The beſt rule will be to en- 
quire on what ground the vineyards of France and Italy 
ſucceed beſt; and this will be found to be a very gentle de- 
elivity, a fall of four foot in fourſcore yards, or there- 
abouts, is as near the matter as can be given in general 
terms. This, with a proper expoſure, will lay the roots 


open to the ſun in their ſlight bed of mould; and what 


wet falls more than the neceſſary quantity for the nouriſh- 
ment of the vines, will drain offl. 
With regard to the expoſure, there is but one kind pro 

per for a vineyard, and this is the ſouth eaſt. If e 
ter have a piece of ground in this ſituation,” and with theſe 
advantages, let him examine the adjacent country with 
reſpect to its wood and water, and if it be favourable in 


theſe two reſpects, he may promiſe himſelf the greateſt 


It will be ſeen by theſe and the ſucceeding directions, 
that there are a great many particulars neceſſary to concur 
for the making a vineyard proſperous in England; and with 


all we have faid of tlie practicability of the ſcheme, we do 


LY not 
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not pretend it will do without them. This will ſhew- thera 
is no wonder that the vin eyards attempted in England hay 
generally failed, for we, ; hall ſee that While they were 


Planted at random, ie W n , aua n 
1 Wer r 


OI F 
Of the condit tion of the adjacent ee al 


E owe to that great light af modern philoſophy, Pr. 
Stephen 'Hales, the proof of what was long ſuppoſed 


before it was certainly known, namely, that plants. mbibe s 


great part of their nouriſhment from the air. This is a very 
eſſential article to the vine; for its fruit is greatly affected 
by the ſtate of the air. We have ſeen that warmth and 
dryneſs are the great requiſites in the ſoil, for the 

the juices of this fruit; and we may be aſſured from. the | 
laſt obſervation, that the fame qualities are required i in the 
air. 

It is certain, that i in | the vine countries the 8 
ture of the air is of this kind, much drier and much 
warmer than in England; and we . alſo find by experi- 
ments, that the air in ſome parts of our own et 4 
much warmer, and drier than in others. 

IJ wo things fill the air with damp cold vapours, theſs are 
ſtanding waters, and large plantations of trees. Therefore if 


a piece of ground he ever ſo proper in itſelf for ſuch a plan» 


tation, it muſt not be uſed for it, if there be theſe objec 
tions in the adjoining countries. 3 
No man would plant a vineyard in the fens, beans the 
roots of the vine which ought to ſpread juſt under the ſur- 
face, and within the influence 7 the ſun, would there run to 
an immoderate depth; nor ſhould he any more plant it in 
= neighbourhood of ſuch places, for the air being be. 
damp by the exhalations from the wet ground, the bogs ang 
ditches. would make the juices water. 
Some have thought neighbouring weods an advantage, 
- becauſe t — — and kept off — 3: but the miſchief 
they do by the great quantity of watery vapours continually 
_ exhaled from thee, is more than equal to the advantage o 
the ſhelter. * 
ne neceflary a vivenard ſhould be ſheltered, but it ſhould 
be by diſtant hills, not by near foreſts; - The great care is 
—_— from the north and weſt points; but this muſt not he 
8 5 4 fought 
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ſought at the expence of a miſchief, at leaſt, as great as 
would ariſe from the expoſure. „ Ok 
The planter now ſees exactly what he is to fix upon as 
the ſpot for a vineyard : the very gentle deſcent of a riſing 
ound open to the ſouth eaſt, ſheltered by hills at a due 
iſtance to the north and weſt, with a warm, light, and 
not rich ſoil, and with a dry bottom, where there abe no 
large plantations of trees near, and where there is no great 
quantity of wet ground or ſtanding water. Im 
The hills which defend the ground muſt not be fo near 
as to cloſe it up, for then the winds would not have ſcope 
to blow freely through the plantation, which is an eſſential 
article; and though large ſtagnating waters are moſt hurtful, 
if there be a ſwi — near the bottom of the ground, it 
will be an advantage. This compleats the articles of foil, 
tuation and expoſure, He who has not a piece of ground 
with theſe advantages, ſhould not think of a vineyard ; he 
who has, may promiſe himſelf ſucceſs in the plantation. 
This is all which concerns the gentleman planter ; but to 
che huſbandman, one conſideration is neceſſary more, which 
is, the place being ſo ſituated, that he can ſell the juice. 
| The grapes raiſed as we ſhall direct, on ſuch a ſpot as 
this, will afford an excellent and rich juice, capable of 
making a valuable wine, and we ſhall add how that is to 
be done; but the farmer ſhould have no farther trouble 
than * the crop, and preſſing the juice. There are 
people in England who always know what to do with it. 
he juice of the grapes from the vineyard near Bath, was 
Told as it came from the preſs; and near ſuch a town as 
Briſtol or London, there will always be a demand for it. 
The wine coopers, and certain others, always know what 
to: do with it. Without this advantage it is not worth 
while to raiſe vines as an article of profitable huſbandry, for 
he farmer can employ his time better, than in conducting 
tze making it into wine. Vo #7 WITS Omg 
This will determine alſo the quantity of ground to be 
planted when a eee ſpot is found; for unleſs there be 
this advantage of a ready ſale for the freſh juice, a little 
ground will raiſe vines enough for all other oceaſions. When 
there is that demand, a large quantity of proper ſoil may be 
very wiſely employed for this purpoſe; for the expence of 
the common implements, ſo far as relates only to preſſing 
the juice, is not great; and the ground will no way yield 
more advantage. . 7 12855 5 
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will de upon its ept in I 
"to this, it muſt firſt be brought into a good ah. 

| 3 portion of time mult not be refuſed to this; nor 


- ſufficient and repeated labour. 
The four coultered plough is the infirument, and if there 
de any addition to the ſoils, this is the "time to 


make it. If ground ſoil be ever ſo proper in its nature, but 
want ſome ſtony parts, if theſe can be had, it will be very 
proper to add them. Ther ſhould be in pieces of about 
an inch broad, and flat. come larger from the ma- 
fons, but they ſhould be — to this ſize nearly by 
breaking with a mallet; and when this is done, they are 
fit to be worked in. 

In autumn let the four coultered plow: be brought i into | 
the ground. This inftrument will cut to 9 
than is needful here, therefore it muſt be ſet 
cording to the quantity of ſoil. We will ſuppoſe this a foot 
deep, which is about a medium in what is proper for vine- 

yards. Let it all be turned up and torn to pieces tho- 
— y with this plow; and — wrought over 

— 2 x harrow. This will draw out the roots of many of 
the weeds which the plow had cut up. 

Alfter it has lain ten days from this operation, let the ſtone 
chippings be ſcattered over it: and then let it be harrowed 


The quantity of chile muſt -be according to the nature 
of the ground, the mellower it is the more. it will want of 
them. Theſe, or- ſomething of 'the ſame nature, ſhould 
always be mixed in ſuch quantity with the ſoil of a vine- 
yard, that the roots, . y run among the mould, may 
frequently creep over and between them. Theſe { 4 

yet hard ſubſtances, receive a great deal of the ſun's rays, 
and — keep a warmth in the roots, which is the greate 
articles, in giving a richneſs to the juice. 

r 
| plowed up, that is, four times during the courſe of the win- 


ter; and every time let the ſame care be taken F 
N | | 


— 
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In this manner it will have received the benefit of a moſt 
perfect fallow for ſix ot ſeven months. The air will have 
mellowed it, and the tillage will have broke it fo fine, that 
it will be in a perfect good condition for planting, 
The ſeaſon for this is {prings and 5 it is on mis the 


flow 


in ee K w_ tu 


cnay, vn. 
07 Planting the ground. 


Px the middle. of March. every. thing _ * 2 for 
planting the vineyard. We have ſhewn in the account 
of the — huſbandry, the vaſt advantage of plant- 
ing in rows with due diſtance; and in ſo large a growth as 
the vine, it is moſt of all neceſſary, The ground we re- 
commend for this ſervice is cheap, therefore it would be 
idle to plant the rows too cloſe; a ſmall. addition to the 
quantity will give them the needful ſpace, and then the plow 
will come in better between, and all the labour of the vine- 
yard will be more: conveniently ; performed, beſide that the 
roots. of the vines will have wore room to ſpread, and the 
air a more free courſe between the plants. 

We have ſhewn in the management of an 00 
that the ſlavour of the fruit in a great meaſure depends up- 
on the free courſe of the air, not only among the ſeveral 
boughs of the ſame tree, but between tree and tree: and 
this is moſt of all eſſential to the vine, becauſe its fruit ri- 

pens later, and obtains the true Havour more Ae than 
any other kind whatever. 

For theſe reaſons let the ſpace be wide between row and 
row: we have laid the reaſons in this fair view before the 

reader, that he may not be ſurprized at our directing a much 
larger diſtance than is commonly given. If vapours be 
pent up among the vines, or if the rows. ſhade one another, 
the, grapes will never ripen. If the roots run tap; deep, 
we. ſee the fruit ſuffers. And though we have ordered a 
kind of ground, in which they cannot eafily do this, yet it 
will be proper to encourage the. contrary. by all poſſible 
means. And the more compaſs they have upon the ſur- 
— the leſs they will be terwpted to force 4 Pallage n- | 
_ ie eſſential * that the Gon. DR x full power 
upon the ſurface at a flight depth, under which theſe reots. 
run ; this will be in ſome degree provided by the courſe in 
| | which 
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- which the rows will be directed to de planted; but the 
greateſt means of obtaining this advantage is by allowing 
the full diſtance of which we ſpeak: between row and row. 
Having explained the cauſe of what is particular in our di- 

rections on this head, we ſhall proceed to give them. 
We have explained them thus largely, that all ny ſee 1 
reaſon of the practice. 

Therefore, when the ground is fine e this gerast c or- 
ger, let the rows be marked out at fifteen feet aſunder, and 
let them be drawn in ſtrait lines running exatly. 'the 
ſame courſe with the expoſure of the ground, that is, ſouth 
eaſt. This will give the ſhrubs air and ſun; and particu- 
larly it will lay their roots, as they run- acroſs theſe inter- 
vals, open to the full power of the heat upon the Wann 
ſurface, Wee 

The next thi ng is to mark the diſtances of the vines 
theſe rows, and this ſhould be two yards and a half. 

The great article now comes to be conſidered of _ 
kind to be planted. We have a vaſt variety of grapes. i 

| En land, and the planter is happy if he will be guided 
which to chuſe. 

In fruits in general there are ſupa nnd ſharp kinds; | 
it is ſo in pears and apples; and the beſt for cyder and per- 
ry, are thoſe which have leaſt of that ſweet mellowneſs 
which recommends: them for-the table. This our reverend 

correſpondent has ſhewn, who favoured us with the treatiſe 
on cyder-making; and if we will truſt their experience, 
who have given proofs that they know, we ſhall prefer in 
the fame manner the harſheſt and rougheſt grapes for the 


7 * in France, Spain, and Italy, ro and 
r grapes, as well as we in England: but the b : wines 
are made there from the rougheſt fruit, | 

- Thoſe are idle who would limit the choice to y one 
Kind, for we have ſeveral vines in England which equally 
produce theſe auſtere grapes; any of thoſe may be choſen, 
but the great care muſt be to mix none of the ſweet kinds 
among them; in cyder a mixture of various kinds of ap- 
ples gives an advantage to the liquor, but in wine it is o- 
therwiſe z the ſeveral kinds of rough grapes, which differ as 
varieties, not as diſtinct ſpecies, may be mixed, without da- 
mage to the wine; but if any one ſhould plant in' the ſame 
vineyard rough and ſweet grapes, he would make a very 

goons miſtake ; for experience ** that the juices of theſe 


% 1 | | two 
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two kinds never mix well, or ferment properly together; 
though the juices of two or more of the auſtere kinds, or 
af two or more of the ſweet grapes, will ferment as regularly, 
and make as good and entire a wine, as if the whole quan- 
ity of fruit had been gathered from the ſame ſhrub, in ſpe- 
cies and in name. pts e 
As to the article of planting, layers are altogether beſt 
for vines which are to ſtand againſt walls, but cuttings for 
thoſe which are to be in the open ground. Therefore there 
is no queſtion about this matter.. Wore 266 
The laſt week in March let the holes be opened at the 
diſtance already directed. They ſhould be fifteen inches 
broad, and their depth the full thickneſs of the ſoil, which, 
if the ground have been properly choſen, will be about as 
much, or ſomething leſs. Theſe being all opened, and 
the mould laid upon one fide, let the cuttings be brought 
In. i PET Vo» 2 
They ſhould be taken from vines of a good growth and 
cut off with a knot of the former year's wood with them ; 
then they ſhould be taken off at the upper part till they are 
about twenty inches long; and thus laid ready for the ſer- 
vice. They ſhould be placed with the thick part or knot 
of the old wood about three inches under the ſurface, and 
the reſt above; but this is to be covered by a ſcattering of 
ſtraw, or other light matter, to prevent its drying by the 
Alr. 8 5 3 7 „ 
When the holes are opened, the cuttings ſhould be taken 
up and ſet to ſoak at the bottoms for eight hours in wa- 
ter. The beſt method is to take out of the ground as ma- 
ny as can be conveniently ſet in one evening; and to put 
them to ſoak about ten in the morning; then they will be 
ready for planting at ſix. 155 5 
A little of the mould muſt be thrown into the bottom of 
the hole, and drawn up ſloping toward one ſide. Then the 
cutting is to be laid ſlanting in, and the mould carefully 
poured in about it and ſettled to it. Then it muſt be rai- 
kd a little in a hill in the places, for the length of the cut- 
ing will not permit its being wholly covered in this man- 
ner, and it is neceſſary that it muſt be under ſome mould 
above the uppermoſt bud, otherwiſe it will not ſucceed. 
It is from this bud the future vine is to grow, and if the 
dry air parches it up before the cuttings begins to attract 
nouriſhment, it will periſh, - ll 
; 5 . The - 


. . 1 ö * , A . 
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The mould muſt be laid down about the cutting, and 
preſſed cloſe in the little hill which is raiſed for defence of 
the bud; and this is all that is required for the preſent. 
The ground has been juſt plowed, and there will for the 
| preſent be no weeds. April is a ſhowery ſeaſon, ſo that 
no watering will be neceſſary, and thus all is to be left to 
JC 3 i 5 
When the cuttings begin to ſhoot, a flight ſtick of a yard 
long is to be thruſt into the ground near each, to which 
the principal ſprout muſt be tied up with ſome ſoft baſs; and 
this muſt be repeated at times, to keep it out of the power 
of hurt from the winds, n on Os 
At the latter end of April weeds will appear upon the 
ground, and this is the notice of beginning the horſehoein 
Huſbandry. Let the hoe plow or horſehoe be brought in, and 
the ground lightly turned up. It will deſtroy the young 
growth of weeds, and expoſe: the mould to the air, with a 
new ſurface, this will be prqperly ſpeaking its laſt fallow- 
ing: for the roots from the cuttings will not yet have ſhot 
far enough to have the advantage which will afterwards a- - 
"riſe from this practice in breaking off their extremities, and 
throwing new mould about them. 895 
A month after this, let the planter walk over the ground, 
and examine all his young vines; wherever there grows a 
uſeleſs ſide ſhoot, let it be taken off, that all the nouriſh- 
ment be carried where it is wanted; and once in fix weeks 
let the ground be turned up between the rows with a hoe 
plow; and the weeds cleared between the vines in the rows 
with a hand hoe, ERC N 
All this time the vines draw but little nouriſhment, but 
the earth being broken and freſh turned to the air by this 
repeated tillage, it is 8 its nouriſhing qualities; 
and there being no weeds ſuffered to grow to exhauſt its 
ſtrength, it will be in the moſt perfect condition, when the 


plantation moſt requires it. | 
4% CEA" P; VA. - 
Of pruning the vines the firfl ſeaſon. 


"FO ARDENERS like ſurgeons, think they have moſt 
credit when they uſe the knife moſt boldly ; but all 
extreams are wrong. The condition of theſe vines in au- 
tumn will be, that they have a ſhoat much longer than they 
can ſapport through winter. The ignorant and careleſs who 


# > 


leave 


— 


leave them as they are, expoſe them to the froſts, which 
nip. the tops of the ſhoot, and then continue the deſtruc - 
On the contrary, thoſe who have been tutored in the 
; a e ſchool of gardening, cut them down to the ground, 
or very nearly ſo. Theſe extreams are equally wrong: 
oe droinning of autumn. let the planter mark the condi- 
fon of bis vines; and the laſt week in September let him 


prune- them according to their ſtrength, leaving two or 


three joints: and with a ſharp knife and ſteady. hand, cut- 
ing 1 of the ſhoot. 9 955 | W 
Then let the ground: have its laſt dreſſing for the ſeaſon, 
in the ſpaces between the rows, and let the hand hoers, 


' Who eut up the weeds in the rows, where the other in- 


ſtruments cannot come, draw up a hill of fine mould five 


inches above the ſurface round the ſtem of every plant. 
_. The ground may now lie ſix months at reſt. But in the 


e well wich 


the hoe plow, and the hills muſt be made up to every plant 


wichin half an inch of the lowermoſt of the buds left 


on. { 


rn The rains of ſpring follow, the ground is mellow and | 


clear, it is ſuited to the nature of the growth, and the 


vines are in a condition to puſh with vigounr. 
F 


LO Tie management of the vines the ſecond year. oh 
O NE uſeful ſhoot is to be expected from each bud or 


E:- 


eye left the laſt autumn ; and no more are to be ſuffer- 


ed. At the laſt drefling ſticks of four feet long muſt be 


thruſt into the ground, two or three to each bud : for one 
ſhoot only muſt be tied to. each. | 172 5 


When the ſeaſon begins to be warm, they will puſh, 
and this is the direction for once more plowing up the 


ground between them. The planter. muſt not be alarmed 


at this frequent ploughing ; or think from that the plan- 
tation requires an expenſive management. The trouble 
is really very trifling, and the charge leſs than is em- 
ployed on any other growth. The ſoil being light and in 
good order, theſe ploughings are very eaſy, and come ver 


cheap; and the attendance that is required beſide, during. 


the growth of the ſhoots, is very little. 91 
5 PE 10 


tion downwards, ſo as often to deſtroy, and always to Weak - 


5 \ W * * 64 #3 * Toe N | : | 


It will be neceſlary-to go over the ground now and then 
to ſee the; vines do not exhauſt Cine in ack growth 
of fide ſhoots. And wherever theſe appear, they muſt be 

| rubbed off in the bud. The ground mult be ploughed over 
muſt be repeated. _- ; 15 


. « 
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| In this the ſtrength of the vine muſt be regarded: and 
F | therefore no abſolute direction can be given how much 
= wood to leave. The ſtrongeſt ſhoots ſhould have three eyes 


left on each at this pruning, and this is the b & Kate 
at which it is poſlible they can arrive... , Two ſhoots from a 
cutting of the laſt year, which, have ſtrength enough to bear 
three eyes apiece, is the utmoſt growth and ſtrength that can 
be expected: and this the culture here laid down, will ge- 
nerally produce and ſupport. In the uſual way of managing 
a new ploughed vineyard, half the cuttings ſhoot but from 

ane of their eyes the ſecond year, and many of them but 
very weakly even there, ſo as to require being cut down to 

two eyes in this pruning. In the horſehoeing method there 
pretty conſtantly will be two ſtrong ſhoots from each cutting, 
which may be left with three eyes each  _- __ 
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THE ume of growth of the vines is ſo many years loſs 
to the planter; but the rent of ſuch ground, as we have 
directed to be uſed for them, is ſmall: and the charge of 
attendance is alſo little. They will now be coming to- 
ward a ſtate wherein they will amply repay the charge. 
All the winter this year the land is to lie at reſt, as 
during the laſt; and in ſpring it is to be well turned up 
again. Two ſtrong ſtakes are to be driven into the ground 
at a {mall diſtance from each vine, and the two ſhoots are 
to be tied to theſe in a poſition ſlanting moderately up- 


wards. from the place where they riſe. ME opts. 

The mould muſt be again drawn up in hills about the 
ſtem of each vine; and the ground muſt be twice more 
nome this ſummer, turned and well broke by horſe- 

deing. c ed F 

Now will be ſeen the great advantage of that practice: 
The ends of the roots will be broken off in theſe hoeings, 
and falling in a frefh turned, looſe, and unexhauſted ſoil, 

there will ſhoot out from every broken extremity 1 N 
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of more roots and fibres: theſe ſpreading horizontally 
among the freſh mould will run at liberty, and the influ- 
| ence of the ſun will be ſtrongly upon them. A 
The vines will ſhoot vigorouſly from all the eyes on the 
Kems, and the care muſt be to rub off weak and ill placed 
ſhoots, and to favour and ſupport the ſtrong and hearty 
ones, by tying them up to the ſtakes. | 
Thus wilt the growth proceed well, and no ſtragling 
branches being allowed to exhauſt the roots, all the rich 
nouriſhment received by them, will be employed in forming 
wood. This will then ſhew itſelf from time to time, 
and not being ſtarved or ſhaded, it will harden as the 
bearing ſhoots do in more favourable countries. 
Indeed, by what I have ſeen, the difference of climate 
may very well be equalled by good management of the 
growth; and vines in England will thus ſhew themſelves 
in the ſame ſtate wherein they appear in more ſouthern 
countries. | 0 45 1 
The ſummers in the wine countries are drier than in this 
Hand, and the air is leſs loaded with fogs. Therefore the 
young ſhoots of the vines are harder, becauſe they are ſur- 
rounded by a drier air. This is the real reaſon; and this 
ſhews how we ſhould regulate our plantations for obtaining 
the fame advantage. As damp is the-article to be feared, 
we ſhould give the ſun and air free paſſage between, about, 
and among the vines: this is contrived by our diſtant man- 
ner of plantations, and it will be promoted greatly by ob- 
ſerving to diſplace the uſeleſs ſhoots, which will, durin 
this third ſummer, riſe from the ſtems among the — 
ones. The abundant nouriſhment given by our method of 
culture, promoting the free growth of the plants, encourage 
this; and it is the purpoſe of the work to give that nou- 
riſhment, not to ſuch uſeleſs parts, but to the eſſential. This 
is done by rubbing off all falſe ſhoots as ſoon as they ap- 
pear; and the good conſequence follows alſo, of preventing 
the proper ſhoots from being ſhaded, which would make 
them weak. . N 8 
This is the care required during the growing months, 
and with this the vineyard will make the greateſt poſſible 
advances. . | | Le 
In the courſe of this ſummer, each of the branches left 
at the laſt autumn pruning, will have formed 'three 
ſhoots. Theſe are to be left on for fruiting, only taking 
them at the proper time in the ſucceeding autumn, The 
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n, fourth, is eee time for their 
"bearing oy advantage | 
The new wood — been open to the air, and well nou- 
riſhed during ſummer, will be firm and hard at autumn, 
and the pruning is then to be done in this manner. 
The uppermoſt new ſhoot muſt be pruned, ſo as to leave 
it three eyes; and the othets, to leave them two each; 
in this ſtate the vines will be of a very firm ſtre for 
their age, and hay: will be in a condition to. bear largel 
the ſucceeding When the vines are thus pruned, . 
the ground ſhould | be li lightly y turned once more by a — 
e 


turrow in the middle of each interval. This deſtro 
autumnal weeds, and they will rot and make a kind . ma- 
nure. No more will grow during the ſucceeding: winter, 
and the ground will have the advantage of a fallow for that 
time. This will put it in perfect good condition for the fol- 
lowing years important growth. 
The quantity of wood we have ordered to be let on, 

will produce no mean allowance of grapes: more might be 
obtained that year by leaving on an eye maten each _ 
but this would exhauſt the roots. 

Patience in regard to the produce is the great ele i in 
the management of a vineyard ; and he who ſhould puſh: 
the roots to their full bearing this Jeu, would hurt them 
for many to come. 

After this they will be too well eſtabliſhed. for damage. 
The common error in — is letting fruit trees bear too 

much while they are young. It is the fruit in all plants 
that moſt exhauſts the root; and at this period it is very ill 
huſbandry to ſuffer it. He who permits his wall trees to be 
overloaded one year, ſees them empty the next for that very 
reaſon; and this is the true account of what is ſaid concern 
ing trees bearing every other year. The full ſeaſon ex- 
hauſts the roots, ſo that they can do nothing the enſuing 
but producing little that year, they are recruiting for the 
ſucceeding. "This is the courſe of nature, who, when ſhe 
is forced by made ground, requires art to thin her products. 
In theſe caſes the fruit is never perfect when it is loaded 
on the tree; and beſide the damage by exhauſting, it againſt 
the, ſucceeding - year, what is thus erroneouſly kept on, 
ſpoils the taſte for the preſent. In our grapes of the vine- 
yard it is exactly the ſame, he who will be content with a 
| moderate produce the fourth year, will have that fine in 
its kind, and will lay the 8 of very rich ſeaſons to 
22 OL, IV. | come; 3 
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come; whereas, if the planter, according to the common 


practice, puſhes for a large quantity this fourth ſeaſon, 
which is properly the firſt of regular bearing, he will have 


the fruit bad that year, and weaken his vines for three or 
four following ſeaſons. e 1 . {1 hg . 


9 44 
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The management of a vineyard for the fourth year. 


5 


they muſt be driven firmly into the ground in ſuch 


number as the ſhoots require, and at the utmoſt diſtance 


they will bear. To theſe the ſhoots are all to be faſtened 


in the ſame manner as at firft, in a moderate and natura! 


Poſition, about the middle degree between upright and flat. 
This muſt be done with care, and when it is fmiſhed, 
the hoe plow muſt be brought very carefully into the 
This hoeing is more eſſential than any of the 


former. | The: trampling the ground in tying up the vines, 


has rendered it neceſſary in fome degree, and the uſe of 
new broken mould about the roots of plants, is well known. 
All weeds being thus cleared away, and every thing in 


order, the firſt ſettled warmth will fill the eyes of the ves, 
and they will ſhoot ſtrong. The planter muſt now look care- 


fully over them from time to time, and all offers to ſhoot in 
wrong places muſt be rubbed off as ſoon as they appear. 
The tying muſt be continued as the proper ſhoots enereaſe 
in growth, and in this caution. muſt be uſed to keep them 


at a due diſtance above one another, and to give the air 


free paſlage every way among them. 


The ſhoots which fhew fruit muſt be ſuffered to grow 

only to three joints, beyond the place where the fruit is 
placed. Thus much is neceſſary, and it will only ſerve the 
fruit by drawing ſufficient juices to the parts; more would 
exhauſt the nouriſhment to no purpoſe.” The fruit will thus 


de ſhaded by thoſe leaves which properly belong to it and 


no more, and it will conſtantly have the ſame degree of 


ſhade; which is a thing of great conſequence ; for when 
the uſeleſs ſlioots are ſuffered to ſhelter it a conſiderable 
time, and then removed at once, the change of condition 
is too great. The fruit receives a check in its growth, 


and we know, from a thouſand inſtancer, that when this 
43s the cafe, it never will have the true flavour. The pine 


apple is à moſt ſtriking example of this truth. Its culture 
i . 9 1 


ARL V this ſpring good ſtakes muſt be provided, ang 


J 
Is fo delicate, that very frequently it receives checks in the 
rowth. When this happens 2 the fruit is ſet, it never 
as a fine flavour, though it tipen to appearance very fa- 
vourably afterwards, _ | 8 „ 
It is the ſame with the fruit of the vine, and we give 
this inſtance that the plantef may be aſſured of the truth, - 
The way to keep the grapes in a regular ſtate of growth, 
is to rub off all uſeleſs lala in time, before they have at- 
tained any ſize or ſtrength, and by repeated horſehoeings to 
keep the ground in a f d condition for giving nouriſhment. 
Thus the growth will continue regularly from the firſt ſet- 
ing to full maturity. „ 
he planter now ſees what are the ſeveral tequiſites t 
this; and he muſt not expect ſucceſs, unleſs he take this 
proper method to obtain it. The pruning muſt not leave 
too much bearing wood, that the fruit be not too much in 
quantity for the ſtrength of the vines; the ground muſt be 
kept in tillage while it is ripening, and it muſt have: the 
fame degree of ſun and ſhade throughout that period. Thus 
wilt it have all the requiſites; and England may ripen grapes 
as well as Burgundy. „%%% noe 
This may he done in the common method of keeping 
vineyards, but our propoſal by the horſehoe offers ſomething 
more, We know the giving nouriſhment to fruit while 
ripening, is the great article in its perfection, and it may 
be done by this, though it cannot by any other kind of 
tillage, nor is the repetition of the plowing, upon that oc- 
caſion, to be accounted a hardſhip,  _ 705 
In the common management of vineyards, the hoeing 
takes off the weeds for the firſt three years, and the ſpring 
of the fourth, or firſt fruit year, requires that the ground be 
dug with the ſpade. Every one knows this is the moſt ex- 
penſive of all kinds of culture, and in a large ground it 
nurſt fall very heavy on the planter ; nor. can it with any 
reaſonable proſpe& of the crop paying, be done more than 
Once, 5 : 


Our method of horſehoeing may be very well performed 
twice; and I have found upon a fair computation, that all 
the horſehoeings of the four years, do not amount to fo 
Py as the handhoeings, and this expenſive digging by the 
page, 5 5353 II OTIS Det 
The vines will be in a better condition all the time in 
the horſehoeing method, becauſe the ground is kept in bets 
ter tillage, 4 in this fourth year there will be the advan- 
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tage of giving them a new ſupply of nouriſhment juſt when 
they want it, for the perfecting of the fruit. 
Me ſuppoſe our vineyard now in the fourth ſummer, in 
the common way the ground has been dug up this ſpring ; 
in the new method, it has been carefully wrought with the 


hoeplow, the confequenee is much the ſame : the uſeleſs 
ſhoots being rubbed away as they appear, and all the nou- 
riſhment conveyed to the fruit, it ſwells and makes the firſt 
advance bei ripeneſs favourably: but it requires more 
nouriſhment, and better, to perfect it from this middle ſtate 
of growth, than it did to bring it ſo forwarxc. | 
Bl kn ground, from the time that it is tilled, grows more 
cloſe and heavy again till the next tillage ; from the ſpring 
digging to the beginning of Auguſt this ground has been 
therefore growing worfe and worſe ; it has thus far furniſhed. 
the grapes, but they now want moſt ſupply, and it is leaſt 
in a condition to give it. Little or nothing can be done. 
in the common way to aſſiſt it; but in ours, juſt at this 
needful time, the hoe plow can be fent into the ground ; and 


this muſt never be omitted. 


The conſequence will be ſurpriſing. In the firſt place 
all weeds are torn up and deftroyed 7 it; and this is no 
ſmall advantage; beſide exhauſting part of the nouriſhment 
at a time when the vines want it all, they thicken the air 
with vapours: for all plants perſpire. This is the worſt ac- 
cident that can happen to grapes ripening in England. In 
other countries the air is drier than in ours, and that is one 
great cauſe of the ſucceſs of their vineyards. We have an 
air naturally too damp to combat with; and having as 


much as poſſible avoided this in the choice of ground, we 


ſhall now do the growth a moſt acceptable ſervice, by 


clearing away all other plants which grow among the 


vines, and would, in ſome degree, infect the air by their 
perſpiration. 5 85 3 


This is one advantage of n goad horſehoeing given to 
the vineyard in the beginning of Auguſt: but the greateſt 
is the ſupply of nouriſhment, given by it to the fruit, juſt | 


when it is moſt wanted. 


0 


We know fruits may be nouriſhed by manure and wa- 
tering, but the vine is an enemy to both. The ſweeteſt 
nouriſhment for all fruits, ariſes from a good tillage of the 
ground alone, and this is the only affiſtance of that kind, 
he vine will receive with benefit: this horſehoeing in the 
beginning of Auguſt anſwers the purpoſe perfectlyß. The 
i „ u r ho 15 1 8 93 13 ground 
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ground is all well broken, and by this means rendered fit 
to receive the rains and dews : the extream fibres of, the 
roots are broke off, and twenty or more new ones are ſent 


cout into the freſh dug mould in the place of one. Theſe 


all receive juices for the fruit; and thoſe juices are melio- 
rated by the ſun's rays warming the ground in which they 
We have ſhewn the miſchief that ariſes from the roots of 
the vine piercing too deep into the earth: the . juices 


they imbibe are cold and poor: the only proper nouriſhment 


is what they draw from mould which lies within the in- 

| fluence of the ſun. e  THO2e, 
The roots of the vine-in their extream fibres. naturally 

puſh downward, and there is nothing ſo diſadvantageous to 


the grape, for theſe extream fibres draw the principal nou- 


riſhment. - wy h eee a 
Now in the laſt horſehoeing of this ſeaſon, this is natu - 
rally and moſt happily remedied. The plow piercing to a 


conſiderable depth of the ſoil, tears off the roots at that 


part, where they would run deeper; and thoſe fibres 
which would have drawn a cold and hurtful nouriſhment 
for the vines, are thus cut off. The plow which has come 
under the roots, whoſe. ends it thus tears off, gently lifts 
them up, and in its natural courſe ſpreads them horizon-- 


tally in the new broken earth, nearer the ſurface, and con- 


ſequently in a part where they are in the reach of the ſun. 
8 is thus done that can be wiſhed for the fil - 
ling and perfecting the fruit, and with the advantages na- 
med already of an open ſpot and diſtant plantation, this 
gives the benefit of more favourable climates. The 
ſoil is proper in its kind, and it has all the advantages of 
tillage. It is new wrought juſt when the grapes are com- 
ing to maturity; and the deep fibres of the roots being ta- 
ken off, thouſands, indeed millions of new ones are ſent 
out from the ends of the others, and theſe run horizontally, 
or nearly ſo, in a freſh ſoil, warmed by the ſun beams. 
They therefore attract a fine and N 
for the freſhneſs of the ſoil always gives that; and they lie 
ſo, that this can be warmed wx improved by the ſun be- 
fore it is carried up into the fruit. 5 
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Of gathering, cutting, and preſſing the firſt produce, 


* 


1. 


* 


HE firſt year's fruit in a vineyard is uſually ſmall In 


quantity, and inferior in quality to what it yields af- 
terwards ; but in the management we have directed, there 
will be leſs of this difference than would otherwiſe hap- 
pen. It is, however, a very comfortable aſſurance the pro- 
prietor may give himſelf, that every year, ſo long as he 
hives, his vineyard, if he continue the proper management, 
will produce more grapes, and thoſe better than the laſt. 
What is to be farther done this firft ſeaſon, 'is this, 
When the grapes have acquired their full bigneſs, the ſtalks 
on which the branches grow, ſhould be cut about one third 
part through. The reaſon of this practice, whoſe uſe we 
ſee plainly in common wall grapes, is this. The quantity 


of nouriſhment that was required for ſwelling the fruit and 


bringing it to a due fulneſs, is no longer needed now; and 
the more comes in, the more difficultly will it be ripened, - 


Therefore, b ere paſſage to a third part of the juice, 
y 


which would naturally come into the fruit, our languid 
autumnal ſun will be the better able to ripen what there is. 
When the grapes have in this method attained all the per- 


| feftion whereof they are capable, let them be gathered with 


They are to be preſſed, but that ſhould not be done im- 


| mediately, It is not the method uſed with any fruit, from 


which a vinous juice is expected; and why ſhould the 
grape, which is the tendereſt and moſt delicate of all, be 
dented the management which we allow to the moſt com- 

In the cyder counties, when the apples are gathered, 
they are not carried immediately to the preſs ; for if they 


p 1 


1 were, we very well know how poor a juice they would 


yield. They are laid up in heaps to ferment a little 'with- 
in themſelves, and their juice is thus rendered more pure 
and ſpirited than while it was growing. 


* 


Even in the pears and apples which are gathered for 


Keeping during winter, for the ſervice of the table, the 


ſame method of improving their juices is employed: and 
experience ſhews, that without it, they will neither keep 


% well, oy have their proper, flavour. Thoſe which are 


"= ws « 
preſerved in jars, or baſkets, are not put into them from the 


tree 3 
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cer: they are piled up together in heaps and covered with 
flannel, and after they have thus lain to ſweat, as it is cal- 
led, they are of a finer ut, and are net for me 
ing 
pat is chus = for the apples and. pears intended for. 
cyder and. perry, muſt be; allowed alſo, | ſo far as the nature 
: 4 the fruit will permit, to the grape. 

We have begun the practice by cutting. through part of 
the ſtalks as the branches hang upon the vine, and being 
gathered, _7 mus." allo have time to mellow before 
preſſing. 

"The « grape is of a tender ſtructure, and cannot be thrown 
in heaps as pears and apples; and even if ſpread upon th 
ground, it will grow mouldy where it touches. But i- 
natural ſtructure in the bunch gives us an opportunity of 
eaſily hanging it up; and this way it wall nin all che e 
8 pected improvement. | 

Let ſome lines be. . mk. a 1 and the 
| bunches hung upon. theſe at a ſmall diſtance from one an- 

other. The air ſhould have its free courſe through, und 
the fruit will thus in a few days paſs through that natural 
and requiſite. condition of ſweating and evaporating the 
more watery part of its juices, and improving the remainder 

by this foft and gentle fermentation. They ſhould hang 
about a. fortnight in this manner, and they will then be fit 
for the preſs. This we ſpeak with regard to the huſband+ 
man who plants his vineyard for the immediate profit; and 
can allow no farther Attent 1 to the ſubject; than the preſ- 
{ing and ſelling the juice. dor the gentleman, who intends 
the vine for his own. table, they may have a erk longer 

with great advantage. 


The huſbandman will } have his juice 1 in quantity the 


longer the grapes hang, but he will be no, loſer by this, 
for the quality will be ſo. much improved, that i it wilh bring 
him a better price. 
« - Without this care the wine cooper. will not find K. an- 
fuer his purpoſe, and the huſbandman will be obliged cer- 
2 to abate his eta and . wil loſe his cuſ- 


This I have. ſeen in England, his ruin of 5 large 
vineyard, which might have brought great advantage to the 
owner, was the * of L Lend N Ro” 
ee from the yinode: - AK... 8 
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This time and management muſt be allowed the grapes 
by him who raiſes them only for ſale of the juice; and this 
is our material conſideration; we ſhall therefore proceed to 
the management of the vineyard for the following years. 
but having gone through that article, we ſhall lay down 
the management of the fruit in a particular manner for the 

ſervice of thoſe who intend to make good wine in England; 
and give the whole proceſs. | e 


r 6 01s yg 
T he management of the vineyard during the following years. 


T HE next care after gathering the grapes, is the autum- 
nal pruning of the fourth year. This is a very mate-. 
rial article, for on the judgment that is employed in it, will 
depend the ſucceeding years ſucceſs. e 
The roots are now ſo eſtabliſhed, that very luxuriant 
growth of branches muſt be expected; and this the knife 
is to retrench. „ e | e 
The common error is leaving on too much bearin 
wood; and the temptation is great, becauſe the more fruit 
will be produced: but the roots will be impoveriſhed by 
too large a bearing; and the juice of this greater quantity 
will be poor, and of leſs value than a ſmaller quantity 
which the roots could better feed, and the ſun more per- 
. F 
We ſhall allow the huſbandman, who raiſes his vines 
for the ſale of the juice, to leave on ſomewhat more wood 
than we adviſe the gentleman, who intends wine for his 
own table: for without exception the ſmaller quantity his 
vines produce, provided they are well nouriſhed and kept 
in good order, the better the wine will be; and in the 
ſame manner, the more he diminiſhes that quantity by let- 
ing the grapes hang after they are gathered, the richer it 


will be. | LE Tl of fVLLIS, 
- The fault of Engliſh wines is their poverty: thoſe who 
will be content to make lefs, will avoid that imperfection. 
The better care is taken of the vineyard, the more wood 
may be left upon the vines. In the way we have propoſed 
of large diſtances, the hoe plow and no intermediate growth, 
each vine may very well be allowed ſix branches, and of 
theſe, the two upper ones, may have ſix buds or eyes left 
on in the pruning, and the four others, four buds_ each. 
Tunis will lay the foundation for a larger ſtock of fruit 

2; | = nn 


Ef 


: than vines are allowed to bear even in the wine countries; 
but the ſupport from the horſchoeing method will be Toe” 
- ficient to bring all "theſe to perfect maturity. 
In England it has been the cuſtom to leave on a great 
deal more bearing wood than this; and that with a very 
indifferent management. of the ground: there can be no 
4 wonder, that in chis caſe the produce has been poor, raw 
and watery. This ill practice has brought diſgrace upon 
the wines of England; and many have given up the hope 
of ever feeing good made here; but whoever will follow 
the attempt upon theſe principles, underſtanding the reaſon 
of all he is expected to practiſe, and obſerving it regularly, he 
will find to his own ſatisfaction, and may inform the world, 
that the fault has been leſs i in the climate, than 1 in the con- 
duct of the vineyarxd. 55 
The weeds having been defiroyed by the Auguſt wt 
hoeing, there will not be any of conſequence afterwards 
for that ſeaſon; ſo that when the proking is over, the vine 
yur may be left for the winter. _ 
The laſt week in March the ape. muſt be: ſort in 
again; and it will be a great advantage to dig up with a 
ſpade, the ſpace between vine and vine in the rows where 
that implement could not come. Then the ſtakes ſhould 
be examined, and the tyings, to ſee that all be in good or- 
der and ſecurity. And after this, the Rune may vo m to 
the middle of June. 
It ſhould then be _ korſshoed; and a third time in 1 
Auguſt, and this is all the management it will require for 1 
a a conſiderable time. But in the courſe” of things in this 5 
world, nothing can remain long without a tendency to de- fa 
cay. If the vineyard had no recruit of materials, it would i 
by degrees be exhauſted. Many ſuppoſe the immediate | k 
nouriſhment of plants is the ſubſtance of the earth itſelf in 14 
fine particles; and if this be the caſe, the cauſe of a piece — 
of ground being abſolutely exhauſted by a crop continuing 's 
long upon it, is very plain. Even the horſehoeing method, 
if all were true of it which its enthuſiaſtick promoter, Mr. 
Tull advances, would not for ever ſupply the vineyard with 
nouriſhment, He ſays, corn may be raiſed for ever on the i 
fame field without manure by this method of huſbaridry z 5 
but if this were literally true, it would overthrow his whole 
ſyſtem: If he only means for a great number of ſucceſſive 
years, uſing for ever figuratively, ſtill though that ſhould be ; 
true of a corn field, it will not anſwer in the * 5 5 
is - i 


* 
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His method is by ſowing every ſucceeding year's corn in the 
centre of the laſt cn, — or — — the rows; 
ſo that it really does not grow any two years upon the 
ſame ſpot of ground, though every year in the ſame field; 
but in the vineyard we can have no advantage of this change 
of place for the crop: becauſe the vines muſt ſtand all the 
time where they are firſt planted; and their long ſtanding 
35 indeed their greateſt advantage.  - _ | 
The horſehoeing method makes the foil laſt ſerviceable 
much longer than any other practice could, becauſe it keeps 
down the growth of weeds which would exhauſt it, moſt ef- 
ſectually; becauſe it expoſes the mould frequently with a 
new furface to the rains, dews and air, which are its true 
and great invigorating principles; but moſt of all, becauſe 
in theſe large intervals, it continually changes the quantity 
af mould which lies about the roots of the vines, and is ex- 
hauſted by them. | 
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For theſe reaſons, the horſehoeing huſbandry will con- 
tinue a well choſen piece of ground a long time, in a 
condition to ſupport the growth of the vines: but when 
we conſider the original preparation of the ground, we ſhall 
ind it muſt by degrees decay, and that a recruit muſt and 
will be wanted. OE e 
The quantity of ſoil was originally not very great, for. it 
Was an eſſential article to chuſe a piece of ground where 
there was not too much depth of it: the vineyard lies on 
2 deſeent; and conſequently, if we allow no abſolute waſte 
of the mould from the plants themſelves, the rains will in 
a ſucceſſion of years, waſh ſome of it away. The mould 
is often broke, and the water, which falls in ſhowers, has 
2 free courſe off down the intervals: it will run off thick 
and muddy, and this mud is no other than the fineſt part 
of the mould of the vineyard. This is a continual waſte, 
and there is no new ſupply: the vineyard therefore, which 
had no more than a due quantity of ſoil when firſt choſen, 
. muſt after a few years have too little. 
Another certain conſequence of the allotted culture is this, 
© 'Thoſe- chipings of ftone, whoſe: uſe we have explained, 
will, by the frequent tillage, and the power. of rain and 
ir, be by degrees reduced to powder; and no longer ope- 
kate as they at firſt did. The ſoil will therefore be exhauſt- 
ed and waſhed away of its richeſt mould, and a quantity 
ol the grit of ſtone will be left in its, place. The ſoil. is no 
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Eid ently, if it was well choſen 
it will de er now. 


: Here then is the evident neceflity of 2 recruit; it will 

be required the, ſooner where the ground has à greater de- 
ſcent ; and in thoſe vineyards where the rows are at leſs 
diſtances than in ſuch as have the ſpat better chaſen, and 
the plantation made upon rational principles: but ſooner 
or = will be required } in * And 10 1 of giving 
it is 


CHAP. xv. ee 


* 


of reerui ting the feil'i in a vinejard. 


w HEN the eye finds the foil. who impoveriſhed,” or 
| the condition 2 the fruit ſhews it; the manure muſt 
be this, Mix three loads of paſture mould taken from un- 
der the turf, in a piece of high and not very fruitful ground, 
with one load of freſh chipings of ſtone from a maſon's 
yard; and four buſhels of lime, Let theſe be thrown: toge- 
ther in a heap in autumn, and in the . Februarys 
| ſcatter them over the ground, | 

Theſe are the proportions of the ingredients, and the 
quantity may be encreaſed to ſerve any nne ee 
to its extent. | 

It is to lie upon * ground till the laſt Weis in 
and then to be ploughed in by the hoe plow, when brought 
into the ground at that ſeaſon in the uſual courſe of. tillage. 
It will be, in a great meaſure, mixed- with. the foil, by this 


firſt operation and every time the horſehoeing is a | 


ed, it will be more and more perfectly blended with it. 

The effect will be ſeen in the growth of the vines, neg 
taſted the very firſt year in the juice of the fruit. From 
this time, the nk courſe of management in tillage and in 
pruning, is to be continued; and according to the nature 
of the ground, this refreſhment. in be repeated after 3 
{ucceflion of years. 


E“uxery ſpring the ſtakes muſt be ſecured, "Thoſe. ſhould . 
| ſtand at 2 foot and half from the ſtems, which are to have 


the bearing branches tied to them, the others for the un- 
| fer ſhoots near the body, Phe care of rubbing off go 9 
that offer in wrong places, muſt be repeated; and the 
branches intended; for the next year's bearing, wuſt be taken 


e when — and tho 


(ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon 1 far advanced; that they will not be likely to 
ſhoot out ſtragling branches from the eyes. ö 

Thus is the care of the 3 every year the ſame; 


and being once underſtood, it will be petformed afterwards, 
the moſt ignorant labourer, with eaſe and regularity. 
time loſt at firſt in the three 7 growth of the vines, 
bende ey bear fruit, is all that is loſt; and each ſucceeding 
| ene" will make ample amends for that : the expence of the 
rſehoeing is all that can be reckoned of conſequence, and 


this comes very cheap, berauſe the ſoil being light and looſe, 


it is performed with great eaſe and expedition. 

With regard to the gathering and hanging up, women 
may perform that; and the preſſing is an article ſcarce wor- 
thy 3 brought into the account. | 

Although no error is ſo great as that of deſiring too . 
fruit, the quantity which will be produced in a regular ma- 
nagement chis way, is vaſtly beyond what they might ima- 
gine, ine, who have not had opportunities of obſerving it: and the 

proſit, when the juice is ſold as it comes from the preſs, 

is equal to what could be obtained by the beſt crops and 
beſt management on this ground; and. twice or three times 
as Rest! as E be ed in the common courſe of 1 ä 

This is a point at preſent of ED W as the 
planting of vineyards is become an object of the attention 
of a ſociety the . uſeful in its purpoſe, and the beſt 
eonducted of any yet eſtabliſhed in this kingdom; that for 
the encouragement of arts and commerce. Theſe entle- 
men have extended their care to the American e MW 
and rewards will be given to thoſe who moſt ſuceeſsfully 
ſhall manage vineyards there. 

It is an object of great conſequence to the kingdom; for 
chere is no queſtion, but in the extent of that vaſt ſpaces 
there will be found many places where vines will ſucceed as 
well as in ſome of the countries, whence we have now 
exeellent wines. I ſhall be happy, if this detail of the cul- 
ture, and management of the ground, may be of uſe to 
thoſe who {hall hate” oy well as in u ana make ms: 

experiment. | 

Agriculture, biet in (England, has made but very Gow: 
advances toward perfection; is there yet in its infancy : and 
perhaps the methods, by which this, and the ſeveral other 

gs of it, are to be improved „ will meet with an eaſier 
4 intro 
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| Introduftion there, becauſe they will have fewer prejudices : 


ppoſe. 


| "7 ſoon uſe it for others. - 7 Þ 
QA p. xv. 17 5 bie at 


Of making of wine. 1 . aw 
Tur huſbandmin who plants his viney hs the 1 im- 


mediate profit, by the ſale of the juice, has before. 


him, in the preceding chapters, all that he need regard upon © 


this ſubject. But there is yet a great deal to be faid to he” 
gentleman planter, who having leiſure and opportunities, 


will employ them in perfecting the juice of the grapes thus 


raiſed, into wine: he may very likely arrive at 4 a of 
perfection much exceeding what he conceives at for 
the materials are before him, with which very fine wines 


are made in other countries; and with the ſame care, 
there is no doubt but very good, if not * to the others, . 


may be made here. 
We have given the firſt caution, which is, that he do 
not ſpoil all, by endeavouring to get too much. This care 


is to go chrou 2 the whole operation, from che Pruning of 


the vines, to 


e finiſhing of the wine. 


The huſbandman, who is not concerned in this article, | 


may, at one or two gatherings at moſt, clear his ground: 
nor will the perſon who buys his Juice find fault on that ac- 
count; but where the perfection of the wine is intended, 
there ſhould be many gatherings." One preſſing will an- 
ſwer to all theſe, for though the bunches be gathered at ſe- 
parate times, they may be kept ſo long N that 1 
may by preſſed together. 

eaſon Sets © us not to gather the grapes too Todd's a, 
it is as wrong to let them hang too long : but this is a dan- 
ger to which we are not much expoſed in England. As 
we have ſeaſons however, in which grapes of the earlier 
kinds ripen before the end of autumn, it is neceſſary to add,. 
that when this happens, they muſt be gathered accordin hs 
and not left upon the vines; for the ſtrength of the 
will evaporate after this, and oy” will be — fs de 
and leſs. valus. 


* 
22 


4 


e new huſbandry with the bers is not on! y very 
happily calculated for this purpoſe, but is -fuccelibutly uſed” 
in the vineyards of many countries, "whoſe produce we ad- 
mire: and they who bring it into W * one eh 
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Yo. NET ARDS. 
For this reaſon, when the time for the firlt ripening is 
come, let the vineyard be watched, and let lines be drawn 
acroſs a barn at diſtances, for hanging up the bunches. 
Though no ſun muſt be admitted, there muſt be a free and 
dry air in OR: ot tn. x 
In ſome of the wine countries their grapes will bear hang- 
ing up in the ſun, after they are gathered ; but ours will 
not without damage ; there it is only improving the juice, 
with us it ſpoils, and renders it vapid. The nite is 
plain, the grapes have there had more of the ſun while grow- 
ing, and therefore they can bear it better afterwards. 
he method therefore in an Engliſh vineyard muſt be 
this: let the ſtalks be half cut through at the time we have 
directed the huſbandman to cut them through a third part; 
and after this, as they ripen, let them be gathered, and 


hung up. r | 
| The time of the day for gathering is a very important ar- 
ticle, and a great deal of advantage is loſt by not re- 
garding it. I 33 
All fruit grows ſoft, and in ſome degree vapid, by the 
Beat of the ſun, and there is great difference between the 
condition of the ſame peach; for inſtance, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, and at eleven in the morning; but much 
greater between its condition an hour after fun-riſe, and, 
% oo 
We are particular in our directions, becauſe what ap- 
pear to be little articles, determine the goodneſs of the 
wine, and that we may carefully obſerve, we ſhall endea- 
vour to make ourſelves perfectly underſtood. The diffe- 
rence in fruits is obvious at theſe hours, and the caufe is this. 
Plants are nouriſhed by their roots, and by their leaves. 
The roots draw their juices from the earth, the leaves 
from. the moiſture in the air. The heat of the fun ſets 
theſe in motion ; but it alſo evaporates them. „ 
From the time the ſun begins to ſhine with ſtrength, the 
leaves droop, and the fruit grows flaccid; this begins two 
or three hours after ſun-riſe, and continues till near ſun- ſet. 
In all this time the fruit evaporates more than it obtains, 
For the power of the ſun upon it is great, and the fame 
beat drys the earth near the ſurface, where the roots ſhould 
obtain their juices, and evaporates that moiſture in the air 
which ſhould ſupply the leaves. Therefore the fruit being 
at once exhauſted of the nouriſhment it has, and denied the 
means of freſh, grows ſoft, and in ſome degree dead. 11 — 
ap- 
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happens from che time the ſun has power i in the mornii 


will it loſes it in the evening: and all this part of the 4 
fruit grows worſe and worſe. 


As ſoon as evening comes, the chilineſs of the air flops 


the evaporation ; and both the earth and the atmoſphere a- 
bound with moiſture for nouriſhment. This continues 


through the night, and alt this time the fruit is gathering 


again ſtrength and fullneſs. 


At the time of ſun-riſe, it is in x perfect fine 7 | 


and continues fo till the heat has again power upon it. J 

at ſun-riſe the grapes will be wet with the dew, which will 
fubject them to mouldyneſs if gathered then; an hour after 
they will be fuftciently off, and the grape will yet be for 


two Ader longer, or near ſo much, in the full vigour of 


the night. This ſhews that the time of gathering it ſhould 
be begun ſoon after ſeven o'clock 3 in the morning, and con- 
tinuedd till near nine. 

It will be proper to employ cheap labourer, ag women, ts 
90 into the vineyard every morning at the ſeaſon, and gather 


fach as are ripe during theſe hours; they muſt be carried to 


the barn, and hung on the lines ſtretched for that purpoſe, 


and if an —_ or bruiſed grapes are ſeen on the bunches, 
they muſt be taken off 


The feveral gatherings may all be preſſed together, for | 


the longer the grapes hang, provided no part of them be- 
gin to decay, the better; a month is, in general, a good 
time for the 5 or fo many weeks counted from the 
ale gatherings. 
All this time the air muſt have a free 1 and from 
time to time any decayed grapes that are obſerved, muſt be 
picked off. If either of theſe cautions be neglefted, the 
conſequence will be great damage to the wine: if the 
decayed grapes ſhould be ſuffered to remain on the bunches, 
and the place be alſo kept Put they would taint the whole. 
When the quantity o 1 has hung the appointed 
time, let the prefs and veſſels for the wine be got ready, 
and perfect cleanlineſs obſerved in both. The grapes muſt 
de picked clean from the ſtalks, and all imperfectiy ripened 
ones muſt be thrown away, together with ſuch as are any 


way damaged. There will be thus a quantity of clean, - 
found, and nearly equally ripe grapes, in a condition for 


preſſin ane This muſt be done by degrees, but ſufficient 
| allowed to get out all the juice. 


he next IT depends upon the intended colour 
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of the wine. The ſKins give this colour, and if it be de- 
ſigned to make red wine, t ey muſt be mixed in the fat with 
the juice, and ſtand in it fix days. If it be deſigned for 
white wine, this is to be omitted, Only as the ſkins will 
_ affiſt in bringing on a fermentation, , — ſhould be put 
in for about eighteen hours. 

ITbe juice, ſoon after it is preſſed, naturally undergoes its 
firſt fermentation. If this do not come on regularly, the 
doors. and windows muſt be ſhut up, and if this do not 
dring i it on in a few hours, there muſt be a fire made in the 
toom, to give more warmth to the air. 

When this fermentation has come on regularly, and had 
its time, the wine muſt be drawn off into another veſſel, and 
| looſely covered; and after ſtanding three days in this „it 


_ . ſhould be drawn off again. 


When the fermentation is tolerably over, the. wine muſt 
be drawn off into caſks : theſe muſt be quite filled, and the 
bung- hole muſt be left open. 

Some degree of fermentation will ſtill continue; and 
there will riſe a ſkum upon the wine. Great care muſt 'be 
taken not to break this, or mix it with the wine, for in that 
caſe it will be foul a long time. 

The caſks muſt be watched from time to time, and —.— 
of the wine muſt be kept apart, ready to fill them up as 
they waſte ; this muſt be done with great care not to break 
the ſkum, and they muſt be kept conſtantly full. 

Five weeks after the. putting the wine into the caſks, a 
bung ſhould be prepared, with a pewter pipe of two foot 
long in the middle of it. This bung ſho aſd be put into the 
bung- hole, and thus the opening Sil be much leſſened. 
Some wine muſt be carefully poured into the tube, till it is 
full half way up; and it muſt be kept in this condition as 
it waſtes. 

The place where the Gall are kept muſt not be too 
warm, for that will continue. the fermentation longer than 
it need be preſerved, and the wines will be the worſe 
for this. | 

When the fermentation is perfectly over, the wine is to 
be ſtopped down; and will require only time to perfect it. 

Many articles muſt concur to make good wine any where: 
and the leſs favourable is the climate, the more care is re- 
quired. We have directed a ſtrict attention to all the arti- 
eles which tend to improve or to hurt wines; and may 
promiſe, t that he who * them carefully, will not fail 
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to make ſuch wine in England, as none will be brought to 
| believe was made there. | | 


„5 — W An XN 
The care of wines in the cellar. 


I T will be neceſſary ſometimes to draw off the wine from 
the caſk into another; and the beſt time for this is to- 
ward the middle of winter, chuſing, for the purpoſe, a ſtill, 
calm day. 'This takes it off from. the lees; and if it 
be required, the ſame may be done again in February, AF- 
ter this it may ſtand till the time of bottling. 
Tf there be any foulneſs in the wine the laſt time of 
drawing off, ſome iſinglaſs will prove a remedy for that 
fault. About two ounces is enough for a os 2 and it 
ſhould be firſt carefully melted in ſome of the wine, and 
then mixed with the whole in the new caſk, ſtirring it toge- 
ther with a long ſtick. | | V 
After this, the wine will become in a little time perfectly 
clear, and with right management will be in no danger of 
more fermentation or foulneſss. FTE 
The coolneſs of the cellar where it is kept, is a great 
article, while in the caſæ; and when it comes to be bot- 
tled, the weather in which that is done, has great effects. 
A damp air, whether it be warm or cold, will greatly 
hurt the wine; for it is and muſt be expoſed to the effects 
of the air in bottling, Therefore never let this be done 
but when the air is dry and the wind in the northern quar- 
ters. Neither cold nor heat are of any great conſequence 
in this reſpect, provided the temper of the air be regarded. 
When bottled, let a great deal of care be taken to cork 
it well, and it is a good caution to cut down the tops of 
the corks ſmooth, and ſeal them over. Then let the floor 
be covered three inches with dry ſand, and lay the bottles 
ſloping on it. Saw-duſt is generally uſed, but it is apt to 
heat in ſome places. 1 | | 
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O the proper time of cutting wheat intended for foed. 


: A CCORDING to the nature of the wheat and the 

1 ſervices for which it is intended, the judicious farmer 
Should chuſe à different degree of maturity for the cutting 
of it. In general in England we let corn ſtand to be ripe 
before we cut it than they do in other parts of Europe. 
We are fond of alterations, which we naturally take for 
improvements; but they do not all deſerve that character. 
The Italians, who cut their corn before it is full ripe, fol- 
low the practice of the old Romans, who managed the ſame 
fields: and though our cuſtom of letting it ſtand longer be 
better ſuited to the nature of our climate, yet it is not al- 
ways beſt: let the careful farmer follow theſe rules. Let 
him examine the condition of every field before he reſolve 
upon early or late cutting of it; and in ſome caſes let him 


alſo conſider the uſe for which he intends the grain. 
The two uſes of wheat are for ſeed, and for ſale. In 


general, that which is for ſale ſhould be cut earlier than 
what is for ſced: and as a change of ſeed is highly uſeful, 
he will do well to eſtabliſh a correſpondence with ſome 
Honeſt farmer at a diſtance, and agree mutually to ſelect 
the molt proper wheat as it grows for ſeed for each other; 
and to let it ſtand ſomewhat longer than they would ſuffer 


5 4 


No ſeed of any kind will grow favourably that has not 
been fully ripe-before it was gathered : therefore the wheat 
Intended for ſeed, ſhould ſtand its full time upon the land. 
The firſt hardening of feeds is a great article in their pre- 
ſervation with reſpect to growth; and they never receive 
this firſt hardening, fo well as in the ſtate of nature. | 
Any fermentation which comes on in a ſeed after it has. 


been gathered, endangers the principle of- life in it; and 


this is more likely to happen when the plant has been · cut 


before its ſeeds were perfectly ripe, and they have therefore 


been expoicd to the air before duly hardened, than when 
they have been firſt put in a condition to reſiſt its influence 
by a natural drying on the plant. | T hoſe 


: 3 


Thoſe light fermentations, which happen from various 
temperatures of the air while corn is lying on the ground, 
or is in the ſhock which was cut before fully hardened in 
the ear, do not at all affect it in any other ſervice but this 
of ſowing: but the principle of life is ſo delicate, that it is 
often deſtroyed or weakened by what makes no other * 
ble alteration in the ſeed itſelf. - 5 5 
This points out to the farmer the ent * a partic: 
lar regard to the corn intended for ſeed; and there is alſo 
another ſubſtantial reaſon; the wheat for ſeed is probably 
to be thraſhed as ſoon as brought in or very ſoon after; and 
if it be not well hardened in the ear, the grains will be 
bruiſed by the flail, and this way n en in reſpect of the 
principle of growth. wh 

Due hardneſs of the grain is the great preſervative, a 
this muſt be obtained by ſuffering it to remain long enough 
growing; and by mowng it a due time upon the en af- 

; ter it is cut. 

Nature gives the adus ene much bender than it 
could be obtained if the plant were cut too ſoon: becauſe 
the veſſels drying up by degrees, the pulp of the ſeed hardens | 
in an equable and gradual manner. 

In the hardening upon the ground after cutting, all chat 
is done is an evaporation : af the Juices which are in the 
corn ; but that which happens-while the grain remains in 
the ear and the root in the ground, is effected partly by 
nature's denying the ſupply, and partly by that evaporation. 
In this caſe the evaporation is more gradual, and conſe- 
quently the floury part receives that condition wherein it 
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is capable of being preſerved more gently and more ſafely. 1 
Theſe are the reaſons of the farmer's practice with re- bt ik 
odd to his corn intended for ſeed. He ſhould- ſuffer it to HP} 
remain growing till it is perfectly well hardened'in the ear; ; 1 
and he ſhould then cut it in the morning of a bright d SHY 
not letting the reapers 80 into that part of the field till the j i 
dev is off j i 


He muſt then ſee it laid fo as it may beſt dry ; and it 
muſt be turned oftener than any other need be. 

There is ſome care required in this, but very little Su- 
ble; and upon theſe little articles as they are —_— 49 
pands the great ſucceſs of the buſineſs. | N 

When this wheat is thoroughly dried, the ſooner: ie i 14 

| thraſhed: the better; and the n be R =. ſeen in 
. erop raiſed en r 
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H E ſeed wheat being conſidered ſeparately; we may 
1 now treat of the reſt of that crop: and in this the 
owner will find more depends on the time of cutting than 
many imagine. Wheat which is cut whem the grain is 


full ripe in the ear, has no advantage, except in the intent 


of ſowing over ſuch as has been cut three or four days ſoon- 
er; and there are manifeſt reaſons why i it ſhould not be ſuf- 
fered to ſtand ſo long. 

Every part of this valuable corn has its uſe * price, 
and though the grain is ſo far ſuperior to the chaff or ſtraw, 
that it would be ridiculous to think of theſe at the expence 
of hurting the main product ; yet, when they can be ren- 
dered better without injuring the grain, this is en, the 
farmer's attention. 

Let him underſtand the operations of nature. The 
growth of plants terminates in the ripening of their feeds. 
This is the final purpoſe in their production, and when this 
is atchieved, the root periſnes. | 

While the grain in an ear of corn is growing, its huſk 
and the ſtalk are full of juices ; but as, ſoon as it is ripened, 
nature ſends up no more nouriſhment, and theſe parts decay. 

- Therefore, when the corn. is not fully ripe, the ſtraw 
and chaff will be good, becauſe they are parts of a grow- 
ing plant, but when the corn Rands till the ſeeds are full 
ripe, theſe parts are withered and uſeleſs. 

Now it appears from experience, that the grain will be 
as good if cut a little before ripeneſs, and this will give 
that quality we wiſh to find in the ſtraw and in the 
chaff. It is for this reaſon a good practice in general, ex- 
cept where the wheat is for ſeed, to cut it down a few days 
before the full ripeneſs. It will harden upon the ground 
as well as in the growth, and the corn will be as good 
while the ſtraw and chaff are better. 

But beſide this general reaſon, there are particular caſes 


in which the early reaping of wheat is very beneficial. 


Ours is ſo uncertain a climate, that we are never ſure of 
good weather. The damages which corn gets by wet, 
when it lies upon the ground, is very well known : but 
this is greater if the wheat have been fully ripe before cut- 
ting, than when it has been reaped a little before. 'The 
reaſon is plain, that corn which has ſome moiſture in itſelf, 
will get. 2 * by a little added from accident, = | 

uch 
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ſuch as was bene perfectly dry. In corn cut a little he- 
fore ripeneſs, the wet preſently is evaporated from the ſur- 

face, and the flour gets no harm; but when full ripe corn 
is wetted on the ground; the quali — of che flour — 
| and the weight is found alſo to be leſſened. 

In many cafes the bad condition of a field pleads for cut- 
ting down the corn earlier than the uſual time; and there 
is always an advantage: when corn is blighted, the beſt 
method 1s to cut it at once, though it be far from ripeneſs. 
As ſoon as the blight has taken full hold, the plant receives 
no more nouriſhment from the root; the mim grow ſoft, 
and afterwards . break with the leaſt touch. 

The beſt way is to cut this directly, and it may be then 
managed upon the ground while the ſtalks have ſome 
| ſtrength, The condition of the roots, which are looſe in 
the earth, will not admit of its getting any farther bene- 
ht thence ; but when the new cut ends of the ſtalks are 
expoſed to the air, they imbibe a great deal of moiſture 
from it; and the grain ſwells in the ear for many days. 


The quantity from ſuch. a blighted crop will be much 
larger by this management, than it would have been if it 


had remained upon the ground ; and the quality will be yet 
more improved than that. 

One caution to be obſerved in regard to ſuch crops is, 
that the corn muſt be threſhed out as ſoon as it is ih ow 
order; for it gets harm by being kept in the ear. 

A ſecond cauſe for: cutting wheat ſometime before it is 
fully ripe, is, when from neglect, ill management, or un- 
conquerable accidents, the ground is weedy. In this caſe 
it is neceſſary that the corn ſhould lie out for the weeds 
to wither, And this it will much better bear when cut 
three or four days before ripe, than when it has been kept 
on the ground till the corn is hardened to a full degree in 
the ear. We have obſerved that corn, not quite ripe, 
bears the accidents of weather after cutting, better than 
ſuch as is fully mature: this is a condition in which the 
grain muſt be expoſed to the weather longer than clean crops 
need, and it is therefore much the beſt method to take the 
advantage of cutting early. 

The differences in the kinds of wins allo mis ſome 
variation adviſable in this matter. The ſeveral ſpecies we 
have deſcribed already, and theſe do not all require. the 
fame conduct. The white wheat will bear to be left'lon- 
er on the ground growing than the red, for the grains are 
er in the ear, On the contrary, the red wheat gets 
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more good vrhen it is cut; and for that reaſon, ſhould be 
reaped ſooner in the growth and left longer, and more care- 
fully attended im the hardening. 


The roots of the white wheat ſupply nouriſhment longer 
to the ear, and therefore there is advantage in leaving it 


longer growing. Theſe things ience teaches, and the 
farmer has no guide ſo certain. In red wheat, when the 


ſtalk begins to grow dry, the growth of the ear is at a 


ſtand, and therefore it ſhould be cut at that period for we 
have ſhewn before, that the new cut ſtalks of corn will 


take in a great deal of nouriſhment from the dews and air, 
when the root would have ſupplied no more. 


As this kind of wheat ſucceeds beſt if cut early; is it will 
in that cafe, require longer attendance as it lies on the 


ground, but the en _ trifliag e W to the 
advantage, 0 . rt 


The courſe of: nature in ali kinds of grain and er 


plants with jointed ſtalks is this: when new cut the veſ- 


ſels of the ſtalk are open, and they take in more nouriſhment 
from the air, than the roots would at that time from the 


ground; for the extream fibres begin to decay when the 
grain has got its growth in the ear, and ſoon after the root 
periſhes entirely. So long as theſe veſſels continue open, 
and the knots or joints of the ſtalk retain their freſhneſs, 


the nouriſhment is thus received, and carried directly up to 


the grain in the car. All that is received muſt of neceſſity 


be carried thither, becauſe the leaves, the huſks, and every 


other part, are now. paſt the period of their growth, and 
are withering. Therefore, ſo,long as this condition of the 
vellels of the ſtalk continues, there is an addition to the 
inner part of the grain; that is, the flour is augmented in 
quantity; and the encreaſe, for the reaſons given already, 
is much greater than it would be if the plant continued 
growing: afterwards the effect of the air is only to harden 
the- grains, for when the knots deny rant to the Juices, 
tbe {talk receives them in vain, _ 

It is common to let white wheat ſtand fo long before | 
cutting, that theſe knots are dried while the plant is grow- 
ing. But they obſerve a better practice, who cut even 
that kind while thoſe parts retain ſo much of their nature, 
that juices can paſs through them; and in regard to the 
red wheat, it is a rule with experienced farmers, always to 
cut it while, theſe. joints retain their freſhneſs. It ſhould 
never be ſuffered to ſtand longer in any foil; and in the 


* lands it ſhould be cut ſooneſt, becauſe in thoſe ſails, 
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BARLEY 


the extream fibres of the roots dry; up arid decay earlier 
than in others. 

If the weather prove a white the "Ge lies on the 
ground after cutting, there muſt be a gfeat deal of care in 


turning it; and in that cafe the grain will not ſuffer. The 


ſtraw will be the worſe for it, but chat is F 5 m_— | 


deration. 8 

e = H 4 * nm | NY = 
3 07 the proper time for — * 9 5 88 
_ H E corn kinds are all ſo nearly allied in heir gw 


and manner of growth, that what is true of the one, 
will in a great meaſure hold good of the reſt. The princi- 
pal difference between barley and wheat in the ſtructure of 
the plant, is, that the ſtalk of barley has the fap-veſſels 
ſmaller. This is a reaſon why barley will have the fame be- 
nefit from cutting a little before it is ripe as wheat, and. 
why it ſhould be ſomething ſooner cut chan that grain, be⸗ 
cauſe the ſmaller the veſſels are in the ſtem, the ſooner they 
will be dried up, and incapable of 9 e nouriſkmgne* 
to the ear. 

There is alſo a particular reaſ>n of eutting « barley unripe, 

from the fervice it is in great part intended for, which is Res 


OY 


making of mitt: This proces depends ina” great meaſure” . 


on ſoaking the corn in water, for the ſwelling of the flou 
part. All corn, while it lies on the ground after cuttin 

is liable to rains and wet; and he who confiders the expee.? 
tation of wetting his barley afterwards, will not chuſe chat 
it ſhould be anticipated while it lies upon the ground. 

Tanis is a reaſon for cutting this kind of corn before it is 
ripe. For if wet happens w While it lies in that tate, the 
damage will be little, It is the wet lying Wan 4 the ripe Sram 
alone; which can occaſion the damage. ICE "IC 


Barley cut at the exact time when the Ralk i is beginning | 


to harden, will ſwell and grow perfect in the ear, as it lies 
on the ground, and after that will 1 dry and harden 
. without diminifhing: the contrary of this I have ſeen ver) 
plain, in barley which has been hep to ſtand till full ripe, 
eſpecially when there has been any conſiderable quantity of 
rain a little before. The grain, which in this caſe had been 
ſuddenly ſwelled, and was now hardened in ſome meafure 
in the ear, has ſhrunk | in bulk in a very ſurprifing manner. 
What has been ſaid of wheat, with reſpect to the ſeaſon of 
the year, holds full as well of barley, namely, that in a 
dry lummer it will require to be cut ſooner than in a wet 
| . D = , One. 
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the needful ſupply. 
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one. The whole depends upon this ſingle principle, that 
the root is of no uſe when its extream fibres decay, which 
they always do before the perfect ripening of the fled and 
at that time when they have firſt loſt their. office, there re + 
mains yet in the ſtalk a power of receiving nouriſhment from 
the moiſture of the air. This ſhould by all means be al- 
lowed for the full ſwelling and ripening of the grain, and 
there is no way to give the plant that benefit, but by cutting 
it at that exact time when the root has dane ſupplying it 
with nouriſhment, . and the ftalk is yet in a condition to re- 
new this ſupply, and to convey it up to the ear. 
The true method of finding this condition of the plant, is 
by examining the ſtalk ; for when the fibres of the root be- 


gin to decay, that grows leſs juicy than before. It is ftill 


in a condition to receive nouriſhment, and to ſend it to the 
ear, though the root does not ſupply it ; the air has enough 


of this nouriſhment, but it cannot be received by the ftalk 


in the needful quantity, unleſs that be cut off from the root, 
ary i this caſe the whole proceſs is performed properly and 
We ſee the ſtalks of bulbous rooted flowers being cut 
from the root, and ſet in water, will keep the plant alive a 
great while, The ſtalks of corn are in the ſame manner 
qualified to receive nouriſhment from the air, and to ſend it 
up to the grain. It is but for a limited time they can do this; 
but taking the advantage when it is required, this is ſuffici- 
ent; and after they have thus fed the grain, it dries and 
hardens leiſurely, without that diſadvantageous ſhrinking 
which we have mentioned, as happening too often in corn 
cut when full ripe. A poor thin crop of barley ſhould be 
cut earlier than one which is fuller and richer, for in theſe 
poor crops, the roots decay ſooner, and the grains there- 
fore ripen the leſs perfectly. The obſervation we have 
made, that in dry foils the roots decay ſooner. than in moiſt, 
ves the reaſon of this; for in thin growths the ſun-beams 


I 
| End free paſlage between the ſtems, and they parch and burn 


up the roots much ſooner than in fields where the ſtalks de- 
fend one another, and the ground is kept moiſt between 
them, by the ſhade they give to each other. In theſe crops 


| the ſtraw dries very ſoon, if left to the full growth of the 


ear; and the mowers can ſcarce perform their office, becauſe 
of its weakneſs, In this caſe alſo the grain can only ſhrink 
in the ear, as it lies afterwards upon the ground, for the 
veſſels of the {talk are faded, which ſhould have given it 
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e 
| Of the beſt time of cutting field peaſe. 
T HE doctrine here advanced, of plants receiving a cer- 
| 2 tain portion of nouriſhment from the talk, when the 
root is. no longer in a condition to ſupply it, is verified in 
the pulſe kind, as well as in corn: and the practice deduced 
therefrom ſhould be obſerved as regularly. a 
All theſe are annuals as well as dae and when the 
ſeed ripens, the root decays. This is the courſe of nature; 
but in cultivated ground, where the ſoil is light, it withers 
ſooner. In the common courſe of things, the ſurface of 
the earth about a plant in the fields is hard, and this de- 
fends the fibres of the root from the ſun, as long as is ne- 
ceſlary for the perfecting of the ſeeds: this is the courſe of 
nature, and when we vary from it by culture, we ſhould 
provide accordingly. The opener a ſoil is, the eaſier the 
ſun gets admiſſion into the ſurface, and the ſooner the roots, 
which have nearly performed their office, decay. We ſee 
that the ſtalk when freſh cut will, for ſome time, ſupply the 
place of the root at this period ; therefore in the pulſe kind, 
as well as the corn, we ſhould take that opportunity of cut- 
Ung the crops „ 5 a, Nl W e 
When the beans or peaſe intended for keeping have ac- 
quired their full growth in the pods, and before they begin 
to harden, is the exact time that the plants ſhould be cut 
up. The n of this is giving them a ſupply, which 
ey would not have had from nature, for the roots could not 
have given it; and they will thus be larger and more plump, 
ap will dry more ſound, and keep their colour much 
Sen... | EE Ys ok 
This laſt is an article of conſequence in all the pulſe 
kind, but eſpecially in that pea, called the blue pea; this 
will turn black, if ſuffered to ſtand till over ripe upon the 
round ; but if it be cut as ſoon as of a due fize in the pods, 
Na peaſe will ſwell, and fill properly in lying, and will pre- 
ſerve their colour afterwards in keeping. 5M 


3 e HAF. V. 
Oy the various mixtures of natural earth. 


YE have obſerved, that pure mould or mellow earth is 
dhe great article in the richneſs of foils; and Fogel 
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the good kinds partake more or * 3 it; to the characters 
already given of this, may be added its ſmell, which 1s one 
of the moſt: agreeable that can be conteived: we ſhould 
accuſtom ourſelyes to. diſtinguiſh this, and know. +50 
hat. it. is. that we may, kran. its prevalence oc Weakneſs 


 Afoil, know what is to be expected from it. 


\ There i is much more in this than is uſually imagined; the. 
NA of this pure earth are greater and more ellentia 
* are common el , ub and it 18 this, or the particles 

of this ſeparated y. the roots of plants, from the other 
mixtures wherein they have. been lodged, that Mr. Tull 
and his followers. mean, rden Wey Ipcak of earth as the 
nouriſhment of plante. 

That this ſine and pure mould tos! a fell; all 5 i who. 
are accuſtomed. to huſhandry; and the phyſic clans of older. 
time, who ſought more natural and more effectual reme- 
dies than. chemiſtry now furniſhes, were acquainted with 
it.. hey ordered their patients, in many caſes, to follow 
the plow in dry and rich ſolls; nad Cures were _Frrformped by, 
the breath; of their, common Reg 

The plqwman knows. Dre betygen good Po 
had nevi | ſtill: he is well acquainted with this ſcent, and 
when he enters on a field at day- break, can tell from the 
vapour / of the ground, while he turns it up, yet moiſt with 
A. N his maſter mw or may not Expect a plenti- 

ax vet, 7 

Whatever it be 1LY occafſic ions this ſmell to ariſe from the 
fine pure mould, wet always favqurs. our Perception of it. 
The ſame earth which chears the PLD. at early morn=. 
ing, with. its, healthy odour, has litt cent Whenche turns it 
dry at noon; and at any time, a ſhower of rain diſcloſes the. 


ſmell to the: traveller, In the garden it is not to þe ſought, for 


dung has there defiled che pure ſlate gf the Fart, and ſends, 


up its on rank vapour 1 its place. It is for. *his reaſon 
the field produce, i in roqts and plants for the table, To much 


exceeds in ſweetneſs, that of the fame kinds fre IM the f Barr: 


den. We find that wet, ſends up, the ſmell of this. pine 
in the ſame manner it expands its nouriſhing Sir aol 5 
the roots of plants; and if dungihe in the ſoil, thoſe va- 
N go with the reſt. 
It is plain from experience; that tillage will in a great 
— fupply- the place .and:uſe. of that coarle- addition. = pg 
there are other manures, when ſome addition of this kin 
neceſſary, which will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, without the 
offenſive qyalities, To know theſe, and the ſoil itſelf, is 
the 
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the only means to apply them properly ; and to what we 
have'already delivered on that head, we have ſomething to 
add from the reſult of the obſervations and experiments of 
others made mg that time; and from our n experience, 


— 
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1 PON this principle of water oecaſioning "a mould 
to ſend up its lively and refreſhing fmell, we can un- 
derſtand properly the effect of rains, in the nouriſhment” of 
plants; and of artificial waterings. Water alone, ve find, 
wil ſupply ſome plants with nouriſnment; but it is by its "5 
power upon this tender and fine mould, that it ſhews the © 
great effect. It is but a few that will be ſupplied by water 
only; but this quality by which water renders mould more 
fit for nouriſhment of plants, is univerſal, 
How it does this is not difficult to be known; and pit 
mis will depend a great deal of the p r management of 
ground. The parts of mould remains entire and unſepa- 
rated, ſo long as it is dry; and though the ſun and air re- 
duce it to the fineſt duſt, yet every partiale of that duſt is 
ſo much compact hott! whoſe - principles or conſtituent 
parts, as chemiſts call them, are unſeparated : : it is there- 
fore duſt is void of ſmell, fo long as it continues dry? but 
as ſoon as a ſhower of rain falls, the very roads, much 
more the fields, ſend up a moſt refreſhing odour, Therefore 
water can occaſion mould to diſcloſe its hidden qualities. 
This is done by ſeparating the particles; and this alfo puts 
the mould in a ſtate of giving nouriſhment and life to 
a 
x This dap being eſtabliſhed, let us purſue our obſer- 
vation and experience farther, for there is no way elle of 
arriving at true and practical knowledge. If we go over two 
different fields after a ſhower of rain, the one of which has 
been well tilled, the other more neglected, we ſhall perceive 
that the more the ground has been cultivated, ſuppoſing the 
« foil equal, the freſher and the better it ſmells. We' learnt 
ty our firſt obſervation, that rain diſunited the prineiples of 
mould, and thereby made it fit for the nouriſhment of 
ptants ; and we now learn, that the fineſt mould, that i is, ſuch 
as is moſt mellowed and broke by tillage, receives this influ 
ence the moſt readily. This is very conformable to reaſon ; for 
1 wet mut 8 2 much more power's on che Po where 
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ey are thus ſeparated by often breaking the ſoil, than when 
they are united together into a compact body. The great- 
eſt proof of this is the ſmell riſing from the duſt of roads 
after rain: this conſiſts of very barren matter, but it is 
broke to fine powder, and therefore the wet immediately af- 
fects it; and takes more effect on it, that it does on a bet- 
ter ſoil, which is moſt compact in its nature, and has not 
- Fon divided by tillage. _ 1 
After this examination, which ſhews in the ſtrongeſt light 
the condition of ſoils in their natural ſtate, as more or leſs 
influenced by tillage; let us advance to the conſideratioh of 
- them, as improved by manures. | 8 0 
M75 Mr. Tull has ſaid, and the generality of later writers 
have adopted it from him, that the effect of manures is the 
fame with that of tillage; and that this-confiſts in breaking 
the earth into ſmall particles. Manures do this by fermen- 
tation: tillage does it by actual labour. This ſyſtem, 
which is very rational in itſelf, agrees perfectly with the 
doctrine here eſtabliſhed: for as there is the greateſt benefit 
from rain, where the ſoil is moſt divided, the fertility de- 
pending, in a great meaſure, on that, muſt alſo be in pro- 
portion influenced by the other. © | | 
Let us next examine, after a ſhower of rain, two fields 
of the ſame kind of ſoil, one of which has been well ma- 
nured, and the other not. We ſhall find the fame diffe- 
rence that we perceived in the neglected and the cultivated 
ground. Both fields will fend up a refreſhing ſmell, for all 
earth does this after rain; but the field which has been 
manured will ſmell vaſtly ſtronger, than that which has not. 
Dung is the occaſion of a particular exception in this 
place: the ſmell from a ficld where this has been the 
manure, is ſtronger than from any, though not fo ſweet. 
The other manures in gencral break the mould, without 
impregnating it with their flavours ; dung breaks it as much 
as any, but its own ftrong ſcent riſes with it, and over- 
powers that of the foi}. phe 
There are others of the coarſe kind, liable to the ſame 
- objection; but the principle is the ſame in all: and this 
ſtrong ſmell of the manure after rain, ought to be an ob- 
jection to the uſe of thoſe ſubſtances which give it. STE 
We find that all manures render the earth more eaſy.to 
be influenced by rain; and this is their uſe ; for it is the in- 
fluence of rain upon the mould which nouriſhes plants. 
Thoſe manures, which at the ſame time ſend up a coarſe 
and unpleaſant ſmell of their own, with the pure fragrance 0 


7 / 
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the natural earth, give alſo the ſame ill - flavoured particles 
to the plants they nourith. From this we are taught that 
the moſt genuine and wholeſome vegetables are — — on 

land improved by tillage only; and this is one great recom—- 
mendation of the horſehoeing huſbandry : and we may learn 
alſo, that when manures are uſed, the beſt and fitteſt for 
the purpoſe are thoſe which have no ſmell or taſte of their 
own. Thus the improving land by additions of the earthy 
kind, is more wholeſome, as well as more laſting than by 
dung. The air never fails to excite ſome degree of fermen- 

tation in a rich ſoil, when it is turned up; and this is much 
encreaſed by the addition of water. 'The ingenious Dr. Home 
has obſerved, that a quantity of pure mould, dug up and ex- 
poſed to the air, ſwells immediately fo, that the hole whence 
it came will not hold it: and this ſwelling is encreaſed by a 
moderate quantity of wet. This is a ſeparation of the parts of 
the ſoil, and this diſpoſes it to nouriſh plants. Whatever 
can effect this, gives fertility to foil ; and that which effects 

it moſt perfectly, and with the leaſt alteration of the quali- 
ties of the ſoil, anſwers beſt the purpoſe of agriculture. _ 


CHAP. vll. 
Of the nature of black mould. 


=ARTH of this kind is far from the nature or condi- 
tion of what the chemiſts call by that.name. They 
mean a ſubſtance from which all volatile parts have been 
taken away, but were that the caſe with this earth, it could 
not ſmell with rain. We know that odours depend on vo- 
latile particles; and we ſhall find, by experiments, that 
this earth contains ſuch, WF | 1 
Authors ſpeak of ſalts, but this is a queſtionable doc- 
trine: the firſt quality of ſalt is, that it diſſolves in water; 
now mould, being expoſed to continual rains, would be di- 
veſted of its falt ſoon, if it originally poſſeſſed any. | 
But that this earth contains oily particles, is plain. from 
reaſon and experience; and theſe, as they are happily cal- 
culated for the ſupply and nouriſhment of plants, have alſo 
the power of ſcent. Water may paſs through the foil for 
ever, and not diſlodge theſe particles, for oil does not mix 
with water. We wonder how plants obtain their different 
qualities and virtues from the ſame mould, which we think 
does not in itſelf contain any thing of that nature; but this, 
though a natural, is too haſty a concluſion. Bodies contain 
things often, of which they give no teſtimony to the * 
| an 
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Sol it is chus with mould. We can diſcover oil in it by 
certain experiments, though we do not perceive it imme 
diately by the wes 5 and this r _ what. gives us 1 
much wonder. 

N Nitte will melt withous taking n unlech ſomething of Y 


an oily nature be added to it: any oily matter will, in this 


ate, make it flame, and nothing except an oily matter 
will; therefore we know that whatever takes this effect is 
oily,” or that it contains an oily matter. Vegetable mould 
taken up where there has been no dung, will make nitre 
fame and burn violently. By this we know that it con- 
tains an oily matter in large quantity, though it be ſo blend- 


ed with the reſt of its ſubſtance, as not to be obvious to 


our ſenſes. The looſe quality of this pure mould, gives 


free paſſage to the roots of plants; its ready ſeparation by 


water, and the effects of that mixture, tend to give its-oily. 
and other active parts to plants; and its open texture and 
dark colour diſpoſe i it to receive and retain all the ſun beams, 
as they make it reflect fewer than any other ſurface or co- 
lour. Even light which is thus plentifully.abſorbed by this 
kind of ſoil, is no mean agent in vegetation, though the 
powers of it are but newly "Uifootered in this part of the 
ſyſtem. That which can put the parts of plants into a 
tremulous motion and- retain them in it, is no ſmall agent 
in the diſtribution of their j juices: that which has power to 
cauſe the amazing properties of the ſenſitive plant, may 
very well be received as a powerful effieient in the nou- 
riſhment of ſeeds and other uſeful parts of plants. 

We fee a pure, looſe, dark coloured mould is the 


kind of foil moſt ſuited in its nature to theſe purpoſes 5 


therefore we learn that in all our management of unfavour- 


Able ſoils, this is the condition toward which we are to at- 


tempt to' dring gthem. 
It has been ſuppoſed that this kind; af foil kinds * 
alkaline ſalt, becauſe experiments ſhew, that it will fer- 
ent with a weak acid, and take off the acidity. But this 
is an equivocal trial, for chalk and other ſuch earths-wilt 
ferment with vinegar, and deſtroy its acidity ; and theſe 
fubſtances are much more naturally to be wangen in the 
earth, than abfolute ſalts. | 
Chymical diſtillations of earth afford other ſubſtances, 
but many requiſites muſt concur in order to our formin 
a rational conjecture of the real contents of mould from 
this proceſs. It is hard. to 28 75 where -mould has not been 
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8018 27 
im regnated with the dung or urine, | or, perſpiration” of 
rger animals, or the corrupted bodies of inſects, either of 
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0 HAP. vm. 
Of. the nature of clay. 


1 F we examine clay according. to the qualities which we 


4 


have found te be effential to the nature of a good ſoil, | 


and to give that character to mould, we ſhall find it has 
them not. It does not readily receive water, nor break and 
come to pieces with it; nor do we perceive when it ĩs wet- 
ted with rain, that freſh ſmell which riſes from good mould. 
It will not ferment with acids, nor alter their O taſte, 
nor has it the common properties of the other earths. 
There is no oil apparent in it, but its qualities render it 
very probable, that there is in it a large portion. Its ſoft 
toughneſs is like an effect of oil; and the way in which 
water runs off from it, is alſo very like the nature of oil, 
which does not admit water to mix with it on ang: r 
caſion. 

Experiments fail in 7 He this, but that is no ef 
it is not in the ſubſtance ; for things may be ſo united b 
nature, 'as to be very difficult! ſeparated by art. What is 
moſt ſingular 'in the cynical” experiments made on day, 
is that it affords a ſmall quantity of an alkaline ſpirit. This 
contradicts the account given by chemiſts of earlier time, 
who ſay, there is in it a vitriolick acid: but perhaps 1 it ma 
not be difficult to account for this miſtake. We find i in TN 
the clay pits about London, and in general throughout the 
kingdom, Jumps of the mineral called pyrites, from which 
copperas is made; this contains abundance of vitriolick 
acid; and perhaps this has led the chemiſts to ſuppoſe that 
acid was in the clay itſelf. _ 


It is of uſe to know. thus. certainly and exactly the a 


Giples and conſtituent. parts of ſoils ; becauſe we thall that 
way. be led rationally to the uſe of proper additions in the 


article of manures. Practice and experience are the far- 
mer's beſt guides, but theſe do not exclude a deeper ſearch; 
the beſt” WA of experience is to ſelect among many thing: 

that Which has anſwered beſt ;, but there is need of f fund 


of khowledge, to know which ubſtances ſhould. be brought 
The 


- Into the trial. 
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48 8011s. : 
-  Theoll in clay is ſo latent, that a lump of common clay 
put into melted nitre, would not make it burn; but dei 
powdered and thrown in, ſome ſparks were occaſioned. 
We have theſe experiments on the authority of Dr. Home; 
whoſe veracity is as much above impeachment as his know- - 


ledge. ; 85 
A Ob > pe 
O new manures for a ſandy ſail. 


＋ HE addition of clay to ſand, which reduces it into a 
perfect loam, is well known, and has been practiſed 
with the 2 ſucceſs; and even where the ſandy ſoils 
are pooreſt of all, there needs only to be ſome paſture 
earth thrown on with the clay, and the whole becomes a 
good and valuable mould. But ſince the publication of theſe 
methods, a new practice has been introduced, and that very 
ſucceſsfully in ſome parts of England ; this is the manuring 
fandy ground with boggy earth, or that light and tough 
ſoil which lies in boggy ground at ſome diſtance below the 
ſurface, and approaches to the nature of peat, 8 
The experiments which have been made with this, have 
ſucceeded variouſly in degree, according to the ſkill with 
which they were made; but the beſt method is this. | 
Dig from the wet part of a bog a quantity of this 
light, ſpongy, wet ſoil ; and while it is moiſt and tender, 
mix with it ſome dry paſture earth, and a ſmall quantity of 
coal aſhes. Blend all well together, and fpread it over the 
field. wy ; 1 
Ploughing comes eaſy on this kind of land, therefore let 
it be well plowed in, and after ſowing, ſprinkle on ſome 
old woollen rags chopped ſmall. This is not a very dear 
_ of drefling, the land it is meant to improve is cheap, 
and very: often it ſucceeds ſo well, as to ſet it upon an e- 
qual footing with the better kinds. The effects of the bog 
earth is laſting, that of the rags is temporary, and ſhould 
ST ar every ooh AGEING. 
The author to whom TI believe the firſt hint of this 
practice was owing, ſpeaks of uſing the boggy earth alone, 
but where I have ſeen that tried it did not ſucceed. In- 
deed, uſed alone, it is inferlor to clay ; becauſe, though it 
has the ſame quality in detaining wet, which a ſandy ſoil 
naturally ſuffers to paſs off too quickly, it has not that fund 
n | _ „ 


— 


| SO 1 LS 40 
of fertili 2 which we find in clay, but chis way: it anſwers 
excellen f 

Rags are alſo recommended ee in 1 8 ſoils, but they 
cannot ſupply the great want of vegetable mould, or ſome 


thing analogous tant. Neither is it pradticable to 
the rags in quantity enough, to be uſed as a minute of any 


conſequence alone, upon large pieces of ſandy ſoil,” Ne. | 
thing is more wanted than a ſubſtance which would anſwer : 


this purpoſe, for the quantity of ſandy ground almoſt b irren, 
is very great in England; and what we here *. fes 8 
miſes't to Jane's _ the purpoſe. 1 49 | 


' CHAP, 0; 


* — 8 3 
5 way * 


Of the management of « a 7 heathy fail.” 8 . a 


BY: * heathy foil we mean that kind which 1 is ſalty 
found on heathy and dry barren' Sround: the Scotch 
have a peculiar name for this ſoil, they call it TIL I, tho? 
it ſeems their farmers,' who are as con nfuſed in their 1 names 
of things as ours in England, ſometimes give the fame 
name to other ſoils, only becauſe they are barren. 

He who recollects the brown duſty matter, which forms 
che upper coat of the ground on our large 'hilly commons, 
where no turff covers it, and where fern, and heath, and 
furze, and a few brainhles make up all the growth, will 
know what is meant by: the heathy foiF : but for its quali- 
ties and nature we are indebted'to the diſcoveries of that ex- 
cellent perſon before named, ww, has applied ſcience to the 
ſervice of agriculture." . 


He diſcovered that in theſe foils, there not daly 3 is want- | 


ing the fine mould, which ! is the proper food of vegetables; ; 
but that they contain a kind of poiſon to all ve getable 
life: and b 2 of the chemical kind he found this poi⸗ 
ſonous quality to be owing to particles of iron 
The experiments by which this was made are incon- 
teftible.. N. 7 acid would ferment with it, and acquire by 
hat means an irony taſte: this liquor would turn Th 
with galls; and the {dil itſelf; when calcined,” would 
a great nieaſure attracted by” aJoadſtone.”' hehe are” the 
proofs of iron in the bk by the qualities of that metal 


were ſhewn by as plain | exp eriments : „ mall Ae 
t of iron Wasted i innwter, and mixed wi b 


mould, deſtioyed the plants which 'wefe?ſown' in . 3 


> Thus w learn the! two en 3 of the heathy 
4 or. IV. | ſail ; 
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ſoil ; and by knowing truly to what the barrenneſs ſo pe- 


culiar to it is owing, 
attempt the cure. 1 


we are directed in what manner to 
1100 ugh it be evident from the experiments of Dr. Home, 


chat an irony, matter in this quantity, is a poiſon! to plants, 


the farmer needs not deſpair: of mending it: nor is he to 
fuppoſe, that in order to this, he muſt get out the iron it 
ntains. Plants, th deſtroyed by too much of this 
Ferry ineous. matter, will ' plainly bear ſome: portion of it. 
For. Geoffroy and Lemery among the French, and many 
ſince among ourſelves, have found that all plants contain 


ſome iron: the aſhes of all vegetables, ſo far as has yet 


been tried, contain ſome particles which are attracted by 
the loadſtone. It is not neceſſary therefore, either to take 
this iron out of the ground, or to render it incapable of 
diſſolution in water, fo as to be carried up into the veſſels 


of plants, as has been thought needful for this purpoſe ; the . 


reat point is to add a due quantity of matter, Which is 

it for vegetation, to this dry and: ferrugineous ſubſtance 
muft not be. uſed alone, for it would wafh away from the 
ſoil, but with a mixture of a clayey loam, it makes a ma- 
nure that will remain wich it, and improve it im a laſting 
manner. | 5 8 


_ It; is a thing of great importance to amend it: and very late 


experiments have proved, that this, though it be difficult, 
is not, impracticable,. If we eould take out the irony: mat- 
ter from this ſoil, that alone would not be ſufficient; for it 
would ſtill be in the condition of a dry looſe,/duſt, inca- 
pable of detaining the rains, and wholly: deſtitute of the 
common nouriſhmeat-of plants. Therefore, as this taking 
out the ferrugineous parts is neither practioable inn itſelf, 
nor would it anſwer the purpoſo if it could be done; the 
method that is to be attempted is very plain: mou vege- 


table matter muſt be added in large quantity, ſo that the 


irony: particles, which now in a manner make up the ſoil it- 
ſelf, ſhall be but an inconſiderable part of it; and this muſt 
be of ſuch a; kind, that it will remain in the land, and 
will detain water: ſufficiently among it. 
For this purpoſe let the practical farmer: mix equal parts: 


N of pond mud and of a tough loam; that is, of an eartn 


which conſiſts principally of yellow clay, but has ſo much 
ſand in it as will render it capable of mixing with * | 
5 . 7; 4 where 


3 
bee need be bit à fmaſl mixtufe of it for W. purpoſe; . 
x7 the heathy foil itfelf being looſe and h Na wi | a 
Ift in the hich,” 2 | 

When the mud And kai are mi Red, It e 
W yt grow upon the land, be torn up ca | 
the roots, and carried off the in ound; 1 ain to. es 3 
let Hed Shes be mixed with the mud an „ and the 
Whole ſpread over the ground and plowed 1 1 9 it, af- 
ter this, be every year refreſhed with a {maller quantity of 

the faijie manure, and it will become and and continue a rich 
_ 42 rtile ſofl. The vio of this drefling is conſiderable, 
df the 9 aas for ſo much wulf be laid on as in 
ner to new make the ſoil., It is not to be conſidered 
or managed as the common method of laying on. dung ar 
=_ Ie manures, but as the improvement of a ſoil by marl- 
; the quantity of which renders the firſt expence con- 
fi etable; bur the advartage very well anſwers to it, be- 
cauſe it laſts many years. 

After the ſoil has been thus 0 Ts of the natüre of 
the better 1555 it may occaſionally admit all the wg a 
prover ts. Four crops may very well be expect 
it in the common method of huſband 17. Wr theſe 5 
will be ſerviceable to f RET, over ground, ſoon 
ter ſowing, a ſmall qu andy of wood ſoo F and. the dung 
of fowls mixed together, and a little rich. ba added to 
this, to make it 57820 well upon the ground. 

Tbis will give the looſe ſoil a new fermentation. and 
; and the enereaſe in the crops, and fulneſs of the 
car, will: very well repay the additional expence. 
: It may not be improper to add on the preſent. oc- 
caſion, Gat there is ſcarce any thing which has ſuch. an 

immediate effect upon the grain in the ear, as this mix- 
ture of fowls dung, and ſoot. The greateſt ſucceſs is 
when this drefling Is given with a light and. ſparing hand, 


Falk the time of the formation of the car Au the of hy 
f ] 85 „ 


HAP. 1 


of the Has if laying * a fil; in nia. 


5 15 HETHER \ we have a foil to improve which has in 


itſelf the qualities neceſſary for a fr vegetation ; 
or, whether ri be one that has received the Ane of 


manures; 3 nothing bende more to the improving its qua- 
EY 2 ties, 
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bee ingin action its natural or aims rich- 
"Heſs, CONES: lee xpoſ! pan ing wt the air, 1; 
© It's" ben 1. y repeated experience, that 7 a tail, 
; Which, i in el good, 190 en, exbauſted. by repeated 
We Ny the eh 3 it up, fo the air, for a due; time, ra- 
its 


is is the e ffect o of fallo win "bf [land ; bur we have not 
5 full, ele that. 58 0 20 btained from, that prac- 
"tee? bee uſe It is not done in the moſt jud Juc dicipus manner. 

is" Is a co 71 75 ration of, great importance to [ je 25 
Fe Lone is n 1 bliged to to dere uggn fallowin 
"HE ha e kk 875 fe is only in the neighbourbe of gra 
retry kn, be | had 1 in, abundance 3 and many. o 
oy ures Felt de dep end upon the fame accident. 92 
"Yery tickeſt K Kip ds are, I. plied Almol entirely from London: - 
* 28 is in 35 great icaſure owing, to this that the Hert- 


3 x farmers, and others' Who are within, reach of the 


. tfopolis, Rave better crops than the reſt. he is attri- 
uted to their management, is in a great meaſure owing 
to the „ having tf E 451 3 7 ge, 1 e ne- 


Teffarh to o Produc, e thi em; avings of horn, ſhreds, of! eather, 


Air, Pegs, 7700 the like, cannot be h % in ſuff 3 2 
1 Ae here; nor are rags and « coal ſoot. to be o 
ned In dde quantities in the country. , ... 
Laws To 9 advantages the farmers of the neighbour- 
ing *othities Owe” in a great meaſure their ſucceſs: and 
ee ono, 55 FR | ſuch. artificial SN i not to 
obtalhed;. ſhould car Filly e the moſt of the natur 
. e Kak F : 
The air is n to laces and t is the great, re- 
1 of vere Sable nouri 12 Into t is are 5 l at 
Lg, 4h C 7058 and ſoot, of pütri ed 10 il and ve- 
on at Ke, My nd of n , Iſe is known, and 
otbtleſs of mahy thin hich do the e not nown 
promote ve 99 5 9 hrs * 5 > | 
© ele things "Rave come origi inally from the earth into 
the air; and they are capable of giving vigour to the far- 


2 


31495 


kgs 


mer's crops, if added t6 thé earth again. 


They come beſt when mixed with dews and rains, be- 
.cauſe then they are\ Better blended with the mould, and 
will remain longer in it. Therefore, the e + bulineſs 
Tho places Als de dance on thele, 1s fo put his Land. 
x99 nition 6 VebelVe mem. 


10 Plage gives fand Ve Oh 17. 5 Phe air, if wel 


0 Ca Brow Ali! os bis 44 
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3. as 4834 vs 10 151 PT VET: 


kind of ken ility, ma paſs for ever over a 
8 e ſu 95 e is hardened and fm 
Without do 15 it the leaſt ſervice; but hen the biegen 
N an the ſ ſurfac face is rendered looſe, een ende 
5 enfer and 7 remain, 1 F | 
To this. is 0 1 15 the 1 of plowing Bllowed landen 
H the were left vacant crops; only, they would, recruit 
e very | little; and Lin conſequeiice,. the more they. 
are. owed the greater is the advantage. ha 1 4 
The Frets, unk this ariſes from the de Jefiruc? Eon 1; 
| we ecds, wi £ 2 would ET grow large upon the graund,: 
| and, ox IT Tull, who has 905 happily; 
th queh 85 ways . Vs: applied philoſophy to tillage, 
fee e owing, merely t9 the breaking and diyi ing 
1 of the ſoil. ol 
'Fhe; truth is {parece would exhauſt, but, little; N 


yh ſoil would Al gain little, , if left ſo quiet, as to admit: 


er "owt on it: and i in the ſame manner we may: {a 
o of ng ge not in itſelf give that fertility, £01 775 
ground, 5 it; puts the mould into a condition to regeivr 
it. 03 this let the PEE, count, and; he will Bot. be > diſap-; 
int ted: 2 5 underf forthe cou it is that: giyes; hin W this. 
än let Her pf e courſe by which der will ob⸗ 
tain it . moſt perfectly. 1077.5 
The oftener. the ground is ; plowed. during 1 the time. of i its 
lying fallow, the more advantage it will receive, In this. 
manner he may give i it in four months as much fertility - as, 
it uſually, r receives 1n eight; and by a proper method of ext; 
poſure, he 112 i wach more than twice the uſual ad 
ne 5 10 


Ness 


tages. 2 Nin A 
cee, let him * more . Wo, a than 
is common. for fallowed lands; ; and let him turn up, the 
foil! in higher ritlges... 1 
Experience ſhews, that the hs of  ſheep-folds,. though: 
t ey have ſcarce any thing of the advantage of the dung) 
and 15. 0 of the creatures, yet are rendered ſo extreamly. 
fertile, 1 at che ere ſerve 3s a manure for other; lands. It is 
not toi b aned, but they receive ſame. benefit from. 
JC Fu 2 1. the creatures, 3 the great advantage is 
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om the mould of hich; they « © -onfiſt, being. e 
| $3 to the ar in 2 high Fade A 9 Wich but li Te 
rot þ g 
en of the fame nate we may ni from th the 
common (condition of * js eo pron wick. i 
are fertile in a ſurprizing egree o weeds tho are 
niade up of the very worlt part ; & Ting il; HB pee hin og bong 
employed for that purpoſe but 
Which being carried down two I oe. N blo the Furt 
face, generally _ not 3 e mould for the moſt part, 
but = Joam or brick earth. This is not fertile in itlelf, and 
it can poffbly have nd advantage put ftom being thus ex 
poſed'; and yet the conſequence | is even a fo oa 
tility. There cannot be a greater Proof. of | Ge ef- 
feck of the air upon land, When pr 6 xpoſe d to its in- 
fluence. 5 VVV 
We do not xpect the farmer to lay up 2 whole Belg - 
that he fallows, in banks like theſe: but as he ſees the 
1 advantage is to be obtained by throwing up the ſoil 
h and nafrow ridges; let him? in all his plowings 
of by: w land, underſtand that the higher | he throws up 
the ridges, the more benefit the earth will receive from the 
air; and that the next article of improvement under this 
citcumſtance,' is the frequent repetition of the work. It will 
be worth ſome additional trouble to obtain fo much larger 
atlvahtage;' and by due attention to this care, the Want of 
manures will, in m many ſoils, be "ſcarce perceived. The 
meals of the benefit are the rains and dews; and thoſe who 
faricy theſe to be plain water and nothing more, are valtly 
miſtaken. Dews are raiſed from the earth; and from 1 
things which contain a moiſture, that the warmth of the air 
can'exhale ; the perſpiration of plaiits'is now well known, 
and that of animals is an Wy wy Ben pc : both theſe 
come into the air and mix with dew,” and thetefore. it is ca- 
pable of giving vaſt fertility ' to Jad. * "Rain water has, 1 in 
ſome degree, the ſame advantages, for it has, been raiſed in 
vapours ; and howſoever pure it ; ſuppoſed by thoſe 
unaccuſtomed to minute reſearches, the chymiſt knows it 
contains particles of many kinds, beſide the water. "Theſe 
two' kinds of moiſture, when they fall upon 2 hardened 
furface; do not penetrate, aid when upon à ſoil that is 
naturally looſe, they run through. It is the ground mel- - 
lowed by cultüre, which receives their true Feat. Tn 
12750 the particles "we Teparated « enoug] ror one another 10 


1 12 . TY > T3 
t 7 1 3 3 give 
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give paſſage tothe Mater, and they are ſo looſe on their 
own :ſuxfaces, that itiis alſo-ddue into them as well»as 
between them g; and in conſequence of this it mellow and 
ferment the ſoib more and mordGGG 1 
The earth in whiekplants are to gw, — innu- 
merable ſuch particles, and the more of themrate thus im- 
pregnated, the better it will produce. 
| As. this ſœeundity is owing to the air, it wil be obtained 
only-in thoſe parts of a field thus prepared to receive it, as 
are expoſed to the air. We do not mean by this, that the 
air, rains, and dews afftet in this manner only the ſurface 
of cke earth: they really e in chis effectual manner 
to ſome depth; and the perten part ſo: far ĩs enriched ; 
but no deeper: thereſotre in order to give a land the full 
adyantage of fallowing, or in other words, to enrich it as 
much as poſſible hy ARA, Mews, and air, it muſt be often. 
and thoroughly turned. 

We will ſuppoſe a field Jaid ap in Bigh ridges, as has hooks 
here-dire&ed, and thus impregnated With the: virtues of 
the air. When it has lain long enough for this advanta 
the period of which muſt be varied, according to the ſea 
and weather, theſe ridges muſt be all broke down, anll 
new ones thrown up in ſuch a manner, that the part of the 
ſoil, which was before in the middle of thoſe ridges, and 
was therefore hidden from the air, ſhall be now the outſide 
of the new ones, and | conſequently ſhall be fully expoſed 
to it. 

This.proceſs is to Js repeated, till the whole ſoil has at 
one time or jy been turned open and free to the air, and 
has wn wg 8 to dt as long as was needful, for obtaining 
this" ertih 

The 1 needs not to er that while he is 
giving this advantiigets one part of the 'mould, he is lofing 
it in another; or chat the part which was enriched by be- he 
re mg air, will loſe. that & voi ity again, by be- 

buried: the feecundity the mould thus receives, is too 

tial for ſuch Joſs. It will never evaporate, nor any 

np de loſt, but in the nouriſhment of plants. Let him 

take care he does not permit - weeds to grow upon the place 
do exhauſt jt; and it will remain to enrich his crop. = 

Fallowing has this other tony for the farmer, that it 
is beſt done when the nd may be left at reſt without 
- loſs. In ſummer, which is the time for his annual crop, 
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56 >, SOILS; 
ſhould be redeided into, and detained im the ſoil; ate then in 
agteat meaſure diſſipated in the air: it is in winter, and in 
ſpring, the great benefit of fallowing is to be obtalned; and 
he who has not tried the rational practice here laid down, 
canndt' conceive hat may be done by mere fallows, between 
the time of gathering in a crop in autumn, and the ſeaſon of 
ſowing another in ſprin gg. 
They err who adviſe tillage in the place of manure, or 
would have the farmer depend upon manure, withéüut due 
tillage; the true methot is to make a judicious uſe of both*: 
and in the caſe we have named, all iſnould be left to che ef- 
fects of fallbwing, till the ſeed is in the ground, and then a 
light ſprinkling of ſome of thoſe rich manures, which Spe- 
rate in a ſmall quantity, is of prodigious advantage. The 
ſoib is looſe and open, ſo that it is readily received, and pe- 
meftrates deep. It is a ſeaſon when rains are to be expected, 
and they waſh it in; and this is done juſt as the feed is 
ſwelling and ſoſteninig in the grouhd, and as the new roots 
are ſhooting from it : the moſt perfect virtue of the matiiire 
is roceiurd into the: firſt rudiment of the Plant, and the ori- 
inal. ſhoat! being ſtrong, the whole ſucceeding growth will 
be ſtrong alſo. The 40 is free ds well as rich,  atid the 
fibrẽs of the robts, are ſent evety Way; and Wherever 
they. diſperſe themſelbes, they are lodged: among nod: 
Hhment kt!!! 9, SECT BOYER BN 
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f the er of tbe winter Jeaſon"ilpt vegetable mould. 

bas ont 0330053 5510 Di 9357t 26 If 15 e en it 

E have obferved that the winter and ſpring are the 
ſeaſons wherein the earth receives moſt benefit from 


fallows, and the fact has been acknowledged by thoſe who 
"differed moſt as to its cauſe ; it has been a cuſtom to tal 


of Aue in the air, as a great efficient in fertilizing the 
Stound; and the winter air has been ſuppoſed to abound 
ith this uſeful ſalt, more than that of ſummer: froſts have 
"been attributed to it; and conſequently, that fruitful quality 
[Which the earth is found to receive from a winter expoſure 
to the air, has been attributed. in a,great meaſure to-it, But 
we may find more natural cauſes; and it is neceſſary. we 
mould underſtand the true ones, in order to take advantage 
of them, by managing our culture of the ground fac- 
If it were true, that the air in froſty ſeaſons therdhovade 
5 | | 1 e 


* 


86118. 
ed ch iütre; halt Would t k reifen Why it Wr! Furt, 
inſtead of improving the ſoil, for nitte in a 3585 qualittty 
appears to be a5 Miuctr 4 Poifön k plants, 45 fron 
Indeed froſt is produit e the Aude fu . 731 
and it effects the Food Purpoſe of b 0 

merely as froſt ; not as Gpertihg by meins ' of 
Whatever breaks the body of hb mould, $647 it "th 
means of receiving impregnation from the air; and froſt 
does this in a very apparent manner. It immediately con- 
nects and combines the particles of earth by means of the 
water _ is among them ; and when it ceaſes, they ſ 
rate find ET y from one another. This, pt. 
them to the Air new ſurfaces ; 3, and whatever, do 
olftains tHe advantadè of A new impregnation. . = It is 
2ifon froſts, which immediately follow rain, do mot gopd 
99 the ſoil; "ab chef mer, abe kn Ws 8 ſhould, take 
the advantage in I ull extent, b paving is: falj 
at hoſe ſeaſons —_— rains and its weed fig 10 s may / be 


* "+ * 
4 = C n 


en by is tag poet to eie 8 ground 
es ; ; but 1 i an equal error. at fnow. 


bas * 55 is 8 5 every plowman, as well | AS. 

_ Sardener, Knows it; And theſe untaught obſervers reaſon —— 
ter when t at ſnow mellows the ground by. 

| 8 It" WH che 7 who has recourſe 10 l 55 
falt, or the Fmt with his nitro- aerial principles. 


Of late a N a ſtem of the fertility derived _ ſnow. is 


AS there 1: 18 ſome miſtake it in it, we ate ſorry 


The en 1 15 gen contains an oh 2nd by that 


means gives fertility to the earth, The proof i is, that ſnow 


ä Water being feta fortni ht in a dear, became covered with 
2 moulditteſs. and char this mouldineſs burnt on a red hot 
Kon : we hl! 
| getables do fo, and — is of that tribe. But this oil 
neither ever was in th ſnow, n nar fm on it, 
ye have of late time he hs [ae great degree of 
knowledge in the minute part of the a mouldineſs i is 


known to conſiſt of ſmall plants whoſe ſeeds floati 
the: air, take Lodt ein che ſurface e nid. This is all! * Doſs 


whether Sep hug e on Tow er or on common 
1 1 5 * * 1 1 0 Water; 
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10 8 in other parti- 


1 hot deny that mouldirteſs contains oil; all ve- 
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58 SOILS. 
nl aach the ſnow. ur baue afforded no oil without 


The 1 accurate PUTTER 3 chat w. nen 
no ſalt; and. we are therefore left to the plain old ſyſtem, 
of e tbe round; and ĩts moiſtening it in a pe- 
culiar iar g radual way, its low melting, fot be ef it 
* n ene dil. 


8 
Of the everflewings of TTY | - PRI 


T HE ar dreads his land being overflowed at an im- 
proper "ſeaſon ; but when he can obtain it id A right 
time, there.is nothing he ought more to wiſh. 
here of the plain and ſimple overflowings of a eg wa- 
ter loaded Sith light and fine particles of mould, ſuch as 
floods naturally bring with them: but there are waters whoſe : 
quali is as hurtful as this can be beneficial. 

hen ee 1 runnin from. A war ge hi igher 


FE KS 


. hee r rains a out t of the 3 Höch Fo 7, "bj <2 
the richeſt part of the manures, and the li ghteſt and 
duell of the ſoll. They run thick with theſe in the ri⸗ 
vers, and they are in the ſame condition carried over their 
banks to the adjoining grounds: thus the richeſt part of 
dreffings, mixt with the moſt valuable portion of the naval | 
earth, is ſpread 1 in a thin coat over the ſurface of the . 
The Hood remains long enough for the thick parts in t _ 
ter to ſubſide, and the abundant wet is thoroughly diſchar 
either by the natural deſcent of the ground, or 104 088 
ſiſtance of a few drains ; and all is le ft 5" Ln 
a nothing befide. 


Cc H A P. av. 
Of waters buriful to vegetation. 


Sve H 3 is the effect of thoſe favourable. everfloniogas 
but where water impregnated, with ingredients which are 
enemies to vegetation, or even with thoſe which in a ſmall 
Proportion would help it, in an over abundant degree, the 


* 


damage i is er caſe : 
when the 2 825 55 = 5 me amly and 
as 'R | 


often, it age in iniſchi e 


The farmer ſees what 8 ould verflowings : 
we ſhall now tell him ae be is wo. 1  myd- 
dy water i is what he ſn edel, the contrary, 
ſuch as js clear and cold 1520 15 Fn + 0g The water 
of rivers in flogd is Ag beſt any and the water of a cold ſpring 
in its elear, 1 80 can Wen but miſchief. oe 

Even if jt thould come r the ground when the crop, 

ranges weten & yroal not 12 12 purpoſe Wich- 
| ; gardener e water given to 
8208 f Should be of 3 of "the ſame FR hue with th the bel on 
Sie it ĩs ſprin kled. 33 it b t does more A 

220 the. 5 Nen; affor ling moiſture. 

nz 9925 be 


kat vill manage vl a 
bf teh s the ph cul 


ture. 
| iſ ho Oe and coldneſs thus found i in abſolute ite 
28 there 25 be x a worſe ingredients. Springs are 
edicinally impregnated with falts and 1 — d in this 
their water is very improper for the ſervice of vege- 
rat, When this is the caſe ny 2' great degree, the wa- 
ters are reſerved for uſeful purpoſes; but it very often hap- 
pens, that ſprings are impregnated with theſe in a lighter 


manner; it is not perceived or regarded in . tale ; 3 557 if 
may be en to hurt ve ation. 2 


theſe caſes,” where a ſpring riſes on the of. 
farmer, his gre: t' care muft be 00 SR it g E 0 


it _ elſc Owen > Near him, he muſt prevent 80 getting in- 
groun 


po h 
We have re that iron is | burtful to vegetation, When 


5 the 45 n ka abundant in the ng ae png la 
14 very common. di bf 
be too eien n n bis guard aga 


; often [3 fityatec ag inns gi bre e 


raifien the” coat of vi walt wa mould a great 4374 : 


far as their influence « extends no ure or other art can 
produce good ctops. © 7 


When ee fuels fp, | let im op the V2 
with galls, ot even method | 
and the proof i is Wb. f the 59 e purple or. 
: F, there is iron in the water, And till h be has us. 
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e 463 ft Beto” HE fey o ee cat moul;hs 

"ho fertilicy in | 25 19 7 | 

ringe Have the, an Idalſty: fob agb 41 eh og 

ſalt or ſe hog are e cellent as e too | Jarge a quan a da- 
Ire to veottarl ou 

Waters impreguated wi * $: eee f tub hi 


” Vater a 


— inn a great degte 1 and when 
it 1 $ that veſts of 97 55 65 5 


ds yy the Tun up zon the 


d by = ind 1 
farmer” 5 end 5 Lhe is c fo | "har ariſing from a ny 


A the ther. | 
"Theſe nil kelpect partleitir | i but they th 157 
be kay iſefut : "therk ire fertugirieo! | kings common 
5 hig ds; anfl I in th ir courſe, the) are 0 ten 1 
Wal pr NR ER of the Howe, 1 her e they 
nd unt el tisch Kid . 
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ftaiices : as t Te VR. Weeks to 155 
ſb thire- Are. city Net 1 _ | 
J if digging, Which 15 ne Te: 


fame reaſons. 
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| — ef in an equa deg gree-. 
p EI ene 110 1 7 e for earths 0 Sip ich ch 
C 2 70 in e 0 m nate as on 
with 1 A up Wile. Fa. ; et we "SL. 
cif 1 e Gaſs advited t to 8 Say as 4 A mas, 
5 TI andy Farid: $, Th him take Kare dat he y 
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rpbfe the” bie y Now e n n Clay, 40010 - 


. ih th ank black, un 1 ia urge: 1 55 16 cas | 


c 3 ail che ne edküg with che ce he his 
ful carefully examined, th 
Pre lie My aböut 0 8 5 o Hupe 8 N 1 
of ak 15 With chis flb ance, of pie piec eces FEY; vis 


1 75 fleck i wi 1 art 'df glictefiiiy 2. Sl fi Mn Titel e pare, 
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This would be moſt unfit t u & madre. 
We have, ound, that ! ad ft - PN» g. to plants 
119 t 177 54 is compoſe 17 th eſe two, nces. File 
know it by its Ining, and w, erever. 
hy 1 5 muſt be 4 to keep it gut o bis ground. 


4 55 in the. A .co 1 4 5 AD. of 0 ory 


Wee? is the 120 of. REP ho of ul dit that 
| will. ie 75 5 0 39 1905 ſo mf ris n Fog 


17 fe is . 4 fa expoſed to the pjr, they 
in a few mont er an der; 
| like Ew K ull 185 that ds N 5 — 
rains diſſolve this, and its influence i is ſpread 5 far * dat 
moiſture reaches. - 
Not far from Thorr don in Eſſex, the { ſeat of the late ex- ' 
cellent lord Petre, w aw a field of EIA, in general i in got 
Seer. but here 3 an. 1 were ſpots in ae the crop 
7A 5 utterly withered. here were ſo many gli, 5 
b Fr oy, y yea. the e of 1 cro 1 68 2 2 4 ſpoke 
wit e farmer, Who c tent In with ſa it w | 
1 blaft: but we ſhewed pag the cauſe. The fi ay Ry A 
dreſſed with, what he wnyerſiond © to be a yellow mar 815 
Was Fly a looſe and ſomewhat loamy clay; and; with ths 
had, 1255 e 70 many of theſe vitrioliek Jumps, 
as .th I kt 19 80 „ be had not been at the trou 1 to 


e . the remains of theſe in every pot 
7 85 Hy LT ;thus des 1 0 cabling, the 2 7 | 

Was es Pe Accor FG = big- 
985 70 e J this rin had extend af t TW threes. 


705 four ious pore, The: man was ſenſible 1 $67 
may.. Eo as A;Caytion t. 5 9 0 7 

ohhh e c * — — with. pyrites, 3 1 0 

1 We If, there. Are. ther. ſubſtances v w] 15 Se 7 

and may t erefore be hurtful to yeg 1 3 1 1 . Mi: ; 

ginally.in the ground, or are | ; ANY. ident bro 

Its: o& hre is à Al ince very well, 10 wn in En 

| 19 0 957 ever 22 es le in ing vg m yl be very 100 

285 e 
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The ffeſt Gchre is fohfd in lümps, and diſcovers i ) 

by its bright yellow colour ; but we ſGiteriines fird whole 
Bbitk of 4 Coarſe? Find, not unlike the brightelt of the yel- 
N : this is impregnated with iton, "Hough © in a ſmal- 
ler degree; and if this Thould by any careteſs huſbandman 
be Wen for x common cla „ and ufed 48 4 manure, the 
eotiſequences muſt be dety d deſtr üctive. We do not mean 
by this, that any earth which is ithpregnated with particles 
of iron, is thus fatal to vey refation 3 {Br all cla coiling 
ſome little portion of it. he wif chief 5 5 upon its 
being in 2 5 E quäntit | A in a ſtate of eafy ſe eparation 3 

and this is the condit oh of icon in the ochres, and of the 

vitriolick falt in the lumps of thi pyrites lodged in beds of 


cla 

x "theſe chere is yet an earthy ſibRance to be named, 
into the uſe of which the farmer may be eaſily ' deluded ; 
and which is very defffutive. It is a pliekilh, brittle; 
earthy matter, f und above and between beds of co bal. 
and fmetimes m 4 thin Aratum lying over beds of clay 
and of marle. There are black marfes, as well as heb. | 
of other colours; and che farmer ma eafif de led into 
the tete at aling this black, brittle earth, 4s one of 


This would be ver tete in te ahi, for it is an 
A loaded with iron. 
"he miſtake has been fometimes WY 11 the conſe- 
me bas been not ofily the deſtruQtion of the ont 
„ but the debaſing of the land' for many years, 
2 is a loofe' clay, fulf of minute and * diſſolved ber. 
ficlts of the pyrites before rtiehgil oy hen this is laid 
on a field by way of marare, the quantity is very great, 
and the whole body of the ſalt is wafh&@ im Before the mil. 
chief is diſcovered. Dr. Home mentiotis inſtances of his 
den knowledge of pleces of ground remnidifiing utterly bar- 
ren for thiee'years, after ſuch a earth was lald upon them 
and gives the teſtimony” of others of its Having contaitie 
the miſchievous effect much N This ſagacibus exa- 
Miner into the nature of theſe ſubſtances, wust that tlie 
tailtitef was owing ' to iron; ad abel, the taſte of the 
Earth, after it has lain a little tie expoſed to the air, very | 
plainly declares as much. : 
””" The huafbandiman will hots cls bets tafte, and by its 
ttunibly and' rough ſurface 3 but he will be led early into 2 


ſuſpicion of it, * the manner in which it lies in the _ 
&'d T. arle 


— 


DBUNGHILLS 6 


forms vaſt beds or thick ſtrata, and there lies 
of pans er brittle it be when taken up; 
IT this poiſonous. ſubſtance lies only in thin looſe © 
veins upon or berween other beds of other matter; 'Theſe 
marks will ſhew it, and they ſhould be underſtood as moſt 
important directions to ne huſbandman, to avoid what 
would be more deſtructive than all e eee r TY 
e eee e | l 


0 H A P. XVII. 
07 the conflrufion of dunghills. 


8 mean a ſubject as this may appear ER ; 
A of readers, the farmer is deeply intereſted in it: to 
him it is of more importance than almoſt * ing; and 
it is for that reaſon, that while we wonder artleſs me- 


thod in which theſe heaps of manure are generally made up- 


we ſhall- endeavour: to give directions whereby thoſe Taults 
E de remedied . 

The intent of a dungbill is to preferve — us 
may be uſeful for manure, till they are wanted upon the 
gtound; and to encreaſe their virtue by fermentation; white 
they lie together. What is underſtood by common dumg, is 
ftraw' wetted with the urine; and mixed with the excrement 
of horſes. The ſtraw, which is a vegetable stall“ becomes 

by degrees, a very: rich part of the manure; the animal 
matter promoting a fermentation in it, which reduees' the 
dry ſubſtance'of it into a' ſoft and mellow pulp, which 

by degrees diſſolves as it were with the rains, and is waſhed 
into the ground, and becomes the food of a new plant. 

In this manner all vegetables will rot, ant in that ſtate 
they will furniſh a ſupply of nouriſhment- for others“ 
Therefore all waſte matter of this kind ' ſhould de mixed 
with- the dung in theſe heaps, and rot among it-- 

We have given the method of making a pit for a com- 
poſt of all refuſe, in a preceding part of this'work ; and we 
ſhall now treat of the management of thoſe quantities whick 
are expoſed in heaps upon the ſurface of the ground 
A great article in the rotting, fermentation, and due pre- 
paration of dung, is the keeping it in à middle ſtate of 
moiſturs. Thoſe who make pits, uſually keep it too wet; 
and in the common method in dunghills it is too dry. The 
beſt way is to open a large but ſhallow pit in the ground, 
where the dunghil} is intended to be-raifed, and 9 the 
ttom 
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1 They place their dunghills much amiſs, who lay: them 


battom of this, unleſs it be in a ſoil which will naturaſly. 
bold water: but that too much wet may not be, there 
ſhauld he drains from this, and the liquor running from them 
Malin be preſerved. In this is contained a great deal of 
the virtue of the ingtedienis; and it ſhould be returned to 
them again at proper times. Wben rains keep the heap 


| manſkenoughs this wir ſtand in the pit into-which it runs; 
E 


and in dry ſeaſons, when the upper part of the dunghit is 
crumbly, it ſhould be thrown upon the ſurface again at dif- 
ferent times, by a labourer,".with'a ſcoop. By means of 
that repeated and gradual wetting, which would ſupply the 
place of rains 'in ſeaſons where none fell, the maſs would be 
kept at all times in a due condition of moiſture, © This wet- 


dig with its own liquor would be alſo, in many reſpects pre- 


ferable to that by rains, for the moiſture itſelf. having been 
tinaured with the fermented materials, would. the more and 
better aſſiſt fermentation. | 1 „ pts 


* 


i. 


on the tops of hills, or in bottoms. In the one caſe, the 


' winds dry them foo much on tlie ſurface ; and in the other, 


an oyer-abundance of wet: chills and. ſtops the fermentations 
a8 well as deſtroys the conſiſtence, and waſhes away the 
Yom f . 3 


beſt parts. 


The proper method is, to fix upon a place which has a 
very ſmall: deſcent : and a little below the dungbil, to 
make one or more of thoſe pits, which are to receive the 
moiſture that drains from the mas. 

- Whep the dunghbil is large, there ſhould. be ſeveral: ſuch 
pits, becauſe the quantity of moiſture which runs off will 
be conſiderable ; and becauſe it will be eaſier for the labou- 
ers to ſprinkle over the'whole'maſs from ſeveral pits in dif- 
Soc, tban from om. lun os ets 
As the ſun is of little ſervice in this fermentation, it is 


beſt to allow it- but little influence on the dunghil, becauſe 
it will evaporate the more ſubtile parts. Winds have the 


fame effect; and therefore the dunghil ſhould no more be 


expoſed to one of theſe, than to the other: having choſen 


the proper ſpot, let the farmer plant about it trees of quick 
growth; and ſuch as will hear moiſture: none are ſo proper 
28 the poplar king. Theſe will ſhoot very quick ina ſoil 

apt moiſt with the impregnated water of a dunghil, and 


' they will keep off the ſug and winds: but this is not all. The 


poplars evaporate - a vaſt quantity of moiſture, this will 
dang in the air defeaded by their ſhade, and; the Junghib 
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will have the advantage of ſhade and warmth, and a moiſt 
air. Fermentation will therefore be promoted, and a miſ- 
chievous evaporation prevented; the whole maſs will mel-⸗ 
low by degrees, and by frequent turnings will become 
Equally and uniformly fit for vegetation. A dunghill like 
this will anſwer doubly the purpoſe of that which is made 

in the common careleſs manner; and the trouble is little 
more than is allowed in the uſual way. . 
When we direct that the dunghill ſhould be defended from 
the conſtant force of bleak and drying winds, we do not mean 
that it ſhould be hedged round, or abſolutely ſhut up from 
them, Let it be open to the ſouth-weſt: for the moſt be-' * 
nefit is found from that quarter : why it is ſo nobody can 
tell, but experience ſhews that it is ſo. e 
Every time the dunghill has been freſh turned, let a thin 
covering of mould be ſcattered over it; the parings of any 
waſte place near hand. 4 2h N 
This aſſiſts in defending the dung from the miſchief of 


— 


evaporation; and being ſprinkled over occaſionally afterwards 
with the drainings of the dunghill, and turned in with the 
next digging up of the maſs, it will not only encreaſe the 
quantity, but even improve the whole. 

The purpoſe of dung is to give fertility to land; and 
we are ſenſible that it does this, by raiſing a fermentation. 
It will better raiſe this fermentation when there is a ſmall 
quantity of mould among it, than when it is mixed pure 
among the ſoil of the field. of tore. 119k 

Thoſe who are accuſtomed to fermentations, know that 
they are never brought on ſo regularly, or ſucceed fo well, 
as when a part of the matter to be fermented is originally 
mixed with the fermenting matter. It diſpoſes the two to 
mix more readily ; and all the power of the ferment is pre- 
ſerved and employed, whereas, otherwiſe, a great deal of it 
might be loſt before the operation was well begun. 

This is exactly the caſe in the preſent inſtance ; and ab- 
ſolute dung therefore does leſs ſervice, than ſuch as has an 
original . mixture of mould with it. | | ENS, 
Pure dung, though well mellowed in the heap, will be 
in a great meaſure evaporated on the ground, before its 
proper fermentation, by which it is to improve the ſoil, is be- 
gun; but-when there is a mixture of mould with it, the 
operation begins immediately, and there is no time for the 
evaporation. . | | | . 
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FV 
5 Of aſſiſting the fermentation of dunghills, 


E are ſenſible that many diſagreeable ſubſtances are uſed 
by the farmers, immediately upon the. ground when 
corn is ſown ; and we may much better bear the thought of 
them in the making of dunghills, where they alter their na- 
ture by fermentation, before they are brought to the imme- 
diate ſervice. Thus old woollen rags, full of the efluvia of 
beggars who have worn them, are thrown immediately on 
the field where corn is growing ; but there would be leſs 
coarſeneſs, in adding ſuch things to the common maſs in 
dunghills. 3 | e 
This apology is neceſſary for what we are about to 
propoſe; which is aſſiſting the fermentation of theſe repoſi- 
tories of manure, by putrifying animal carcaſſes. | 
Experiments have proved, that the degree of putrefac- 
tion and fermentation is much greater in the fleſh of animal 
bodies, than in their excrements ; and on this principle is 
founded the method here to be propoſed, of affiſting the fer- 
mentation of dunghills. e . 
Half the effect of this manure is loſt to the farmer, by 
the ſingle accident of its being generally but half fermented 
when laid upon the ground. Perfect fermentation would 
mellow all the parts; and they would then and- no other- 
wiſe be all uſeful to the purpoſe of vegetation. This will 
be promoted extreamly, by adding, at a proper time, the 
fleſh of putrifying animals. It will loſe its particular na- 
ture in the general maſs, and will have na particular ef- 
= _ the corn, more than a very perfect entiching of 
the ſoil. | | 
Thus when the dunghill is made up, and has lain ſo long 
as to require its firſt turning, let there be buried in it, at 
about the third part of its depth, the carcaſſes of two or 
three dead dogs, or ſome other matter of like kind; and let · 
a coat of mould be thrown over the top of the dunghill; 
when it is made up again with this addition, the firſt effect 
of high fermentation is over, by the time of its firſt turn- 
ing; but the matter is by no means in a ſtate not to require 
more. The effect of theſe buried animal ſubſtances. is to 
Excite anew this fermentation ; and from their laſting pu- 
trefaction, it will continue and encreaſe in the very body of 
the maſs for a long time. A month after making up the 
heap in this manner, let there be a good ſprinkling given * 
> | the 


DUN - 
the ſurface, with that rich liquor which has drained from 
the heap. This will continue the fermentation. when it 
was beginning to flag; and this ſhould afterwards be repeat- 
ed once in a fortnight, but in a lighter manner, unleſs ac- 
cidental rains render it unneceſlaty. „„ Eg 

When upon repeating. the own the dung it is found 
to be mellow, and of a regular conſiſtence throughout, it 
ſhould be immediately uſed, where there is occaſion for it? 
for longer keeping is to its diſadvantage. There is a 
ſtate wherein all things are the moſt perfect in their kind; 
and then they ſhould be employed, for nothing continues 
in it long. „ 
The pr. PIE of uſing the dung muſt be in ſome degree 
different, according to the ſeaſon of the year; for the ſame 
practice that is good in winter, will be bad in ſummer z 
for at one of theſe ſeaſons the dung would be receiving be- 
nefit by the air, as it lay on the ground: and of the other it 
would ſuffer extreamly, by evaporation from the ſun, 


; .CHAP. XIX. — 
the manner of laying dung upon the ground. 
| T HE farmer who will attend to the. leaſt articles which 
. = concern his profeſſion, will find great advantage in his 
profits. Things are carried on in all buſineſſes in too me- 
chanical a manner, and in none ſo much as this. When 
the ground is ready, the dung is carried to it whether it be 
fit for uſe or not; and the ſame method is uſed on moſt | 1 
_ - like occaſions. 3 | 9 10 
In winter dung will loſe little or nothing by evapora- MI Il 
tion; and on the other hand, it will gain a great deal of ad- 1 | 
vantage by lying open to the froſt, ſnow, cold rains, and qi 
dews : and in conſequence it is beſt to lay it on ſome time _ 
| 
| 


before the ground is to be wrought for plowing it in; on 
the contrary, in ſummer it gains little from the air, and 
loſes a great deal by evaporation ; and therefore the ſooner 
it is covered, the better. e 
On this principle let the farmer conduct himſelf in the 1 
uſe of dung on plowed lands. In the cold months let him 1 
plow up the ground juſt before laying on the dung, and 0 
then let it lie a conſiderable time. The rains will waſh out TH 
a part of its virtue, and this will be freely received by the | 1 
new tilled land. At the ſame time, it will be alſo receiving 1 
continually new virtue 25 the ſeaſons; and by degrees 4 
LD LES A. ee RE 11 
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68 DUNG. 
more and more of its ſubſtance will be waſhed into the ſoil, 
as more and more of it becomes capable of diſſolution by 


the power of the air; till at length the maſs is to be buried 


by another tillage. ' 1 

On the other hand, when dung is to be laid on in hot- 
ter weather, let it be brought into the field juſt before the 
plowing; let this be done only from the time of day- break, 
till an hour before noon, that it may not be expofed to more 
- than it need; and let it be plowed in as it is brought on. 

o more. being thrown upon the ground, than can be 


-, wrought in that day. 


"CHAP. XX. 
O more ſingular manures. © 


E learn from repeated experience, that all vegetable 
and animal ſubſtances, when they come to a ſtate of 
decay, ſerve for fertilizing the ground: but though theſe 
are a very numerous claſs of bodies, they are not all. that 

may be called in to the aſſiſtance of the farmer. Salts, 
which are of mineral origin, and various other ſubſtances, 
have been tried ; and the reſult of theſe experiments cannot 


| be made known too univerſally. 


Virgin earth, that is, ſuch as has had no growth upon 
it, not only is very fertile in itſelf, but it will give fertility 
to other ground: the more, if it have ſtood for a eonſidera- 
ble time expoſed to the air. | 

Thus 2 bank of common mould, which has ſtood a year 
or more expoſed eaſt and weſt, will contain ſo much vege- 
tative matter, that it will act as a manure upon twenty 
times its quantity of common foil. hoo nM | 

This is a kind of manure which farmers ſhould ſeek af- 
ter more diligently than they do: it is often to be had 
where it is perfectly neglected; and might be obtained in 
any quantity at pleaſure. It fertilizes the ſoil without gi- 
ving any rankneſs to the growth; and is, perhaps, of all 


others, the manure beſt adapted to paſturage. 


Acid liquors promote vegetation, if not too ſtrongly fo ; 
even the corrofive kinds, when diluted with a ſufficient 
quantity of water, have this effect. We have inſtances 
not far from London, where corroſive acid liquors are made, 
and where the refuſe and waſte matter is thrown about at 
ſome diſtance: I have obſerved the conſequences, and 
find conſtantly that where the quantity is great, every thing 
: 1 is 
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is burnt up by it; but where leſs is thrown, the plants 
which nature has ſcattered over the ground, thrive in a 
moſt ſurpriſing manner. 

I have ' obſerved alſo, that when a quantity has banb 
thrown out, that would havedone miſchief to the plants in 
a natural ſtate, rains having come on, it bas been rendered 
beneficial. = 

This is a thing worth careful notice. The quantit of 
acid liquors made in London for the uſe of dyers, and the 
workers in metals, is very great; and the refuſe of theſe 
is a manure of the more conſequence, becauſe a very little: 
of it goes a great way. | | 

There are many natural reaſons why this effect ſhould 
be produced by theſe ſubſtances. We know the earth 


abounds with alcaline principles; on theſe acids work, oc- 


caſioning firſt a fermentation, the uſe of which to vegeta- 
tion is very well known, and afterwards producing a neu- 
tral ſalt. e benefits of this are enough known alſo. 

But beſide all this, theſe liquors give abſolute warmth to 
the ground. We know that any of theſe acids being 
mixed with common water, produces heat : water is never 
wanting in the ground, and conſequently there muſt be a 
proportional warmth produced. Thus, by this unregarded 
and hitherto unknown manure, the greateſt conſequences 


are to be expected together; fermentation, and warmth in - 


the ſoil, and the Ons of a neutral ſalt moſt favoura- 

ble to vegetation. 

_. The uſe of acids, and even the ſtrongeſt kinds; has bevy 
found by experiments meant to produce effects actually 
contrary. Dr. Home, whoſe veracity is as unqueſtionable as 
his judgment, relates an inſtance of a gentleman who 

| poured oil of vitriol on ſome rank graſs in his court, which 

he wanted to deſtroy :- and on the contrary, the graſs ou 
ſtronger than before. | 
I wiſh he had given more particulars, Doubtleſs this pow- 
erful acid did deſtroy the plants on-which. it fell; but graſs 
is hardy, and will grow. from the ſmalleſt pieces of the 
root, Hales might fall, and diluting this rank acid, con- 
vert it into a rich manure, from which, the rank growth 

following. proceeded ; the ſame liquor which had e 

part of the roots, aflifting the growth of the reſt. 


Another natural circumſtance might alfo favour this, and 


abſolutely convert the acid to a fertilizing ſubſtance upon the 
pot. Court-yards are often paved with flat ſtones, and moſt 
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probably this was. the caſe in the preſent inſtance ; for it is 
more likely a perſon ſhould uſe ſo coſtly a liquor to deſtroy 


graſs, which grew up in the ſmall cracks between ſuch ſtones, 


than ſuch as ſpread itſelf more at large. In this caſe the 


acid might loſe its force as a deſtroyer, and become a fer- 


tilizer on the ſpot. — The ſame author found, that vitriolated 
tartar was an excellent ſtrengthener of the growth of plants: 
and vitriolated tartar is no other than this acid of vitriol, re- 
duced by the alkali of tartar to a neutral ſalt. The flat 


ſtones uſed in muy are generally of the alkaline kinds, 
and they are as capable as the tartar itſelf, to convert the oil 


of vitriol into a neutral ſalt. Therefore, very probably, this 
was the ſtate of the caſe. Oil of vitriol, which in its own 
ſtate could not but have deſtroyed all vegetables, became, by 

its effect upon the ſtones, neutral, and a great fertilizer. 


IT. hbe practical uſe of this is evident. We learn firſt; 


that thoſe ſoils will receive moſt benefit from acid manures, 
which themſelves contain a great quantity of alkaline mat- 
ter. Such are the limeſtone grounds and chalky lands; and 
for others, probably, the true way to advantage will be to 


mix the acid manure with an alkaline matter. 


Theſe ſubſtances are ſo common, and fo cheap, that no 
difficulty can be ſtarted on that account. Chalk, limeſtone, 
and that kind of ſea-grit which: conſiſts of broken ſhells, 
are all of this fort: but perhaps the greateſt thing of all is 
behind, Marle is alkaline, and poffibly an inconceivable 
improvement may be made by mixing this with the acid 
refuſe of thoſe wholeſale chemifts, who make ſpirit of ni- 
tre, aqua fortis, aqua regia, and oil of vitriol, or ſulphur. 
The quantity of marle required for the fertilizing of land 
is the greateſt inconvenience in its uſe; and not improba- 
bly the mixing with that alkaline ſubſtance, a ſmall portion 
only of this acid, a Jeſs quantity may anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe. $ N 
Let the practical. farmer diſtinguiſn carefully between 
what we propoſe, and what we abſolutely recommend: it 
is the difference between theory and practice. This is 
probable; and it will be well worth while to make the 


trial, becauſe if it anſwer, the advantage will be very great: 


but there is a great deal of difference between what we 


know, and what we think: for in the latter we may be 


miſtaken; in the former we cannot. We give theſe cau- 
tons plainly; for he would act on very different — 
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ciples from ours, whb ſhould induce the huſbandman to 


nn ent to pleaſe his own MA SES, 


11 80 55 CHAP. XXI. 
of « the uncertainty 2 philoſophical reaſening 75 agrieuture, 


HE. caution we have given the farmer to diſtinguiſm 


between facts and conjectures, ſhould be extended to 

all writings on the ſubject of agriculture z\ for we are ne- 
ver fo often or ſo widely deceived, as when we take for 
granted all that appears probable from our own reaſonings. 
No theory was ever more generally eſtabliſhed, than that 
ſalts and oils are the things which give fertility; and of all 


ſalts nitre has been called the moſt capable of giving it: 


| but the experiments of the author lately mentioned, 
ſeem to ſhew that all this fine reaſoning is either errone- 
ous, or at leaſt, that it cannot be reduced to practice. 

Oil of — the moſt innocent of any, in the ſmall quan- 
tity of one ounce to fix pounds of earth proved very hurt - 
ful; and falt-petre in the ſame quantity alfo rather hurt than 
affilted vegetation. But ſmall as this quantity might appear 
to the experimenter, it was plainly too much, for ſea ſalt 
in the ſame proportion was found 10 hurtful. In this caſe 
the quantity alone could be the cauſe of the miſchief, for 
there is nothing in huſbandry more certain, than that the 
uſe of ſea falt as a manure is highly ſerviceable. 

D pon the trials which have been made of the moſt pow- 
erful acids and alkalies, the preference feems due to the 
acid tribe. What we have mentioned as practically known 


of the acid of vitriol, is recorded alfo of the acid of nitre 
in experiments, that it promoted vegetation : whereas the 


ſpirit of hartſhorn impeded it; and ſeemed indeed one of 


the poiſons of vegetation. What has been found on the 


making experiments with ſpirit of nitre, favours the opi- 
nion before given, of the circumſtance. of oil of vitriol 
making graſs grow ſtrong ; for at firſt the nitre ſeemed to 
deſtroy the principles o vegetation, but in the end it fa- 


voured them; that is, when juſt uſed it was too ffrong, but 


| when. blended with the moiſture of the ground, it was 


brought down to ai condition of ſervicte. > 
Brimſtone has been found alſo deſtructive of plants, tho 
at firſt it ſeemed to promote their 


growth. 
Epſom ſalt appears r the — plans, 2 
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mw | MANURES: . 
ſalt of this nature might be obtained cheap enough, for 
a ſmall quantity ſerves for a great deal of ground. | 
. Theſe are the principal things which have been tried up- 
on the ſubject ; and it muſt be owned, that the reſults of 
repeated experiments have often contradicted one another; 
and the concluſions ſeem very equivocal. This lets down 
the importance of philoſophy in the affairs of common life: 
but it is a truth, and muſt be owned, In the mean time, 
if the experiments of this ſort have not all theauthority that 
might be wiſhed; it muſt not be denied that they have their 
uſe. The farmers employ all theſe ſubſtances in one or 
other of their liquors for the ſteeping of ſeed, corn: and it 
is fit they ſhould know which of them, upon theſe trials, 
have been found abſolutely to hurt vegetation. The great 


' caution on this head is againſt two of the ingredients, 


theſe are copperas and brimſtone. We read many' re- 
ceipts in which theſe are uſed for the ſteeping of ſeed corn; 
and we ſee, by theſe experiments, that it muſt be a wrong 
practice, for that both of them are poiſons to plants. The 
brimſtone is the moſt dangerous of theſe, becauſe the ef- 
fect of it may be eaſily miitaken : it appears at firſt to aſ- 
fiſt the growth of thoſe plants, which it afterwards de- 


en One r., 
Of the effects of manures on different foils. 


T H E great requiſite in a ſoil in point of conſiſtence, is 
that it be firm enough to hold the plant upright ; and 
yet open enough to give free paſſage to the roots. We 

meet with foils which are faulty in the. two reſpects, of 
Heavineſs and lightneſs, or cloſeneſs and openneſs ; but 
the latter, in a degree to be hurtful, are not nearly ſo 
common as the others; nor are they ſo difficultly to be 


remedied. The farmer has, been told in the preceding parts 


of this work, that he is to bring theſe ſoils to good, by 
adding firm and ſtiff ingredients, clay to ſandy ſoils, or 
my and paſture earth to abſolute ſand, -and fo of the reſt. 
If he neglect this, and think to improve all ground by 
the ſame methods, he will deceive - himſelf extreamly. - 
Dung, which is the common, and one might almoſt ſay, 
the univerſal manure, does no good upon many of the ex- 
treamly light ſoils ; and even tillage, on grayelly land, does 
miſchief when obſtinately . . 


They 
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They ſeem to carry the point too far, who affirm that a 


** 


very light ſoil will produce a better crop without dung than 
with; but if it be true that it will produce but very little 


the more for it, the diſadvantage is ſufficient, becauſe the 
price of the drefling is loſt, . © . 


up through the open ſurface of ſuch a piece of land in dry 


weather, or waſhed away through its porous ſubſtance in 


wet: ſo that in neither caſe it remains with the roots, 
nor in a place where it can be uſeful to the plants. 


If it be plain that manure is thrown away upon ſuch 


ſoils, it is equally evident that a great deal of tillage ſuc- 


ceeds no better on the gravelly, till they have been pro- 
perly mended. Theſe foils conſiſt of round pebbles, and 


a little mould. The virtue is in the mould alone, and the 


plowing mixes it with the pebbles, but the next rains waſh 


it in great part down. If the plowing be frequently re- 
peated, this rich part of the ſoil is repeatedly waſhed a- 

way in that manner, and the crop has only ſtraws to 
ow in. | 


Thus the very management of ſoils differs, and muſt dif- 


fer according to their nature; much more the additions for 
giving them fertility. | 1 

Clays cannot be plowed too often; but the times at 
which they receive moſt benefit, are in the heat of ſum- 
mer, and juſt before froſt, The expoſing them to the 


) 
. 
* 


Thus much probably is true, for che dung is either burnt 


full ſun has, in ſome degree, the effect of calcination, 


which reduces clay to powder, and at once converts it into 
a fine rich ſoil. But it is, juſt the contrary with thoſe looſe 
and open earths, whoſe better part we expoſe to be waſhed 
away or evaporated by theſe repeated turnings. If the 


richneſs of a ſoil depend upon any of the common 
manures, there cannot be a more deſtructive practice than 


that of often turning them up to the ſun and air: for in- 


ſtead of receiving any of the expected good, they will loſe 
vaſtly more. | | | N 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of manuring clay grounds with marle. 


E have obſerved, that the farmers are taught from fa- 
ther to ſon, that marle is not a proper manure for 
clay. It is even among their proverbial rhimes. But we 
nave ſhewn that reaſon contradicts the abſolute —_— 
1 | 7 . x is 
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this proverb; and we are proud to acquaint the huſbandman, 
that experience has confirmed that ſome kinds of marle 
may be very uſefully applied to clay grounds, both in our 
own and in a neighbouring nation. The experiments of 
Dr. Home teſtify in little what is thus ſupported by fair 
experience in larger trials; and there is ſo far an advance 
made toward uſeful truth, that we have diſcovered an im- 
Let the Engliſh farmer therefore know, that marle is an 
excellent manure for a clayey ſoil, provided he chuſe a 
proper kind. There are clayey marles, ſandy marles, and 
ſhelly marles; of theſe the two laſt alone are proper for 
heavy and ftiff foils, the other is peculiarly appropriated to 
light poor earths, and it exceeds any thing in improving them. 
e reſult of the Scotch experiments proves, that marle - 
and dung are fine manures for clay ; but we muſt add, that 
unleſs clay be firſt broke by a mixture of ſome other mat- 
ter, as ſand or the like, dung can be of little uſe to it: for 
the ſun will evaporate its virtue, or rains will waſh it off, 
as it cannot penetrate the ſubſtance of that tough ſoil in its 
natural ſtate. OP 1 85 N . 
It is here impoſlible to paſs over one remark on the ex- 
periments made by Dr. Home on clay. He concludes from 
theſe, that fand is the worſt manure of all others for clay. 
I ſhall not queſtion the truth of his experiment, for his cha- 
rafter is much above ſuch doubt; but the concluſion he 
draws. from it is abſolutely erroneous. What we learn 
from it is, that we are to pay little regard to thoſe experi- 
ments, which would lead us from what happens to a hand- 
full of earth in a pot, to reaſon upon the ſurface of a field: 
ſand mixed with clay in a garden- pot produced the worſt 
plants of all the experiments, in the others, of which lime, 
dung, marle, and the like were uſed : but ſand mixed with 
a clayey ſoil in the fields of many of our counties in Eng- 
land, we have ſeen give fertility beyond all other additions. 
We are obliged to this author for the confirmation of the 
doctrine, that a well choſen marle is a good manure for 
clay; but we ſhould leave the farmer in the way of much 
more error, if we did not tell him that the difference be- 
tween ſand added to clay in a pot, whoſe ſides are heated 
with the ſun, and through whoſe bottom no dew riſes, 
and ma field whofe coat of mould is only expoſed on the 
ſurface, and is continually moiſtened from below, is ſo ve- 
ry great, that though the plants n Uh Ip _ 
| cor 


þ © 
6 


always compleat, and always the ſame. 


/ 
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ſcorching ſand in the one, they will be in no danger in the 
4, Es. bus 3 OP > AT. 
( the manner wherein plants are nouriſped. 
T HE dews, rains, and winds we: find feed the earth 
with the proper nouriſhment of plants: theſe are re- 


ceived by their roots, and thence conveyed upward ſo as 


to form a ftalk, leaves, flowers and ſeeds; and theſe laſt 


being perfected, there is an end of the growth, both for the 


purpoſes of nature, and the ſervice of mankind. Nature's 


purpoſe is anfwered, becauſe in the ſeed there is a new prin- 


ciple of life; and the intent of the farmer is fulfilled, whoſe 
purpoſe in ſowing was the ripening of the ſeed or grain. 
* What it is that the rains and air give to the ground as 
nouriſhment, has been ſtrangely diſputed : but this is evi- 
dent, that all which was vegetable matter before, is one 
way or other diſcharged into the air, that great receptacle 
of all evaporation: and aſſemblage of all things. If theſe 
particles, which plants had drained from the earth, being 
thus at length evaporated into the atmoſphere, are thence 
delivered to the earth again, there is then only a ſucceſſion 
of things, and the earth receiving back what it has given, 
is ready to give it again. S 
This is a plain ſolution of what is ſeen univerſally, that 
all decaying vegetables become manure to vegetables; and 
alſo the fleſh and excrements of animals: theſe having 
_ fed on herbs, or on others which had taken this 
. Thus the courſe of nature is a continued round, a circle 
which meeting with itſelf at its ſuppoſed termination, is 


Gad created the earth in a condition to nouriſh plants, 
and placed the ſeeds of plants in it for growth 5 theſe ex- 
hauſted the foil. But what became of that matter they had 
taken from it? If they putrified upon the ſpot, they re- 
turned to the earth and air all they. had received. If 


they. were eaten by animals, ftill the event has been the 
ſame : theſe animals have diſcharged a part of the _— 
in the end all has 


ble matter in their excrements; and 
been reſtored to · the earth or air again; their bodies when 


dead, i there: thus nothing is loſt, only the place 
* The air receives the great part of this ex- 


hauſted 
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hauſtedHouriſhment of the earth; and the earth which is 
looſe and ſpungy attracts and receives it again: dews and 


other watery vapours entangle it; and being too heavy for 
being longer ſuſpended in the air, it falls and impregnates | 
the ground afreſh _ 

Thus is all nature kept in her true 9 he who be- 
Rowed this quality upon the ground, knew in what = 
portion it was neceſſary, and he gave in that quantity; 
allotted that courſe of things by which it ſhould be AS 
nually exhauſted and reſtored again; and thus preſerves 

what he created. 

When the farmer has tilled and dreſſed his ſoil; that i is, 


when he has looſened its particles, and mellowed the maſs, 


it becomes a kind of ſpunge to the air, imbibing its watery 
Juices impregnated with all theſe nutritive particles, and r re- 
taining them till roots of plants receive them. | 

The powers of nature now very well known, convince. 


us not only how the juices thus reſtored to the earth are re- 


ceived into the roots, and carried up the ſtalks of plants, 


but that it muſt be ſo. Wood, when out of a ſtate of 


growth, if dipped in water at its lower part, becomes, by 
the aſcent of the wet, moiſt in its upper; and we can- 
not conceive it ſtrange, that this aſcent ſhould happen 
much more freely in the plant or tree while growing when 
it has a kind of life. The action of capillary tubes, in 


the aſcent of fluids, is well known; and there is no inſtance 


in which it has ſo e or ſo e force as in ths 


_ preſent caſe. 


Beſide this power, there is the Attraction of the parts of 
the fluid to one another, which cannot fail ſtrongly to aſ- 
ſiſt in carrying up the ſap to the tops of the bigheft plants. 

The aſcent is continual, becauſe there is continual room 


made for the ſap in the upper parts, by the conſtant and 


uninterrupted evaporation. - 
A circulation has been ſuppoſed by fore i in plants, as in 
animals, but it is an error. There is a nutritious juice 


from the earth, thus ſent continually up from the root to 


the top of the plant i in certain veſſels, and there is a deſcent 
of other juices received by the extream parts from the air, 
and carried downwards. This gave the notion of a cir- 


culation; and though erroneous, it was not an unnaturat 


one: but we now underſtand vegetation better. 
The motion of. the ſap in plants is much flower chan 
that of "_ blood: in animals; and it is in variqus parts 
detained 
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detained and retarded in the glands; where it is changed 
into various juices of different conſiſtences, colours, and 
8 on which depend the virtues and the value of the 

ant. 
| While this change is performing, the watery parts are 
exhaled, and the whole ſtock becomes richer; and thus the 
remainder at once nouriſhes and extends the ſeveral parts 
of the plant, and gives it all its ſenſible qualities. The 
groſſer and the more ſubtile parts of the general nouriſh- 
ment received by the root, are ſeparated in theſe operations, 
and the power of vegetation effects in a manner what we 
ſee done by chemiſtry from the ſame principle of ſeparation 
and combination. Do we wonder that inſipid earth. and 
taſtleſs water give opium to the poppy or ſcammony to the 
bind weed? let us obſerve that from taſtleſs hartſhorn with- 
out any addition, the chemiſt brings a pungent ſpirit: and 
ſhall we wonder nature does this in the much finer: veſſels 
of plants. Indeed we have been accuſtomed to look upon 
plants as conſtituting too mean a claſs in the great order of 
nature, Though they have not ſenſation, plainly they have 
many of the properties of animal life. They riſe from 
ſeeds as animals from eggs, and the difference between ſeeds 
and eggs is very little: they are nouriſhed by food taken in 
at certain deſtined parts; fre particles of mould, air, wa- 
ter, and the various ſubſtances with which theſe three are 
impregnated. They have their periods of growth as regular 
as animals. The oak they ſay is a hundred years a youth, 
as long mature ſtrength, and as long ſubject to the infir- 
mities of age, under which at length it decays. This ac- 
count is not ſo far from truth as vulgar obſervations often 
are: and in annuals we ſee the ſame courſe in a ſnhort pe- 
| riod. They are not deſtitute of motion, though they have 
not the power of changing place. The marygold cloſes 
its flower at night, and the abrus opens and ſhuts its leaves | 
as we do our hands or fingers. The ſenſitive plant has yet 
more obvious motion. 'The courſe of their juices anſwers | 
in ſome meaſure to the circulation of blood in animals, and 
they have various diſeaſes. Co: „ 1 
This places in a higher light the objects of the-farmer's 1 
care, and ſhews him that it is eaſy to improve their | 
growth, | Y Ts 
It is his buſineſs to have them vigorous and full of 
Juices, and to this purpoſe he muſt ſupply them with good 
food, We have ſhewn the method by which this is yi be 
NA | : | one, 
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done, and he may learn from reaſon as well as from expe - 


he fra that- if he direct his labours "oP _ will not , 


0 HAP. xxv. 
of 1 the management of moſſy ground. 


BY moſly ground is meant a ſoft boggy matter remind 
ing pk large tracts, and containing in vaſt quantity 
the remains of vegetable fubftances, fo as often to ſeem in a 
great meaſure compoſed of them. This foil is always damp | 
and rotten, and it is in a great meaſure given up as-uſeleſs, 

We have a great deal of it in Lancaſhire, and the neighbour- 
ing countries, and much more in Scotland and Ireland. 
The artempts made to drain and render it uſeful in Eng- 
land, we have given in the preceding part of this work; but 
fince that there have been ſome new undertakings here, 
and ſome very rational thoughts publiſhed on the ſubject in 
Scotland. From theſe opinions and the practice of our coun- 
trymen, we ſhall be able to give ſome additional directions 
to the farmer or land owner who has fuch ground. 

e is always water pent up in theſe grounds, and this 
is one great reaſon of their barrenneſs. It takes a tincture 
from the vegetable ſubſtances which lie among it ; often ſo 
ſtrong as to become a kind of tan, preſerving animal bo- 
dies for ages, when they have accidentally fallen into it. 
Water thus impregnated cannot be proper for the growth 

of plants; and this quality, together with its abundance, is 
the great cauſe of the barrenneſs of theſe grounds. For 
the materials themſelves, of which the ground is r | 
compoſed, are no enemies to vegetation. | 
Experience proves, that all vegetables in a ſtate of de- 
eay, are a manure for other plants; and the ſubſtance of 
molly foils, we have obſerved, is principally compoſed of 
theſe. But we ſee how it is they may be uſeful, and how 
| they are deſtructive: and this may be a leſſon to the farmer 
in his management of the like ſubſtances as manures. Af 
he expects good from them, he muſt uſe them ſo as to make 
them decay, and the great article is moderate moiſture ; 
where they are detained in a great deal of water, we ſee 
Inſtead of decaying, they impregnate that fluid with particles 
. Which are enemies to vegetation. I know from repeated 
experiments and obſervations, that the water in theſe 
grounds + as and hardens the extream fibres of roots, 


ſo 
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Fg * all communication betweeen them and the reſt 
of the plant. 

What farther relates to the compoſition of this peculiar 
ſoll, is the earthy part which. has originally been lodged. 
there, or has been accidentally waſhed down thither from 
the higher grounds. Mr. Maxwell juſtly obſerves, that 
on the nature of this depends in ſome meaſure the ab- 
| ſolute quality of the ſoil ; but that is much more influenced 
by the degree of moiſture, and in this reſpect univerſally, 
the more wet it is, the farther is it from uſe in vegetation. 
The method of draining we have given before; and rode is 
the firſt neceſſary ſtep: the next is deſtroying the original 
produce of the ſurface, which in the wet ſtate wherein the 
land has lain, cannot but be uſeleſs, and if not perfectly 
removed, would be pernicious. The beſt and moſt cer- 
tain method is by paring it off, and burning it upon the 

8 

This deſtroys all the remains of roots which run down - 
deeper than the coat that was pared off ; and it leaves an 
_ uſeful alkaline ſubſtance upon the ground. | 

Over the aſhes let there be ſcattered a large quantity of 
ſome harſh loamy mould.. It need not be rich, for there is 
fertility enough in the natural ſoil itſelf, when it is br 
into a condition for ſervice. The ſand in this addition cuts 

and breaks the ſpungy matter, and, the land becomes at 
once ſerviceable, 

Tbis addition ſhould be made every year after, and with 
it ſome dung; and thus the fertility firſt given, inſtead of 
being loſt, as is often the caſe after a few years, will be 
continued and encreaſed. 

In the preceding part of this work we recommended for 
ſoils of this kind, the ſowing the coleſeed plant; and we 
are proud to ſee they have carried this good practice to the 
remoteſt part of the kingdom with fucceſs. The beſt mee 
thod is to burn the thick haulm of this crop upon the land: 
and after a ſecond growth to prepare for feeding by ſowing, 
clover and ray graſs : this will produce a very good profit, 
and will even, without the repeated additions of manures, 
which we have directed to be uſed if it were kept in til- 
lage, preſerve the recovered ground in heart; and keep up 
a ſucceſſion of crops as upon other land. 

Under the article feeding, this P is to be treated 
in a particular manner. Being newly recovered from abſo- 
lute bog, it is not in condition to bear the feet of — 
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and having been etiriched by plowing in the aſhes of the 
laſt crop of coleſeed, it does not want their dung for ma- 


nure. Therefore the proper way of uſing theſe grounds, 


when ſown for feeding, is by cutting the crop, at a proper 
growth, in ſuch quantities as ate wanted, and giving it to 
the cattle green in the racks. 5 

This is a practice we have recommended on other occa- 
ſions, treating of the artificial graſſes; and there is great ad- 
vantage from it in all reſpects. The cattle do not deſtroy 
the heads of the roots by treading them to pieces, nor by 
gnawing them too near the ground, and theſe being un- 
injured, ſhoot up much the ſooner and ſtronger from the 


cutting, than they can do from eating even in the moſt fa- 


vourable manner. | | Vos 
We have obſerved often, that the garden is the ſchool for 


farming: and what is practiſed there will always be right 


ſo far as it can be introduced in the field. When young 
ſhoots of trees happen to be gnawed by cattle, the gardener 


cuts them off ſmooth below the part with his knife; or if 


any of the plants or flowers have been cropped by an unſkil- 
ful hand, he follows with the ſame inſtrument for the ſame 


; purpoſe: his ſucceſs ſhews the truth of the general rule, 


that whatever is expected to grow again advantageouſly, 
ſhould be cut off with an even ſurface. , It would be abſurd 


to follow the teeth of cattle with a knife; but it is eaſy to 
have the ſame advantage by keeping them off the ground, 


and cutting with a ſharp ſcythe what is needful for their ſup- 
port, as it is required. x „„ 

There will be none cut but what is eaten, nor any before 
it is wanted, every day's food will give a day more of new 
growth to the laſt, and a moderate field will thus keep a 
good quantity of cattle in ſucceſſion. | | 

All this time the ground in the preſent inſtance is acqui- 
ring firmneſs, and that is a very eſſential article. The roots 
are at the ſame time ſtrengthening themſelves ; and when 
the farmer has continued this courſe of cutting and feed- | 


ing; and cutting for hay in other parts as long as he judges 


proper, the ground being become firm, the cattle may be 
turned in upon it. Their urine, their perſpiration, and 


| their dung, will be of vaſt ſervice, and the growth will be 


too much ſtrengthened for the deſtruction it would other- 
wiſe be expoſed to by their feet. The dung will at once 
nouriſh this growth, and prepare the ground for a future 
crop; and when it comes to be plowed up, it will be no 

| | | more 


* 


9 3 
more of the nature it was of before the draining and im- 
provement. If every thing have been conducted according 
to theſe directions, it will be a dry, black, looſe and rich 
ſoil; much like that fineſt of the black land in the fens, 
which has all the advantages of thoſe countries we have ly- 
ing in the reach of the water. RE Te i kl add fo 
The grqund will now very well bear the common crops 
in the uſual order of huſbandry, and the farmer may con- 
ſider it as the reſt of his land; only he ſhould at times re- 
new the dreſſing of aſhes, for there is a natural ſourneſs 
as the farmers call it, in the land that has been very long 
wetted, which nothing keeps down fo well as this practice. 
The great article lte alkaline ſalt Which aſhes afford; 
ſo that if it be at any time inconvenient to burn the re- 
mains of the crop, a drefling of aſhes of weeds brought 
from a common and burnt elſewhere, will be of great ſer- 
vice: but nothing of this nature will be equal to the abſo- 
lute burning upon the ground where more is required, and 
where that regular proceſs can be performed with conveni- 
eence; for there are oils and other parts in vegetables which 
go off with the ſmoak, and floating over the ſurface im- 
pregnate the ground; and what is much more than all the 
reſt, the very act of fire diſpoſes the ſoil to receive the in- 
fluences of the air beyond all other things, and promotes 


fertility extrem: J 
FThbere is one diſadvantage attending the management of 
this ſort of ground, which is, that heavy cattle cannot be 
born upon it for the firſt ſeaſons, to do the neceſlary ſervices 
of opening the ſoil, and covering the feed of the firſt 
crop: all muſt be done by labourers ; but this is-not fo 
heavy a taſk. as might have appeared at firſt, for it is a ſoil 
that is more tender and more eaſily managed than any o- 
ther. No one would conceive who has not ſeen the trial, 
how much of it an honeft labourer will work in a day, and 
there is the advantage, that every thing which is done by 
hand is much better done than what is wrought in any other 
%% by „„ oh eo} 
During all the time of recovering and of uſing this kind 
of land, an eye muſt be had to the drains, to ſee that they 
perform their office; - otherwiſe all that is done elſe 1s 
thrown away. The ground will become drier every month * 
till it is in the condition of land which naturally lies bet- 
ter; and the great proof that it is Z mas recovered, me 
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be rains : take no, more effect upon it chan they to.« on 


1 1. 
We owe to Mr. Maxwell, A gentleman, ba 15 


| ; beneffeiall 7 turned his thoughts to theſe ſtudies, the excel» 
Fs Tent hint of planting a recovered land of this kind with 
potatoes. We have on another occaſion ſhewed the far- 


mer how very well worth his regard this root is; and there 
is no ground on which it will ee better than on a re- 
es molly foil.  - 

This root requires nich nouriſhment, and a free mould, 
Where. it can Saab gn. 1 without ſtop or ii interrup- 
tion; and this it has in every fenſe perfectly in the ground 
of Which we are now 3 he earlier the root is 
planted in cheſe ſoils, the 3 and the haulm at au- 
tumn, when the roots are taken up, i of an excellent kind 
for the ſervice of burning. 

Where manual labour is moſt required, this cook i is pro- : 


85 pereſt of all, for it will anſwer the expence of garden til- 
17 and the gardene 


gardener cannot have more proper ground 
for it. Tbherefg bs. e the farmer needs not ſpare this Kind of 
Whos ement. His potatoe N coſts leis, and the labour, 
it ſo far reſembles that of the garden, that it is done ; 

by hand, yet has not all the expence. The ground will 
be better Urefled this than 2 way, and the potatoe 


"will anſwer to the difference between the price of common 


| Sod tillage, A. this by hand by the encreaſe in number, 


excellence. 
ier diſadvantage attending, potatoes on this mellow kind 
nt, is, that they are more expoſed than in any other 


to the effect of the autumnal froſts, This is to be owned, 
and farther, that the more of the original moiſture remains 


in the 1oil, oy more they will be expoſed to that miſchief; 
but i it is eaſy to be avoided. It is. for this reaſon that early 
"planting i is Auge. They may in general be put into this 
on a fortnight ſooner than into the common land, for 
ſcape danger: and 
being thus early planted, they will be early ready to take 
up: particularly as they will encreaſe: more and faſter in 


this land than any other. They will be fit for taking out 


of the ground wirb peat. RNAI Meiden the Wr of 


Keolls arrives. 
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A ck drop that will very n wcbed 
{1 upon this ground, js the PEA. Pan and there are fea- 
Jons in which they fail in other ſoils, and which- Hl 
make them on the contrary. proſper better here. 
| Peale, even of the coarſer kinds, are properly a garden 
produs, and _w are therefofe precarious im a field. The 
preſent | ſeaſon has given us an inſtance of this, the peale 
throughout the generality of the kingdom haue failed; and 
the diſtillery having) been at the ſame time, in a great ess 
ſure, ſtop'd in the uſe of corn, there has been no food for 
the: bogs. Any man who could have foreſeen this; and 
have — — them in ſuch ground, would have made 4 vaſt 
advahtage. This is another of thoſe crops which will pay 
the expence of tillage by hand upon ſuch: a ſoil; for ee 
the-growth into the condition of thoſe in gardens, and che 
encreaſe will be beyond all thought greater upon ſuch a 
ec of ground ſo er chan 0 the beſt land with 
tillage. W REL 
N crop dba will futtend: excellently ups 
* a ſoil: = recovered from the moſly condition; and 


y repay any expence of tillage by band; 
Hy Feng reaſonz.becauſe: the produce will be a [ner 


1 = more in quantity from ground wrought by hand, than 
from the common cownſe of tillage. 1 


The large leaves of woap require ip A Fir FRET 
riſament ; and they can never hae this but where the 
ground is perfectly well broken and divided; this can b 
done no way ſo well as by the band wordt of the labourer! 
Nor is this the only occaſion on which the e 
ture e be on rpg; in eee 50 


of moſh land with, a 4 n i oy” 
is not an — chateaze ar thald molly 
ds lies upon a clay, and that at ſo- {mall a depth 


it, that when the ſurface has been burnt, |the | ay 
will come within reach of the plow. + 


. 1 n aro the worlt of | 
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* all the moſly kind, but it is not difficult to make them the 


very fineſt by due culture, - © 5 

Jo moſſy ground is ſo thoroughly wet, or ſo perfectly 
rotten as this which lies upon clay, but this will only tend 
to the advantage of the crops if they be rightly managed 
upon it; and the neceſſary care firſt taken to drain and 
nl 000 35 FT ab 2270 

The draining is in no caſe ſo neceſſary to be 882 
and perfectly performed as in this, but it is in none ſo 


eaſy. The clay is a bottom, through which no wet from 


any cauſe can riſe; and as it generally carries a level ſur- 
face, the drains need only be cut half a ſpade into the bo- 
dy of it, and all will be carried off. They muſt be nume 
rous in ſuch a ground as this, becauſe it is not proper they 
ſhould be large, and they muſt be all carried in a perfect 


ſtrait courſe drawn by line and meaſure. 


The boggy matter above will ſhrink in a ſurprizing 
manner, becauſe the greateſt part of its ſubſtance was wa- 
tery, and there will in many caſes appear too thin a coat 
of the vegetable mould for ſervicſ/ſs/ mme. 
This is a fault eaſily remedied, for a part of the clay 
may be after a time turned up among it: but this will re- 


quire more caution than is uſually thought. 


An er the land owner, who has ground of this 


kind, uld know, that though it appears the very worſt 


of the boggy fort, it will be found capable of becoming 


the very beſt with a moderate ſhare of trouble; but he is to 
be told that none requires ſo much nicety and management 
in all the proceedings. | 5 5 . 


When it is drained by a number of theſe little cuts; 
the cauſe muſt be removed by one large drain opened ac- 
cording to the directions we have already given on that 


head, in ſuch manner and courſe, as conſtantly to carry 


off that wet which uſed to occaſion the moiſture. 


The preſent wet being thus taken off, and the future 
occaſions of the ſame miſchief prevented, the farmer muſt 
wait with patience for the drying of the ſurface of the ſoil, 
and when this is in a condition to be pared, it muſt be 


done, but to no great depth; and in the ſucceeding. burn- 


ing, great caution muſt be uſed that it do not go too far. 


The proper method is this, when the ſurface is pared off 
in this manner, let the parings be ſet up in light and 
ſmall heaps at diſtances from one another; and let _ » 


. 


3.0 G8. = 


alſo. thrown down- here and there ſome: barrows of good” 
paſture mould. 
When the parings ate dry ad FAY "TI let fire bs 
ſet to them, and let the farmer ſtand over the burning with 
a watchful eye. The danger in common operations of this 
kind i is, that the matter ſhould not burn nen 3 in | this 
caſe it is, that it ſhould burn too much. 
In the generality of land, the earthy part makes up the 
maſs ; and this is only capable of calcination from the burn- 
ing materials, which are the roots, and other remains of 
plants: but in this caſe the very ſubſtance of the ſoils, in a 
great meaſure made up of vegetable matter, which, though 
it was tan' d, as it were, in the wet, you will burn very faſt 
now it is dry. | 

Two damages may ariſe from this; if a careful attention 
be not paid to the burning. The heaps of parings ſhould 
only be burnt to a red coal; but they will conſume to a 
ſmall- quantity of light aſhes, if ſuffered to burn without 
ſtopping them ; and as the very ſubſtance of the ſoil is in a 
great part compoſed of inflammable matter, that will alſo 

take fire from the heaps, and burn down to the clay, _ 
| A careleſs perſon might thus burn away the _ he meant 
to improve, and leave only the clay. | 

The uſe of the earth that has been ordered to be hid 
in heaps at ſmall diſtances, is to prevent this. It will 
be neceſſary to ſtop the fire; and nothing does this 
equally with earth. Water is a poor extinguiſher of fire, 
in compariſon of mould. Wet only checks, but mould 


 ſmothers it. 


| - When the heaps a1 are burnt to a red coal, let the mould be 
thrown on them; this ſtops the farther burning, and the 
aſhes will be full of virtue: the mould alſo becomes cal- 
cined, and is improved into a manure, the beſt of all others | 
for the preſent ſervice. A 
This is the general uſe of the mould, but it may bs 
wanted particularly. If in any part the ground take fire 
about one of the hills, or it ſeem burning downwards in the 
hill itſelf too far, a quantity of the mould muſt be thrown. 


* 


on. It will ſtop the progreſs of the deſtruction, and W 


the damage. 


When the inte ground is thus regularly managed, the 
fire muſt be ſuffered to go out, and the ena 0 to. cool ; then 
ne muſt be taken of à calm days after a ſhower of 

68 3 rain, 
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heape muſt be broken, and the aſhes and 


mould ſcattered equally all over the ſurface. 


„Tbis done, the ſooner they are plowed in the better 
and thus the ©. an, be its depth: never fo little, will pro- 
duce one good cg: after this, it will be neceſſary in theſe 
ſballow ſoils to add to the quantity of the mould, by plow- 
ing up a part of the clay mint it: but chis muſt be done wich 


caution. 


Tbe more is neceſſary to be lid on chis head, becauſe a 


miſtake is eaſy : the! plowing ſome of the clay up among the | 


282 is, all: that is required ; and an author, of whom 
have juſt ſpoken with deſerved reſpect, directs this tq 
— one without farther care. 
have ſeen the experiment tried with very bad ſucceſs. 
The ela . is too tough and heavy to mix W this light and 
looſe ſoil, and there is nothing here to break it. n ſuch 
ground L have ſeen the clay lie in looſe, thick lumps among 
the. foils, and never in the leaſt mingled or embodied with 
it, Thus it chills the growth it was intended to aſſiſt in 
nouriſhment ;. and encreaſes the bulk of the ſoil, without 
adding any thing to its real quantity, as to the ſervice of 
the.crop. Fhe-roots-.of what plants I have taken up for 
ee Wk have, whenever they come to ſuch a maſs: of 
the clay, turned round it, and not in any part penetia- 


This is the 6208 in loving up. abſolite clay among a 
woſly ſoilz perhaps that which Mr. Maxwell mentions may 
be loamy; and in that caſe, the ſand in its compoſition, 
when expoſed to the air, would break it, and it would mix 
weicht che clay. Little accidents | in thefe things make great 
alterations. 

In the caſe here named, ach as I ain ſeen in ſome of 
the Engliſh moſſy grounds; the farmer is to improve his 
ſoil, by mixing with it a part of the clay, but he muſt alſo 
add ſome harſh and ſharp ingredient ta tear that aſunder. 

Wie ſuppoſe the ground now dry enough to bear the feet 
of cattle, and the common field management; the. clay ly- 
ing at a foot or more in depth, is yet ſomewhat moiſt on 


_ the ſurface, and is juſt in a condition to cut eafily. 


Let the plow be ſet ſo as to cut up about three inches of 
it; arid to prepare for the breaking of this, let ſand, or 


ſome ſuch ingredient; be fiowed i ina Wen en up 


an the ground. 
Tbe natural condition of our belt ſoils, which. are the 
hazely 


808 


hazely loam, is this: they conſiſt of mould, clay, and 
ſand, very well blended together: theſe N ies 
when well mixed, make the beſt natural ſoil: and it is not 
difficult, in this caſe, to convert the preſent ground into 
ſuch by art. Here are two of the ingredients, mould and 
4 clay; there wants only the harſh part that ſhould cut the 
clay to pieces, and render it capable of mixing with the 
mould. This is eaſily added, and the moſt familiar and 
common in uſe is ſand, But ſomething of improvement 
may be thought of. If ſand be uſed, ſea-ſund, if in the 
neighbourhood, is the beſt; if this cannot be had, the 
cleaneſt and largeſt river-ſand is next in goodneſs; and if 
this cannot be had, the coarſeſt pit-ſand muſt be choſen, 
and this muſt be waſhed before it is laid on. The agg 
is eaſily performed, by pumping upon a large quantity, and 
ſtirring it about with a broom, till the water runs off clear. 
. This is neceſſary whenever pit-ſand is uſed as a manure, 
becauſe there often is an ochery matter among it, which be- 
ing full of particles of iron, is an enemy to vegetation. 

If the farmer, who muſt of nec uſe pit-ſand, thinks 
of his buſineſs in time, the ſand will be excellently pre- 
pared for this uſe, by throwing it in a heap open to the 
weather, and turning it once or twice. This is eaſily 
done; the rains will waſh it, and the effect of the ſun and 
winds will in ſome degree calcine it. 3 ts 
The beſt ingredient of all is, the duſt of limeſtone z 
if there be a quarry near, or if from a maſon's' yard enough 
of the waſte of his work, excepting the refuſe of marble; 
can be had, it anſwers better than any thing. Theſe frag- 
ments cut the clay in the ſucceeding plowings, and the ſoil 
gets a laſting improvement, as their warm ſubſtance moul- 
ders away. 8 3 | | 25 

In ſome caſes moſs and thoſe weeds which were the 

original produce of this ſoil, will infeſt the crops ſown up- 
on it. This generally happens from the draining, or' the 
burning not having been ſufficient; and in this caſe it is f 
great uſe to add to the ſand, or ſtone duſt, a quantity of 
| coal aſhes. There is ſomething in the nature of theſe that 
_ deſtroys. the ſeeds or firft ſhoots of moſs, and they will af- 
ay in mixing the clay with the mould, for the forming of 
2 1011. . „ . | | 
Theſe ſubſtances, whichſoever be uſed, muſt be ſcattered 
over the ſoil before it is plowed, and they will, after a ſe- 
cond plowing, ſhew their effect. The tough clay will be 
| | Wc. ; ſeen 
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ſeen broken into ſmaller lumps, and mouldering away; 


3 e Wins with, the ſand wh 87 it, will mix waren 
with the mould. 


The ſoil will 1 gain depth and a due firmneſt: e 


clay will give it a body to ſupport-the crop upright, which 


is often wanting in theſe rich and mellow foils; the ſand, 


at the ſame time, will give openneſs and a free paſſage to 


the roots, and the mould will afford nouriſhment. . This 
is the compleat compoſition of a ſoil; and there is ſcarce an 
inſtance in the courſe of agriculture, in which the farmer may 
ſo eaſily give the condition of the beſt ſoils, to one Wy ö 
is naturally the worſt. 

There is this great advantage ab that the Wadde is 
laſting. The good effect of manures, even of the beſt of 
them, laſts but a certain time; but when ſoils are made in 
this manner, the advantage remains for ever. The ingre- 
dients themſelves, and the neceſſary turning of the Gil in 
mixing them, give fertility for the two or three firſt years; 
and the ground is for ever in a beine condition to receive 
the refreſhment of manures. | 

If the farmer find he has given too ok fond; let him 
the next year plow up ſomewhat more of the clay ; and, 


on the contrary, if he find after the firſt ſeaſon, that the | 


clay remains in lumps, and unmixed with the mould, it is 
a proof that he uſed too little ſand ; and he is plainly di- 
rected to throw on more. This is eaſily. done before the 
next plowing ; and its effect will be much more ſudden, ' 
than that of the other, for the clay being diſpoſed to break 
by the preceding addition, will be immediately torn to pieces 
by this, and the ſoil will be made fit for any produce. 


CH AP. XXVIII. 
07 prepari ng moſſy grounds for natural graſs. | 
O uſe can be made of theſe moſſy grounds, till they 


are drained ; but when that is done, if they are not 
wanted for tillage, nothing 1s ſo eaſy as to make them into 
paſture ground : and with due management they will pro- 
duce what is very fine both for the ſcythe and feeding. 
The moſt convenient of the mofly grounds for this pur- 


poſe, are ſuch as owe their wet condition to their ſitua- 


tion under hills, from whence the rains drown them. 


When a drain is made for _ a piece of "un let a 


fluice 


* 


* 
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ſhice be ſet up, ſo that the effect. of carrying off the water 
can be ſtopped at pleaſure, and the ſurface overflowed. 

This preparation being made, let the ground be drained 
in the uſual manner, and the weeds, pulled up by the roots. 
There will be no need of the 8 ve article of paring off 
the ſurfaee; as-there is in ſuch ground of this kind as is 
intended for tillage. Quly when the weeds are gathered up, 
let them be piled i in Wow at ſmall diſtances, and ſet on fire. 
Let a calm ſeaſon be choſen for this, and when the aſhes: 
are cool, let them be ſpread over the ground. When the 
firſt hard rains come, let the fluice be ſhut, and the wa- 
ter that comes from the higher lands- thick and loaded 
with the fineſt parts of the ſoil, be ſuffered to cover the” 
whole ſurface of the new drained LO L 

The ſurface in this ſtate will be bare, and naturally 15. 
vel. The wet condition of the ground before ö 
would have ſettled it even, and the large weeds having been 
burnt upon the dry ſurface, the moſs and low ſtuff which 
had been killed by draining off the moiſture, will hare 
burnt with them. Therefore the natural condition in which 
the ground will be found at that time is bare and level. The 
water let over it will not be able at once to penetrate it ſo, 

as to make a bog of it again; and as it can be kept on aa 
long as the farmer pleaſes, and let off again when he has | 
a-mind, there will be no danger of ſuch miſchief. ; 

Let him keep the water on ſo long, as that it may de- 
poſit its rich fediment ; and then by opening the ſluice, let 
him carry it off again. This muſt be repeated three or 
four times during the rainy ſeaſon, and the level ſurface 
will, by this means, be covered with a very delicate rich 
mould. The firſt coat of this will be thin, and it will crack 
in drying; the next will half diſſolve it, and fill the cracks 
with mud nearly of the ſame conſiſtence, and the ſueceed- 
ing will cover it entirely into a uniform maſs, and that of 
the fineſt kind for the growth of graſs that can be any way i 
obtained. | . 

This is introducin XZ ian buſbatdry 3 and by this 
we ſhall have, from —— Egypr art and | induſtry, all the fer- 

tility the people of that country receive from the ſo famous 
and immediate gift of nature. 

The conſequence will be, that not 4 a ks crop 
will flouriſh, but it will laſt as long as the farmer ſhall take 
any care of it. The graſs that is to be ſown on it will pe 
netrate 5 this ** and rich coat, and ſpread its lag 

Toots 
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roots ini the new drained foil : the rains, which cannot 
carry off tke light addition from the ſurface becauſe of its 
fituation, will waſh it in among the roots. At re- 
peated times the ſame rich, but unexpenfive manure, may 
be added: by the fame means; and the crops will from year 
to = encreaſe witli the abſolute quantity of the ſoil, 

. The: firft coat, which we have thus directed to be laid 
on, will effectually bury, choak and deſtroy any remaining 
ſhoot of the moſs or ſun dew, or other ſlight rooting pro- 
ducts: of the original foil; and: the laſt will leave the ſurface 
in a condition to receive the ſeed! of the ſucceeding crop. 

Nothing is fo flovenly managed in all the farmer's bu- 
{ineſs, as the' ſowing of hay ſeed; but on ſuch an occaſion —_ 
as this, there cannot be too much care taken about it, = 
Naturaliſts reckon many hundred kinds of graſs, and a- | 
mong theſe,. ſome: will never grow well but upon damp- 
ground, others upon none but what is perfectly dry. Some 
require a rich mould, and others will not ſhoot unleſs upon 
= warm: gravel. In ſowing of graſs the farmer, when he 
has: occaſion to do it, takes: the ſeeds of any of theſe kinds, 
and. ſcatters them upon tie ground in as careleſs a manner 
as he had! gathered them. Is it a wonder he has little 
ſucceſseh | | e 

The true method is this, chuſe the ſeeds from ſuch graſs 
as has ſtood on a ſpot not unlike that whereon it is to 
grow; and fot the preſent purpoſe, the very beſt choice is 
from, 2 meadow: that lies low, but not ſo as to be over- 
flowed. From the lay ot this meadow let the ſeed be ſav'd; 
let the farmer keep it with care till the time when it is 
wanted; and then ſow it with a plentiful and even hand, 

& a time wien the laſt overflowing of the recovered ground 
has: been: foi long off, that the mud left on the ground is 
juſt hard envugh to bear a labourer's feet. 5 
When the teed: is thus ſcattered in a calm day, let a la- 
bourer go over the ground with a ſmall buſh harrow, ſuch 
as we have deſcribed in the preceding part of this work, and 
thus rear up the light: foft ſurface of the mud for burying 


The reſt may be left to nature: they will ſhoot quickly , 
in fo favourable a ſoil, and the: place will he covered with: . 
rA thick and excellent verdure mi: SF 
Thie innumerable roots of tlie grafs will bind together 
the new coat and the under ſurface, and there wilt always 
main the power of overflowing the ground, and: of: lodg- — 
EL | 8 5 ing 
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The firſt years crops: can be only mowed, for the land 


| will not bear the treading of cattle to feed upon it ; but if 
two crops be cut this year, the roots will be only the ſtronger = 


and better for it. 


\ 
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ing 2 new and large quantity of manure upon it without 


After this it may be treated 2s any other graſs ground, 


and from being a piece utterly uſeleſs, it will become of 
equal value with any the farmer has for paſturage. 


The convenience of overflowing is of great advantage, 
becauſe it adds 4 fine foil, and faves manure; but moſs. 


ground may be made fit for paſturage where there is not 
this particuſar convenience. Draining is, as in other caſes, 


the firſt article, but after that is done, the ſoil muſt be im- 
proved before good graſs is to be expected, for it wants ma- 


ny of the requifites to bearing it. 4” F 
7 This is to be done by the addition of ſome Jaſting ingre - 


9 5 —_ and nothing is better than abſolute paſture mould. 
he 


The beſt kind is that which is of the nature of what we 
call hazely loam ; and that which has in it a good proportion 


of ſand, and ſmall ſtones is the beſt. Theſe work their way 


into the ſoil, and warm, break, and divide it at the ſame 

time that the mould gives it abſolute fertility. Fn 
This dreffing will be expenſive, becauſe it muſt be laid 

on in large quantity; but if the drains be properly made, 


makes very good amends for the firſt charge, for by this 


means the before uſeleſs ground is put into the condition of 


a good natural paſture, and will require afterwards nothing 


| beſide the common care. The ground thus rendered fertile 


for paſturage, will be in all things the fame as if it had 
been originally ſuch, and with the uſual dreſſings of dung 
and pond mud will be always in order. There is no foil 


and the dryneſs of the ſoil continue, the laſting advantage 


on which dung takes a more happy effect than this; but the 


care muſt be to lay it on at a proper time, or its virtue 


will be loſt. The older the dung, provided it have not 


loft its virtue, the better it agrees with this land, and it 
ſhould be laid on before the firſt ſpring rains. 


* 


vided into three portions, and one of them laid on ever 


A drefing of the common kind will anſwer very well for 
three years graſs upon this ſoil ; but if this quantity be di- 


year, it will anfwer much better. The price of carriage 


_ - = "al the trouble of ſpreading are ſo little in this article, that 
tis is by far tho beſt method of drefing. 
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Of the management of the worſt kind of moſs land after 


draining, 


1 N the common courſe of things the methods here laid. 
L down for the recovery and preſervation of moſs. land in 
a ftate of uſe will anfwer very well : but there are ſome. 
foils of this kind, which though they have been ever ſo well 
drained at firſt, and ever fo properly managed afterwards, 
will ſhew ſigns of returning to their old condition, not in 
Hi the dampneſs ; for if the drains be well cut, that is impoſ- 
Bills ſible, but in the bad growth. In this caſe moſs uſurps the / 
| place of graſs in paſturage, and the little ſour weeds which 
uſed to riſe upon it, appear among the crops from tillage. 
The remedy is not difficult. If moſs be the caſe a mix- 
ture of lime and coal aſhes ſprinkled on early in ſpring, de- 
ſtroy that and recover the land, if the other caſe, lime a- 
This is the difference that ſucceſsful practice ſeems to 
eſtabliſh in the two caſes: in paſture grounds moſs alone is 
the interruption of the growth, and for this evil a good 
quantity of aſhes with the lime are the proper remedy; but 
in plowed land the appearances of the ill condition of the 
nd returning are various, but lime mixing freely in the 
; foil deſtroys them all. X fe PRE Bel Eggs 


GAT. 
Of the uſe of moſſy ſoil as a manure. 


8 we ſee that common poor paſture mould laid upon a 
piece of a recovered moſly foil, reduces it to the condi- 
tion of very good ground, it is eaſy to perceive that the mix-. + 
ture of mould and this ſoil makes rich land, and itis a ve 
natural thought to bring the moſſy ſoil as a manure to ſuch , 
paſture ground, as 3 as that mould for a manure for the 
moſs. This practice and experience alſo confirm. We 
have the firſt inſtance of it from Scotland, but it is a very 
ſtrong and ſucceſsful one. Mr. Heron of Bargerly improv- 
ed a light weak ſoil in tillage, by the addition of moſs as a 
manure, ſo as to make it bear repeated and profitable crops ; 
and Mr. Maxwell has communicated it to the publick among 
his excellent papers on huſbandry. . | V 
N From what we have ſeen in England of this, we Hom 
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be able however to give the farmer one practical cau- 
tion. There are ſeveral kinds and conditions of moſly 
grounds, ang; hs of them are not equally proper For this 
ſervice. | 

There is one V Kind of the nature of peat, which i is by 
no means fit: it is ſo tough that it will very diflicultly 
be got to pieces, and ſo ſour, that it rather hurts than 


improves the ground: chere is alſo another kind which 


is heavy and tough, and no more proper than the former. 
The moſfly ſoil I have ſeen uſed with ſucceſs, is full of 


| Totten wood, ſticks and branches of trees, with hazel nuts 


and other fruit, yet remaining in their perfect form. The 

ſoil which contains theſe, is the lighteſt of all the kinds 

and the moſt fertile. The liquor which has filled this 

earth has preſerved theſe, as it will preſerve even the fleſh 

of animals: but when they are expoſed to the air and ſun, 

they dry and moulder away; and become a rich and excel- 
lent manure. 

The farmer will not be doubtful of this who e 
the general obſervation, that all vegetable ſubſtances in 
decay become a manure for land; which is an invariable 
ethers bony: ha ” *.. 


Of the management of 3 ground. 
Y- kite ground the farmer is to underſtand ſuch ag 


has been in its nature tolerably good, but has been 


drained by repeated or ill managed crops, de what the 
common manures are able to ſupply. 


This is the caſe of a great deal of land i in our kingdom; 
and if thoſe who complain would uſe the 2 means, 


they would find the . not ſo hard to be repaired ay 
they imagine. 

8 Long fallows will recover the moſt exhauſted land, pro- 
vided it has been ever good, and the ground be ſufficiently 
broke during the fallowing : but in this caſe the labour and 

time neceſſary for the recruit weary the farmer, becauſe he 
receives no preſent benefit. Tt-will be more agreeable to 
him to lay out more See, and. to reap. 2 more imme- 
diate return. 

In this caſe the advice given by the Edinburg ſociety to 
bin. + ames F EN and PINE ang other excellent 
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papers in the volume which 85 a pull win to Mr. Mas | 
well, W 0 be of excellent uſe. ol a 55 
It is fit on this oceaſton-to that i its abs. 
Other bodies of a like kind . at oy Cori their 
opinions as bodies, the feat of being miſtaken overcoming . 
the hepe of utility: but this ſociety conſulting and conſi- 
derin utility only, receive: ſtates of particular caſes, and 
their advice. This Mr. Maxwell has made general by 
kis publication ; and more Yon their - on * are o- 
bli by their jabeouts. = 
It is no more than juſtice * ads, that whatever theſs 
emen have given as their opinion in that kingdomy 
perk of Lon confirms : but as agricukure is more 
advanced in England than Scotland, while we adopt, it may 
<ften be in our power to add ſomething be their opinions, 
In che preſent ſubject which they have conſidered at Large, 
e doubtleſs hes in giving a new ſoil. This may 
be either brought on from eliewhere, or raiſed from greater 
in the ground.” The latter is the eaſier method, 
but all fofls are not deep enough to bear it. eee 
the firſt conſideration is the depth of the mould. 
If this be no more than is uſually kept in tillage, ou 


than is in the common courſe. of labour turned up by the 


plow ; ſome freſh ſoil muſt be brought en, or manures that 
are of the nature of foil, river mud, marle, or paſture 
mould. 

Inthis caſe the care of the farmer muſt be to ſuit his ad- 
Ktion fe to the nature of the original ſoil, that it may ſerve 
at once as a new earth and a manure. "This will be found 
treated at large in the firſt volume of this work, Where we 
Hare confidered ſoils and manures. 

In the other cafe, where there are ſeveral inihes-of good 
60 below the utmoſt depths to which the plow has ever 


| Bone» the whole buſineſs is to cut deeper, and turn it up. 


r this L's e, if the four coultered plow be brought 
mto "the „and ſet to its proper depth of cutting,” it 
will go Gs, i, or even five inches below. what other 


Pom! have done ; and will bring up an abſo] ute bed of new 
L. -- 7 


Ahe old exhauſted part of the wil will de butied at ths - - 


depth where this Jay ; and this, which is of the nature of 
virg n mould, will be the proper ſeat of the next erop. 

he advantages of virgin meuld are*well known g. und 

this part of the foil, which will be thus turned up after ſuch 

I _ abſolute. 
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abſolute and unexhauſted reſt, will be perfectly of | that 

quality. Nme roots of corn and of the other plants culu- 
vated by the farmer, ſeek their nouriſhment where the 

earth is broke by tillage to give them paſſage. The pre- 
ceeding crops upon ſuch grows have been fed by that part 
of the foil only, which has been wrought in tillage ; and 

this part which is now broke for the firſt time, having been 

firm and ſohd at its proper depth, has denied them all ad- 
mittance. Therefore it is now in full ſtrength. The fat- 
mer will ſee that it is by his crops, and he is to manage it 


in this manner. 


He muſt take care that his four coultered plow cut up 
| this under part of the ſoil every where, and in all parts e- 
, qually. He. muſt ſee that the part thus, brought up make 
the ſurface of the whole field, and that the old top be 
+. | his once done, there is to be no more of the deep 
plowing : the common courſe of work is to be continued, 
and this new earth very well broke. ' ', 
After this it is to be ſown as other good land; and re- 
freſhed in the ſame manner with manures; and after 3 
- courſe of many years, it will be proper to bring on again 
the deep cutting four coultered plow ; and burying the up- 
per foil, to bring up again that which/had been in the pre- 
ceeding time the exhauſted ſurface. | 
It will have received new ftrength from its long reſt, and 
from the vapours from below, and will be as rich as the 
former. One caution only needs to be given the farmer 
on this head, it regards the crops he is to ſow upon the 
ground, all the common kinds are free to him: corn of every 
ſpecies, all the pea and vetch kinds, turneps and clover, 
what he is to avoid on the deep rooting artificial graſſes. 
If he ſhould raiſe faintfoin on ſuch a piece of ground, and 
expect afterwards the old ſoil, when turned up, to-berfreſh 
and full of virtue, he would be diſappointed ; for the ropts 
of ſainfoin draw. their nouriſhment from great depths, and 
the buried part of the ſoil would be thus drained of its 
 Houriſhment perhaps faſter than it was recruiting.  _. 
For the ſame reaſon this benefit is not to be expected even 
In deep foils, where there has.been a crop of ſaintfoin; for 
| "the under part of the ſoil, though not touched by the 
plow, nor at all affected by common crops, would be ex- 
bauſted by this deep rooting plant; and in this caſe, though 
the ſoil be ever ſo deep, Sa only reſource for its improve- 


| | ment, 


_ 
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ment, when exhauſted, muſt be the bringing on new mould 
as W in the caſe of Malloy and exhauſted ſoils, © 


C H A P. XXXII. i 
Of the management of this land after 5. Baia 1 6 


T HOUGH there be tio more deep plowing required 
J after the firſt, ſuppoſing that to be well done, yet 
there will need a great deal of care in that; and a repeated 
' tillage of the ſoil, though of a lighter kind, i un the ſucceed- 
Ing time. 

The firſt care is picking out all roots of perennial weeds. 
The turning up the earth to this depth gives a very good 
opportunity, and it ſhould. not be omitted. If a boy fol. 
low: the plow for this purpoſe, the Work will be done at 
once: but there need not be any nice care on that occaſion, 
becauſe the harrowing that muſt come after will clear _ 
the remainder.'  -- 

This harrowing is yery neceſſary fot. breaking the clods 
of the new ſoil, and mixing it with the old. It ſhould be 
done with a great harrow, ſuch as we have deſcribed in its 
place; and after this, in a dry ſeaſon it will be proper to 
go over. it with a very heavy roller to cruſty and break it 
more, and then to barrow it again. with. a common har- 
TOW. | 

If this be nn managed, the New which follows 
in a common way, will put it into a condition to receive 
the ſeed corn, and from this time it may go on in the uſual 
eſe” of tillage, ; 


CH A P. XXXUI.," 
Of the management of land according to its PITTS 


T HE keeping up a due proportion of the ground i in til- 
lage and paſture, is an article of gre reat importance to 
"the farmer: and at preſent it ſeems to have been ill con- 
ducted in general throughout this kingdom. While we 
pay the moſt extravagant price for corn, the people con- 
cerned are applying to > the government for liberty to bring 
in live cattle, becauſe they have not enough for their teed- 
ing grounds. It is plain they have encreaſed the quantity o of 
paſture at the expence of the tillage. 
Let the farmer be aware of this in his private concerns, 
for he ſhews the diſadvantages of the nation. ; 
2 ee 


SOLLS, 


In proportioning his ground for this purpoſe, be will fg 
fome that is naturally calculated for and appropriated to paſs 


$7 


| turage, and other parts which are in the ſame manner ſet 
apart for tillage; but there will be alſo ſome of a middle 
nature, which may ſerve with the ang jen TAY for 
one of theſe purpoſes as well as the other. This is the 
kind of ground, which when he has occaſion to ch 
the proportion of paſturage and tillage in his farm, he is tu 
convert from one of thoſe ſervices to the other ; and this, 
in the common ſtate of things, he is to allot to the one of 
to the other of theſe purpoſes, according to the preſent or- 
caſion: or if at liberty on that head, he is to be guided by 
its ſituation. To : 1 
In general lower grounds are fitteſt for graſs, and thoſe 
ſomewhat on an aſcent for tillage : but in a piece of ground 
where the choice is indifferent, let him be guided Lf the 
degree of the deſcent. If the place be expoſed to rains 
and the waſhing of higher grounds; and there be alfo 4 
— and ſwift fall from it to the lower, it will be k 
to lay it for paſturage ; becauſe in that caſe the turff w 
cover and preſerve the manure, which ſhall be firſt given 
to the land; and the entangling blades of graſs will Fetaih 
ſome part at leaft of that fine mould which is waſhed from 
the higher ground, and which will ſerve as a manure for 
the paſture ; whereas if this piece of land were put in- 
to tillage, the waters of floods running down from the 
higher grounds, and over this would carry away with them 
not only that light mould which enriches it, and which 
would be detained by the graſs; but the very manure alſo 
with it, which ſhould have been laid on to enrich that 
t. 5 
Thus by a different conduct, the ſituation of the ground. 
will be either an advantage or a diſadvan I 
This is the direction which reaſon gives, and which ex- 
perience confirms, reſpecting the ſituation of various lands: 
and by this management alone, I have ſeen the difference 
one half the value of the produce, between adjoining grounds 
upon the borders of the fens in Lincolnſhire, where one has 


" been thus managed according to the neceſfity of its ſituation, 


and the other without regard to it. A great deal of good 

land in that part of the kingdom lies ſhelving toward the 

fens, and under the courſe of much water in flood times 

from the higher grounds beyond it. 

The ſoil in this border of riſing land, which joins upon 
Vol. IV. IR - the 
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the fenny flats, is the ſame with that of the fens them- 
ſelyes, a rich, mellow, dark mould; and this, although it 
be but moderately fertile in the fens, where it is ſubject to 
too much moiſture, yet in thoſe [lighter grounds where it is 
dry there is no ſoil richer. Gn ons de eget 
This is proved by the large crops it yields when tilled 
for corn; but theſe laſt only a few ſeaſons, and then no art 
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This depends entirely upon the ſituation of that land; 
and it is fit we ſhould explain it, for it is not in Lincoln- 
ſhire alone there is rich earth in this ſituation; nor can juſt 
en for one piece be given that will not be uſeful for 
Others. = | | e 
When a piece of graſs land in the 5 juſt named, 
which lies in this ſituation, is broke up for tillage, the firſt 
years crop is very great, the ſecond tolerable, and the third 


- The reaſon is not only the exhauſting of the ſoil by three 
ſucceſſive crops, for that it has only in common with other 
land, and could bear it better than any other, becauſe of 
the great natural fertility : but all this time the rains from 
the higher country are waſhing away the fine part of the 
mould, on which this fertility depended, and conſequently 
that character of excellence is loft ; it is vain to repair it 
with dung, for that manure being lighter than mould, will 
be waſhed away yet more eaſily; and after the advantage 
of a very few crops, the farmer will find his land has alter- 
ed its very nature. The proper conduct, now this condi- 
tion of the land is known, and the cauſe known with it, is 


eaſy. | | 1 8 „ 
it there be choice whether to lay ſuch a ſloping piece 

of ground in tillage or paſture, it ſhould be made paſtu- 

rage: if on the other hand, the circumſtances of the farm | 
8 us ſhould be in tillage, let due caution be uſed. _ [ 
I have ſeen in Lincolnſhire a ſafe and effectual method of 

preſerving this ground from being waſhed away by floods 

from higher lands. It is by running a firm, but low. bank 

at the head of the land for its whole, length, and cutting 

a ditch for paſſage of the water cloſe on the other ſide. _ 

_ , There requires ſome ſkill to contrive this properly, but 

the Jabour and expence are little, and it is much more 

than a defence; it becomes an abſolute benefit to the land. 

The bank need not be more than two foot and a half 

high ; and the earth ef the ditch will make it. It 2 * 
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hes carried not ſtrait, but if the nature of the ground will 


allow it, with a little ſweep the ſwelling out a few yards in 
the centre will give compaſs enough, and this will prevent 
the Water from the hills beating with its full. force againſt 
the whole flat ſurface. 3 N e e 
The fell in the middle muſt be rounded, not brought 
to an angle; and the iiſe of the bank muſt be all the way 


Hoping. 


Theſe are the proper cautions againſt ſuffering by the fury 
of the water ruſhing down in floods. The ſame force whick 
would have burſt through a ſtrait bank, or beat to pieces a 


| perry e one, will be thrown. off on each fide and 


waſhed ſoftly up the middle in theſe rounded. and ſhelving 
conſtructions. _ JC 
The ditch is the next conſideration, its depth ſhould equal 


the height of the bank, and its width at the top the diame- 


ter of the bottom of the bank. It muſt be ſomewhat nar- 


| rower and ſhallower in the middle, and grow deeper and 


broader by degrees all the way, 


brickbats through the baſe of the bank, to give paſſage for 
4 little of the water while the dangerous quantity is thus 
carried off ; and by this means there will be the advantage 


At every ten feet there ſhould be laid ſome pebbles or 


of lying under higher land, while all the diſadvantage is re- 
moved. Fs PA 1 8 | 
This I have ſeen practiſed on the edge of the fen coun- 
tries, and it is of ſo much benefit to this kind of land, thay 


one cannot but wiſh it were made univerſal; 
e cans. xxny.- 
The Iriſh method of raiſing hops on begg ground. 
THE ſpirit with which the improvement of agriculture 
1 is purſued throughout this kingdom, and in Scotland, 
and Ireland, muſt give the higheſt ſatisfaction to all who 


| Wiſh well to their country, as it promiſes a vaſt advantage, 


The method to make the attempts moſt uſeful, is to render 


them as univerſal as poſſible : this the Scotch ſociety have 


done for their country, by repeating and recommending the 
diſcoveries made and publiſhed in Ireland ; and this we 
ſhall ara, by. communicating in the ſame manner what- 
authenticated as practicable and uſeful to the 
MDC TT TT ea. 
he preſent ſubject is of any ſingular kind, and from 
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Its importance deſerves the greateſt. attention, We have 
eren the general management of boggy land in our firſt 
volumes, the particular improvements made ſince in Scot- 
and, and the lateſt advantages found in England, in the 
preſent ; but we are here to 20 an attempt >| the. boldeſt 1 
kind made i in Ireland; and its ſucceſs which has been fach 
us j ives great honour to the inventor. | 
here is a peculiar kind of land, which from the 
try apd colour of the water odged in it, is called in 
quan places RED-BOGG, and i in others FTLOwWw- Moss. Thi 
is the worſt of * bogey land, and has 8 25 
as inca 0 produce. In ſome places 
it is = up as 4 kind of wy oy the name of 1 tho? 
very inferior to what is properly called ſo. In t 
where being more dry, it yields ſome benefit, this | is the 
| leaſt that can poſſibly ariſe from land, as it is no more than 
- the moſt poor kind of paſturage. 

The greateſt part of the red bog in Ireland bears no 
rent, but is thrown into the purchaſe or leaſe as unpro- 
fitable ground: in general it bears no produce, not even 
we, but appears. naked, ſpungy „and raiſed in hills and | 

les; and is n uſeleſs 5 burnbaiting, the. aſhes it | 
yields being ſmall in quantity and infipid, 

The improvement of this ground. for hops mull * be- 

by draining. To this purpoſe mark out the n 

intended to be planted, and dig round it a trench two yards _ 

and a half wide, and deep enough to drain the ground. 
Cut the drains ſtrait, and begin by paring off the upper 
ſods. Cut theſe no larger than may be eaſily managed with 
a pitch fork, and carried off in wheelbarrows: this ſnould 
de uſed to fil up holes, and a part of it reſerved to face . 
the trenches. © 

This being removed, the reſt of the di ing is bs through Y 
a kind of turif which cuts eaſily; and will pay the labour, j 
as it ferves as a kind of fuel. 

Leave one or more paſſages over the trench into the 
land within: bridges would be expenſive, and that charge 

is eaſily ſaved by the natural ſoil. Leave a piece in two 
or more places uncut of twelve feet broad, and let the work- 
men bore a paſlage through it at a due depth for the diſ- 
che of the water. 

11 ground cuts ſo eaſily, that all this is done al leſs 
trouble than could be conceived: two labourers, one on 
each fide, Oy *% through at a proper eb oy 
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F 
preacdth till their tools meet, and they will thus form a na- 
tural arch, and the ſubſtance drying above, there will be a 
ſolid paſſage over for men and carts, and a free courſe un- 
der for the water. n 
At the loweſt of the trench or drain, where the 
water is to run off, let a ſolid bank be made two foot high 
—_ the bottom of the trench, and carried ftrait' a- 
crols it. | : | ani 
This will ſtop ſo much of the water as will fill the drain 
to this depth, and there will be no hurt to the ground, and 
great benefit ſeveral ways. = 
The advantage is plain, in having water always near the 
crop to ſupply it when wanted in dry ſummers ; and there 
will alſo be a very valuable manure, for the bottom of the 
drain will fill by degrees with an excellent and rich mud, 
which will improve the reſt of the ſoil. 1 | 
As the draining of bog land, and keeping it dry is one 
of the firſt conſiderations in all ſuch improvements, ſome 
may fear that the keeping ſo much ſtanding water in the 
bottom of the trench would defeat that purpoſe, but expe- 
rience ſhews otherwiſe, Water may be detained af a depth 
without hurting the land, if it have a free courſe at the top, 
and that ſufficiently beneath the level. Indeed it may be 
kept nearer the ſurface than thoſe would think who have 
not tried; for while the couxfe is free over this head, the 
quantity that is kept in has no force againſt the land. 


e at is ot +  . £8 
422 of provifien for pous. 


A the land under conſideration in this place is intended 
21 for hops, the huſbandman ſhould: provide in time for 
poles; and this will be eaſily done in his own ground. A 
yard and half within the trench which is carried round the 
ground, let him open another ; this need be only- two foot 
wide and two deep, let it be filled up with ſoil, and plant 
in it allows, and ſuch other water trees as will grow quick, 
and riſe ſtrait for this ſervice. They will be growing while 
he is preparing the ground, and a proper quantity will be 
ready by that time he wants them, = 
Let them be trained up from the beginning to a ſtrait 
growth, and all fide ſhoots taken off, 1 75 
When they have ſtood two years, let the bank be cut 
t the bottom of the drain, and the water being run _ 
= 3 | et 
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lot the mud be taken up and laid to the roots of the plans 
tation. This will act as a rich and excellent manure for 
them. They will be ſupplied with that moiſture which is 
fo eſfential to them, from the gradual draining of the bog; 
and from time to. time afterwards they may be watered with 

great eaſe from the drain. The bank is to be made up a- 
crofs its bottom as ſoon as the mud is cleared away, and 
water for this and other ſervices will be ready in it as be- 
fore, Four years from this. time will give the ſallows, or 
other trees the due growth for poles ; and they may after 
that be eaſily fo managed as to ſupply the ground without 
doing it any injury. SS 


We have, in our account of the hop, given cautions a- 


takes fifteen foot from the inſide edge of the ditch made for 
the fallow plantation: draw the line ſtrait, and put down 


B O G 8. 103 
the other fake at fifteen foot diſtance from the ſame ditch 
at the other end of the ground. This line marks the firſt 
row of hills: thruſt a ſharp pointed ſtick down at every 
knot in the line, and thus is marked the place of the firſt 
row of hills. : VVV 
Then remove the line nine foot farther, and mark a ſe. 
cond row in the ſame manner at that diſtance from 

the wh and in this method continue through the whole 

3 round. 1 Ds 8 ek”? 

'H At every place where a ſtick is planted, dig a hole 

2a yard in diameter and a yard deep. The upper ſods which 

are dug out, will ſerve for filling up the hollows in the bog 
itſelf ; the under ſtuff may be cut into peats or turfs; and 
ſhould be carried off the ground to dry, that it may not be 

in the way of the other work. ' e 

E, Theſe holes are to be filled up with a good ſoil for the 

| growth of the hop; and the eaſy method is this. Pare off 
the turff in a paſture near the bog, and burn it as ſoon as 

it is dry enough for that purpoſe : then ſcatter theſe aſhey 
over the ſurface, and add a little lime and dung well rotted, 
ſuch as comes from an old cucumber bed is beſt of all, 
plow all theſe well into the ground, and they will make a 
proper ſoil for the hops. _— | 1 5 

There is a N of fixing upon a ſpot near the 

ground that is to be planted, becauſe the carriage of ſuch 
a quantity of mould to a diſtance would be incqnvenjent 
and expenſive ; and if the foil is not good enough in the 
place thus pitched upon, it will be proper to mix ſome very 
rich and mellow garden mould with it. rats 
The hop plants are to be got ready, and the earth thus 
prepared is to be thrown into the holes. The plantation is to 
be made in the manner we directed, and the produce will 
equal that of hops upon any other grounds. 

The expence of hos 2 in the mould to fill the holes, 
is the great article; and there is ſo much fay'd in the reſt 
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of the work, that this need not be grudged. The perſon 
who publiſhed the propoſal tried it y a "on experience 


before he communicated it to the publick, 


none need 
doubt its ſucceſs. | „ 
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qualities it gets by lying upon and near the furface of the 
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CHAP. xxxvn. 5 
O the particular advantages of this method of planting. 


ONE can be blind to the firſt benefit of this manner 
AN of planting, becauſe it recovers into uſe a kind of 


| land which is given up by the proprietors in all other con- 


fiderations as uſelefs : but beſide its adding as it were ſo 
much land to the community, there are particular benefits 


to the hop itſelf in this method. 
The expence of keeping the land in order is much leſs 
than in any other h r and the produce when well 


managed, has as pe 
hop countries. | e 
There is an obſervation among the planters of hops, that 
the grounds never thrive unleſs the whole ſurface between 
hill and hill be clear. e 8 1 
For this reaſon they are at a great expence in paring off 
the ſurface, hoeing, weeding, and the like operations. All 
theſe are ſaved in the management of this kind of ground ; 
the red bog keeps itfelf clear many years from weeds, even 
when it has been drained, and the ſurface being bare, re- 
flets the ſun-beams ; that being the great advantage in 


a flavour as moſt eſteemed in the 


the opinion of the planters, which the naked ſurface gives. 


There is an advantage in throwing the parings of the 
ſurface in common hop grounds, about the ſtems of the 
plants; raifing by this means the hills, and ſtrengthening the 
7th. Fhis cannot be had it is owned in the bog grounds, 
but the trouble is ſaved as well as the advantage loſt, and 
the ſame labour will bring in freſh ſoil from the neighbour- 
ing paſture, which may de laid upon the hills with more 
advantage. e Wt 
Another benefit to this plantation of the hop, is the 
conſtant ſupply of water. | Ne 
All know how greatly hop grounds ſuffer in very & 
ſeaſons ; and there is a great ſuperiority in theſe, becauſe 
they can be always, and very eaſily 'watered. The drain 
which goes all round the ground is conſtantly full to a cer- 
tain depth, and the water which is eaſily: given the plants 
from one or other parts of this drain, has nothing of thoſe 
hurtful qualities which bog water in general is ſuppoſed to 
have; which makes it unfit to promote vegetation, Theſe 


bog 


-” 


bog ground: when it is thus received at once from the ſource 
into the drain, it has none of them. N 


No hop grounds are ſo free from the common accidents 
as theſe, which are made from bogs. They are ſhelterec 
from ſtorms generally by their low ſituation: and yet they 


do not ſuffer, as others in flat countries do from the rainy 
ſeaſons, becauſe the ſpungy ſubſtance of the ground natu- 
rally lets in the wet ys and lets it out as freely by the 


drain; fo that nothing of it ſtagnates about the roots of the 


hops. . „ 
| Ty the common hop ground inſects are at certain ſea- 


fons very miſchievous, but we ſee nothing of this in thoſe - 
made from bogs, they are free when the reſt are moſt in- 


feſted. N | 
The poles ſtand very firmly in theſe hills, for the ſubſtance 
of the bog, when drained, compreſſes them by its ſpungy 


nature, and keeps all together. 


The only diſadvantage to which theſe grounds are liable, 


the holes. | | 
The roots of the plants have not any advantage from 
the intermediate ſpace, which is not of a kind to af- 
ford them nouriſhment. But as a great deal of labour is 
faved in the culture of this kind of ground ; fomethi 
more than the ordinary ſhare may very well be allowed for 
the purpoſe of refreſhing thoſe particular ſpots wherein they 
OW. 6 8 ö 

" The gardener's method muſt here be introduced: he re- 
fteſhes and invigorates his plants in pots by taking off a 
part of. the old mould and ſupplying the place with freſh, 
and the very ſame may be done here. A plant growing in 
a garden pot is in the ſame condition with the hops in theſe 
holes: it has only a certain quantity of mould for its nou- 
riſhment, with no advantage from the ſpace beyond thoſe 
limits: yet theſe plants grow well; arid what is very much 
to the preſent purpoſe, they uſually flower better than ſuch 
as ſtand in the open ground. _ 9.4" | 
The gardener, to ſtrengthen theſe, pares off the ſurface of 
the mould and puts in : it is eaſ for the planter in the 
_ fame way to take off the upper furface of the mould in the 
Holes, and bring freſh in the place. . Nos 

| When more is neceſſary, the gardener pares away the 
mould at the ſides ; ox takes up the roots entirely, and fil- 
ling the pot with freſh earth, plants them in again. "Theſe 


is the neceflity of renewing at certain times the earth in 
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are the various practices of the gardener according to the- 


condition of the plant; and thus che hop planter on the bog 


may ſtrengthen his plants. He may cut away a part of the 
mould, near the outer edge of each hole, the whole depth, 
and taking off that as well as the ſurface, he may put freſn 
compoſt, ſuch as he uſed at firſt of paſture mould, lime, 
and dung in, its place: or he may, in caſes of extream ne- 
ceſſity, remove the whole mould out of the holes, and 
bring in freſh in its place: nor will this be ſo bad a caſe as 
may be imagined. The hops will have afforded him a great 
many years valuable produce before it comes to this; and 
he may therefore afford the labour and expence. His 


| n will be after this, to all intents and purpoſes, the 


ame as a new one; and there is a very great advantage be- 
ſide. The bog ground itſelf, when it has been ee 
years drained and expoſed to the air, will by degrees have 
received their influence and altered its own quality. In- 


ſtead of being ſpungy, it will be become in ſome degree 


brittle, and the ſhoots of a few natural weeds of better 
ſoils, will ſhew that it is beginning to take the nature of 
ſuch land. | 5 


be quantity of mould thrown out of the holes will be 


extreamly great: it muſt be ſpread over the ſurface in 
the intermediate ſpaces, and it will cover them ſome inches 
§Üéͤ“•1u iii 
This will by degrees become rich and vigorous again, for 
having been exhauſted only by the natural growth of plants, 
it will be perfectly recruited by the fallow: it will be ready 
for ſupplying the place of the. ſurface. of the earth in the 
oles to a great advantage, and that which is taken away 
may be with equal benefit as the firſt ſpread in its place. 
The mud from the bottom of the drain being taken up at 
times alſo, and laid to the roots of the plants, will in its 
courſe. come upon the ſurface, and thus the bog will be 
rendered a fertile piece of ground, not only in, the holes 
where the hops grow, but univerſally: not fitted for hops 
alone ; but for all kinds of cross 
This is a method of improving land, by which it 
will have all the advantages of common good paſturage or 
tillage ground; and though it takes a long time, this will 
not be perceived, for the hops will be all that while yielding 
77 
All hop grounds in the common management wear them- 


ſelves out in a certain timę; and muſt bz converted to other 


LY 


uſes, while the hops are planted in ſome other place. In 
this courſe of management one piece of boggy land would 
be drained and improved by them after another, and the 
| publick would receive conſtant benefit. APR 


CHAP. XXXVIL- 
( the uſe of ſea wrack in Scotland. 


W E have named among manures the plant called fucus 
Vor ſea wrack: it has various names among botaniſts, 
and more among farmers; and it is to be diſtinguiſhed. ac- 
cording to its kinds, ſome bag of a more firm, and ſome 
of a more ſpungy nature. In Scotland they uſe it upon the 


very worſt land near the coaſt with great advantage, and 


they would uſe it elſewhere in the country, if. there were 
convenience of carriage, Mr. Scot has given a praQical 
and uſeful account of it in the memoirs of the ſociety. of 
that kingdom, publiſhed by Mr. Maxwell, and the ſociety 
have added uſeful hints for farther improvement. i 
As the huſbandry of Scotland and England differ, and 

even the huſbandmens language in thoſe two kingdoms, we 
ſhall explain their meaning to the farmer ; and add what 
late experience has ſhewn at home. ns” 

In Scotland they call this manure wars and sEA ware, 
and they diſtinguiſh into two kinds according to their man- 
ner of getting it. Theſe are the FLOAT WARE and the 
ROCK WARE, the firſt is brought on ſhore by the tides, and 
they take the opportunity of carrying it to their lands be- 
fore the next flood waſhes it away again: the other is na» 
tive of the rocks, and they may take it off when they 
pleaſe at low water. . Ry 

The caſe is the ſame upon the Engliſh coaſts, and the dif- 
ference between the two kinds is ſo great, that the farmer 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with it. 

| The rock ware, or that kind which he pulls from the 


rocks, is the plant called ſea oak or ſea wreck, it grows alſo 


on pebbles on the coaſt, and ſometimes on ſhells ; this is a 


many ſmall inſets always living on it. Theſe help the 
enriching quality; and by means. of all together, it be- 
comes an excellent manure. 0 . | 

The FLOAT WARE or FLOAT WRECK is a mixture of 
many; things. It conſiſts in great part of the beforemen- 
tioned ſea wreck or other ſea weeds, which the force of 
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the waves tears from their place of growth; and with theſe 
are mixed every kind of refufe matter that is found in the 
fea; the gelatinous animals, called ſea nettles, and the like, 
many ſpungy ſea plants which are not tough like the wrack, 
but ſoft like jelly, and dead bodies of thoſe various crea- 


' tures which the former naturaliſts did not know what to 


mike of, and which Linnzus has taught us to call Zoo- 
* All theſe, and many more fuch ſubſtances, are thrown up 
in high tides, and offered to the farmer on the ſpot as a ma- 
nure. With theſe, in the weſt of England, they dreſs 
their very worſt lands, and make them fertile; and with 
theſe in Scotland, we hear by the late publications, they 
enrich their ſea coaſt land, which conſiſts like the beech it- 
ſelf to all appearance, of mere Jooſe pebbles, or of barren 
fand. They get from both theſe kinds of miſerable ſoil, 
conſiderable crops by its aſſiſtance. They are fo ſenſible of 
its value, that they lament their bad roads and inconveni- 
ences of carriage, which deny them the benefit of it in 
The value of the manure appears at firſt fight. What can 
be more defperate than the condition of abſolute ſand or a 
coat of pebbles; yet this the Scotch huſbandmen, b 
this ſole affiftance, renders fruitful ; and the land, whic 


zs fo fituated as to have this advantage, lets for ty, 
| 2 or forty ſhillings the acre, which otherwife wo 
not . 5 


worth ten ſhillings. + F 
Win us a few miles carriage may be very well worth 
white for ſuch a dreſſing; and it is fit the farmer ſhould 
know the right uſe of the manure and diſtinction of the 


two kinds. 


The float wrack is the richeſt, but it is one of thoſe ma- 
nures which is to be ufed for immediate ſervice, not for a 
laſting improvement of the ground ; its particles, though 
yery nouriſhing, are too light for continuance in the foil; 

the fun and air evaporate them in repeated ring, Þ | 
Therefore it would be idle to prepare Tand with this a 
Tong time before hand, for its beft virtue would be loft : it 
is not to be uſed like marle or chalk for mellowing the 
ground; but like foot, pigeons dung, and the others of the 
rich light manures, for giving an immediate ſtrength and vi- 


gour to the cross. og 3 
The beſt ſeaſon for laying it on is early in ſpring, _— 


ſun has not yet too much power. 

This is the beſt ſeaſon for this kind, when the firmer has 
his choice, but that is not always the caſe. As the chance 
of tides brings it, he muſt take it when he can geti t; and 
if it is offered in autumn or in winter, = nme 
worth 1 it up and uſe it. 1 
. 58 er he cannot make an 
from it. The crops are upon the er, 
growth, that he muſt damage them F he he attempt to 
it on; atid the ſun has ſo much power, that its virtue 

be evaporated, nat received into the ground. 5 
The greateſt advantage of all that can ne from 
it, is by plowing it in before the ſowing of the Som {hows 
Let it be ſcattered regularly over 2 piece of that is 
to be ſown in ſpring, and plowed in as ſoon — thus 


let it lie till the time of 1 The plowing for chat pur- 
poſe will blend it ime will 6 with the ground, and the 2 


perations at that time will ſo mix the ſoil and the manure, 


that every part will have its virtue, and the land will be be 


juſt impregnated with it fully when the ſeed ſhoots. - The 
firſt roots of the young crop will receive. its full influence; 
and the farmer will thus have all its virtue. It will laſt 2s 


hauſted by that time. There will require a new quantity 


preparation, and he needs not grudge the trouble of ſpread= 
g anduſing it. | 


In ſome parts of Scotland the farmers eall this Iveco 
WARE, from the manner of its being br on ſhore : 


ought 
and they always obſerve that the ſpring dreſſing is the great 


advantage of it. 1 


uſe it, but they find its virtue in 1 
fore ſpring: ſometicacs they lay it c the toe ns they 
expreſs it: but in this caſe the good or bad conſequence 
depends upon the fucceeding weather. If that be dry there 
comes more harm than. good from it, for the abundant falt 
being all kept together, burns up the land : but if rains fol- 
low, this proves a very advantageous method of uſing it z 
for almoſt the whole is waſhed in, and the virtue i is imme · 

diately communicated to the ſeeds. 

Theſe are the chances of this manure, which the farmer 
R in * Ii and he is 
to 


” -., 


A — ground; and while the | 


long as the crop is growing ; and it will be thoroughly ex- 
for another crop; but nature gives it him without care or 
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to obſerve this particular quality of it, that he may judge 
where and on what occaſions to uſe it. 

The lighter the land is the ſooner the virtue of this 
drefling is Ioſt. In the looſe, ſtony, and ſandy ſoils we have 
proved the advantage is only ſeen the year when it is uſed. 
In thoſe which are a little more firm, they fee ſome good 
from it a ſecond year: and there are tough loamy grounds, 
which they call clayey, on which when they have laid on a 
large quantity of this INCOME WARE or FLOAT WRACK, 
they get three crops, and find very plainly the benefit of the 
Their crops. are bear, oats, and peaſe and beans, but 
probably, as the judicious author obſerves, they might have 
more advantage by leaving out the oat crop, and depending 

nly on peaſe and beans, and bear, laying on the WARE 


Py 2.3 7 8 C H A P. XXXIX. 1 2 
D the advantage of ſea wrack over dung. 
T HE farmers who live in the neighbourhood of great 
L towns where dung is made in great abundance, find it 
ſo convenient and ready a manure, that they think of no 
other: but to underſtand the value of thoſe ſeveral kinds 
we have propoſed to be occaſionally uſed, the greater part 
75 which are at leaſt of equal value with dung, they 
ould conſider, and compare their ſeveral properties as th 
are laid down here; or as they will hear them related by 
ſuch as have ſeen them uſed; or beſt of by all thoſe who 
have uſed them. With regard to the preſent ſubject the ſea 
wrack manure, wherever it can be had, let it not be re- 
jected for dung, for experience ſhews that it is better: and 
even where the land lies at ſome diſtance from the ſea, it 
may be worth while to carry it: for in this caſe the pick- 
ing up and carriage are the whole expence; and the Scotch 
farmers, who have tried both, aſſert that one load of it 
as far as two of dung. Beſide the uſe and manner 
of applying it which we have named, it would probably be of 
reat uſe on ſomewhat firm lands in the ſummer fallows; 
20 then it muſt be plowed in immediately. EF WA 
We name only the probability of this ſucceſs, becauſe 
there has not been a fair trial. In Scotland, whence we 
have moſt knowledge of this manure, they have no fuch 
practice as fummer fallowing ; and in England, where I 
ED have 


* 
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bave ſeen this tried lately with no advantage, the ſoil was 
fandy, and the manure was ſuffered to be in heaps three 


weeks upon the land before it was plowed in; the ill ſuc- 


ceſs therefore was owing to the farmer's bad management, 
not to any defect in the nature of the manure. I ſaw the 
whole progreſs of this trial, and muſt acknowledge no good 
nor harm came of it: but if the dreſſing had been given in 
a proper manner, there is reaſon to — it N Have 
ſucceeded very. well. 

The common practice of the Scotch Le } is to uſo 
this manure alone; but we have found from experience, 
that the mixture of many kinds in form of compoſt gives 
them great additional force: and there is no reaſon this 
ſhould not ſucceed in the ſame manner. 

The very beſt method of uſing it in mixture ke be 


r paſture mould. It would put this into a ſtate of 


fermentation, and by that means would more readily im- 
| pon the land when laid upon it. 


e have obſerved that the beſt time of ng this 3 is 


ſpring; but nature often denies it, at leaſt does not offer it 
in any quantity at that time; and on the other hand af- 
fords it in vaſt abundance at ſeaſons when it is leſs proper 
to uſe it. 


Gn theſe occaſions it will be highly advantageous, to mix 


it with mould into a compoſt, and thus keep it all the 


time improving in its qualities till the Proper ſeaſon to lay it 
on the ground. 


Thus ſuppoſe i in a winter's ſtorm, a great quantity of this 


INCOME WARE is waſhed on ſhore. - Let the farmer chuſe 
a ſpot as near the Place as he cans but perfectly out of mach 


- of thetides...:..--- 


Let him pare away the turff, ao dig out a quantity of 
| the mould one or two ſpades depth according to the ſoil. 


Let him throw out this mould to the ſides of the hole, and 
lay the turff alſo ready. Let him lay in one half of the 


turff bottom upwards in the hole, and throw upon this a 
third part of the ware. Then let him throw in ſome of 
the mould to cover it: over this let him throw in more of 
the ware, and then more mould; and thus filling up the 


hole with a coat of one and a coat of the other; and throw- 


ing in at various times the remainder of. the turff, let him 
make up the whole into a ridge at ha top covering it five 
inches deep with mould. 
Thus let it lie till the ſeaſon comes of uſing it. "The 
tu 


N 
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112 MANU RES. 
turff will rot, the ſea weeds will alſo be entirely diſſolved, 
and the whole will be a maſs of moſt rich and excellent 
- + compoſt, . This may be laid on the land in ſpring; or at 
an ſeaſon when the farmer finds it moſt requiſite and moſt 
convenient. In this condition it will mix more freely and 
perfectly with the foil than / in any other; and being itſelf 
1 in a- ſtate of fermentation, it will communicate the ſame 
„ quality to the land in a very effeftual as well as ſpeedy 
ll: manner. N 5 3 580 3 


. 5 5 CHAP, XL. 
5 e 5 
Ill E have hitherto ſpoke ren the float or income 
. ware, as it is the moſt valuable for immediate ſervice; 
1 but the qualities of the rect ware being more laſting in the 
1 ground, that alſo deſerves great regard. | 
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i As this may be had at any time, the farmer ſhould ſuit 
* chat to che laying it on the ground. | Fo 
ll The very beſt ſeaſon for this is autumn: the weed itſelf 
| is in very good condition at that time of the year; and if | 

„ it be then laid on and plowed in, the ground will be all 
. the winter mellowing with it; and in ſpring will be fit for 
. ſowing with the full ſtrength of this manure in it. 

The beſt method is, juſt before the autumn plowing, to 
„ dave a ſufficient quantity torn from the rocks. Let it be 
„ ſpread over the ground, and immediately plowed in. The 
1" falt which it contains will thus-mix with the lower part of 

Wt ' the ſoil ; and the weed itſelf will by degrees decay. Every 
Wl | - | plowing will tear it more and more to pieces, and mix it 

| better and better with the mould; till by the ſpring ſeed 
| time there will be no large pieces of it left in the ground ; 
. and the whole ſoil will be mellow, rich and fine. 
l The crops of that year will ſnew the value of this kind 
1:13: f of manure; and according to the quality of the ſoil it will 
9 continue fertile from it two or three years afterwards. 
. | There is another value in this manure, with which the 
1 farmer ſhould not be unacquainted, that he may know in 
„ - What manner to uſe it, if nature throws it in his way at a 
1 8 time when he has no occaſion for it upon his land. This 
1 is the good effect it takes in kitchen and fruit gardens. 
1 Experience ſhews that in theſe articles it is inferior to few 
1 manures if it be to any; and we have told the huſband- 
man, that many of the common products of the garden 
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may be raiſed with great profit in fields. He knows alſo 
that it is his intereſt to have an orchard; and in both theſe 

caſes this kind of manure will be very ſerviceable. 

He muſt have a kitchen garden for his family, and when 
that article is well managed, and many mouths are to be 
fed, it is no ſmall conſideration: but when we extend the 
view; to the kitchen products raiſed in fields, it is of great 
importance. 7 5 e 25 TY 3 a ah \ 
Whether it be in the field or garden, this rack is to be. 
uſed, the manner of applying it muſt. be according to the 
occaſion and the nature of the thing itſelf. We know that 
the float ware gives its virtue moſt freely, and the rock 
ware is moſt durable in the ſoil. - „ 

Therefore if a piece of poor ground be dug up for a new 
kitchen garden, or ſuch a field be plowed with an intent 
of the like produce, the rock ware muſt be choſen, and it 
muſt be buried in the ground; and afterwards take its 
chance in the ſucceeding diggings and plowings to be thrown 
up again, and mixt with the ſoil. _ | 


It will thus by degrees work among the mould, in ſome 
"meaſure as that we directed to be buried for a compoſt ; 
and the whole body of the ſoil will become mellow and 
fertile; and will retain thoſe qualities many years. | 
On the other hand, if the farmer have a garden crop 
growing which wants aſſiſtance; ſuppoſing it to be peaſe or 
| a or other ſuch where there is diſtance between the 
rows for digging, the method muſt be to ſpread a quantity 
of the float wrack upon the ground in theſe intervals, and 
immediately dig it in. The advantage of this will be pro- 
digious, the crop will be double in quantity, and more than 
JJ / 8 
In the ſame manner where there can be the opportuni 
of giving this dreſſing to a crop while growing in the field, 
the benefit will be the ſame, but this is limited to the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry. In the common practice, if the farmer 
finds his crops decaying during the time. of their growth, 
he can do nothing to help it; but in the horſehoeing me- 
| thod, as there are large intervals, it is eaſy to ſtrew a quan- 
. tity of this manure. over them, and to plow it in. The 
advantage will be the very ſame that is ſeen in the garden 
crop : the plants which had appeared faded and yellow 
will recover their ſtrength and colour, and the corn in the 
ear will mellow and fill as if the ground had been covered 


with an expenſive dre at the more regular time. 
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fork. Thus a laſting fertility will be given. 


or” 
as 1 
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In orchards the „ as great from this ate * 


* 


8 


many excellent inſfructions relating to the uſe of this ma- 


nure, ſays, that he has ſeen trees which were perfectly bar- 
ren, become very fruitful, only by laying a quantity of it 
about their roots. _ VVV 
Ibis fact, as effabliſhed upon fo good authority, is of 


great importance in gardening ; for there is nothing more 


Akon than to bring a tree which bas become barren into 
J & fleece, ut! 990997 47 12509 590, 


There may be different ways of uſing it for this purpoſe, 
but the beſt 4 to take it in ae br and * for ha is 
the fertility of one ſeaſon. 0 ps 
If at any time it appear that a tree is likely not to ripen 
the quantity of fruit that is on it, and which is no more 
than it might be reaſonably expected to afford, the me- 
thod will be to lay a quantity of the float wrack round the 
ſtem of the tree, to cover it with a little mould, and every 


other day to water it pretty plentifully. The mould which 
Covers it will prevent the ſun from exhaling its virtues ; 
and the frequent waterings will waſh in its beſt parts to 


the roots. Plants are fed by water more than many are 
aware; and it is a great article at ſuch a time to give them 
TT. n . nn nnd 
This method will ew its good effects more than in the 
year wherein it is done, the two or three ſucceeding ſea- 
fons will have ſome advantage from it : but to go to work 
in the moſt perfect manner, the winter ſhould be the time 


* * 
n 


\ 


of laying in the manure; and it ſhould be dug into the 


ground about the roots of the trees © 

For this purpoſe the beſt is a mixture of the rock and 
float wrack, .and theſe ſhould be laid upon a coat of good 
mould a foot thick, and covered with a foot depth more of 


the ſame mould. Thus the whole is to lie in a heap, 


two or three months. Then the earth ſhould be. care- 
fully dug at a diſtance from the ſtem of the tree all round, 
and a good quantity of this manure worked in and covered 
up with more of the mould. After this three inches thick- 
neſs of it ſhould be ſprinkled over the earth near the ſtem 
of the tree, and this ſhould be dug in with a three pronged 
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the character of gravity and truth; and reaſon counte= 


graſs et ther and in the end become good meadow, land. 
The trequent digging that is neceſſary iti raifing this kind 


4 
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D bringing waſte land into tillage by potatoes. 


= VER Y improvement of huſbandry demands our re- 

gard from its plain and univerſal utility; but thoſe ar- 
ticles' moſt of all, which tend to bring waſte or neglecteꝗ 
land into uſe; for they in a manner add ſo much to the 
kingdom, and the quantity of ſuch land that lies negle&ed 
at preſent in England, calls for all our acknowledgments 


"3 


to thoſe who fhall propoſe methods of rendering it uſeful.” 


2 2 
y 7 hs 


The method by potatoes is not the leaſt. We owe it t 
Mr. Wilſon, a perſon of a perſuaſton which eartlgs if is 


nances what he aſſerts upon the ſubjec. MOI 
The improvement is not limited to any one kind of land; 
but wet or dry pieces of ground are equally capable of it; 
proper and ſuitable kind of potato. b 

In theſe ground drains muſt be cut to ca 


Ty off the abun- 


in reſpe& of this culture with the others. 

In wet grounds the firſt planting myſt be made with the 
ſpade, but afterwards the plow will anſwer the purpoſe ; and 
the potatoes, while they afford a valuable crop upon a land 
almoſt uſeleſs, will all the while be improving it for other 
purpoſes : ſo that after ſome time it will be brought to the 
condition of what was naturally richer land; and the pro- 
per kinds will thrive very well upon new drained bogs, eyer 
where cattle cannot be brought in to plow the ground, be- 


cauſe of its ſoftneſs, 


Mr. Wilſon, who propoſes this improvement, gives : 
very fingular inſtance of its good ſucceſs. He tried this 
management upon a piece of wet ground not worth, fix-- 
pence an acre, and had tenfold increaſe two years ſucceſ- 


mou ; and the third year without any aſſiſtance of manure, 
che land yielded as good a crop of garden beans as were to 
be ſeen any where ; and the land after this continued equal 


to the beſt in the neighbourhood. 


— 


Even in abſolute bogs, when draitied for this purpaſe, 


the planting and management of the potatoe ſo perfectly 
divides and improves"the foil, that. it will bear grain nf 
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of crop is a vaſt advantage to the ground; and the haulm 
of the potatoes, which is large and plentiful, rotting in the 
land, adds the benefit of a. manure. The roots them- 
felves raiſe and mellow the earth; and notwithſtanding 
| oy large ſize, and great increaſe, they exhauſt it very | 

' There are two kinds of potatge which thrive beſt in bog- 

y grounds, one the long, white, and the other what is 

called the blue potatoe; and theſe are both very good kinds. 


8 . 


Mr. Maxwell obſerves, that when a piece of heath ground is 
once prepared for theſe, three crops/of potatoes, and three 
of grain may be had from it without more charge than the 
common labour. e ee aid 
The third year's fallowing may be faved by planting of _ - 
potatoes with the plow ; and no crop loſt. The ſame quan- | 
tity of dung in this caſe anſwers the purpoſe, and the 
year's produce of potatoes will be more valuable than if. corn 
ad been ſown ; and the ground improved more than by a 
fallow. Theſe are conſiderations. of a large extent, and 
may be the ſource of a great deal of advantage, under pro- 
per management, not only to the huſbandman who puts 


» 


* 


them in practice, but to the kingdom. 


\ 


Of burni ng the turffs on wet and waſte land: 
T* E advantage of burning the turff or ſurface of the 


ground in barren land is known ſufficiently, and we 
have in treating of this article under the head of burnbait- 
ing, given the methods by which the common diſadvantage 
attending this practice may be removed. This ill conſe- 
quence is the exhauſting of the ground in a very peculiar 
manner after certain crops; but it may be prevented by 
timely aſſiſtance from manures. | 
The inconvenience and difficulty of burning the ſtuff, 
occaſions many to neglect this uſeful practice; but there 
is an improvement upon the common method of doing 
it in the memoirs of the Scotch ſociety, which may deſerve 
attention, 3p 7 N f ; 

The ſuperficial coat of the earth is the proper ſubject for 
this burning, and in whatever manner gr on whatever oc- 
caſion it has been taken off, the ſame method may be uſed 

in reducing it by fire to a proper condition for manure. 

Uſually this is done upon the ſpot, and there is * 

| OA 2 | 9 great 
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great Advantage in that: and in what is called burnbaiting, 


the upper coat of the, ground is pared off for that purpoſe. 
ix when any aceiden 


t offers the coat of ſome part of the 
ound for this ſervice, it ſhould never be neglected. In 
Ageing ditches or ponds, the firſt ſpade's depth will excel- 

lently anſwer the end; and when ant-hills or mole-hills- 


covered with graſs come in the way, they ſhould always be 


employed for the ſame ſervice. Whichever of theſe things 


is to be” burnt, firſt let it be well dried: then dig four 


channels half a foot deep, and of the fame breadth, and let 


them be thirty foot long. They mult interſect one another 


* 


Theſe channels ſhould be covered over with bricks or 
tiles all the way, except in the middle where they join. 
In this part it will be proper to erect a chimney made of 
four bricks, and continued up to the height of nine foot. 
As this will be a very tottering building, let it be ſup- 
pou by a parcel of turffs laid all round it up to the 
xeight-of eight foot. Round about this turff ſet five and 
twenty good faggots upright ; and lay upon theſe a little 
cord wood. n | N e ' 
This muſt not reach ſo high as the top of the chimney. 
From theſe faggots piled round the turffing of the chim- 
ney lay four others, one upon each of the channels; and in 
the ſame courſe with the channels. 
This being done, bring in a good quantity of the turff, 


in the middle, and there let them join. © 


and lay it upon and about the faggots which lie lengthwiſe 


on the flues till they are covered; and heap up more till 

the cord wood is covered two foot thick. | ; 
When the heap is thus raiſed, care. muſt be taken to 

ſtop up all holes and crevices that ſhall be ſeen in it: for 


the fire is not to have any vent except at the chimney. No- 


thing more is required for ſtopping theſe but to lay on pieces 
of freſh turff; but this muſt be done with care wherever 
there is-occafion. _ © 


The heap being thus prepared and finiſhed, the fag- 


gots on the flues or channels are to be ſet on fire, at that 


part where the wind will beſt carry the flame through the 
Whole. } ö | : 


| Therefore, whichever way the wind fits, let the fire be 
given in that flue which faces it: but let all the reft be kept 
open and clear to aſſiſt the draught of air. 


The fire muſt be watched during the whole day, that i 


13 
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75 within bounds; and that it have proper matter ee 
an it 
1 n half an an hour the top of. the heap will begin to fink y- 
1 fite will burſt through many cracks made by that 
pes he but. this muſt be prevented. by laying on freſh 
turlfs,. and making up the heap; and at the ſame time clap: 
E ſome N where that the bre neus itſelf theough 


The quantity bs ll mini very faſt, and from. time to 
Pens it muſt be ſupplied; ; till all is thrown on. | 
This will. extend it in circumference at the bottom; mid 
as it ſpreads beyond that part of the channels that is covered, 
they muſt, be covered farther ; for this keeps up the draught 
of air. The chimney muſt alſo be Hops all the time a foot 
above the heap: _ 
If the matter burns more fiercely at the top than! elſe- 
here, as is often the caſe, ſome openings. muſt be made in 
the ſides near the bottom: when it burns leaſt in any par- 
ticular part, ſtop up the channel that is neareſt that part, 
and let it remain ſo till it be as Leen fire there as 1 
Where elſe, and then open it oh 
If the weather be tolerably 1 ee the Whole quan- 
"ity of = will in this manner be burnt to a fine, rich, 
n ly faline -aſh : but if violent rains fall, there muſt 
be all poflible care taken to preſerve the calcining matter; 
as well as to keep the fire burning. The beſt method is to 
pile on freſh turff in ſo large a quantity, as to keep out the 
wet; and to repeat and renew this as the fire within burns 
it away underneath, 
By this means a vaſt quantity of turff will be butnt in 
* ſmall time; and if there be a demand for more than 
uſual, two or three ſuch heaps as theſe may be made up 
at once, and one perſon can attend them. The aſhes they 
produce are an excellent manure ; and experience ſhews, — | 
when theſe aſhes are made by burning ſuch great quan- 
tities together, they are ſtronger and better than thoſe made 
in the common way of burnbaitings, by piling up the tuff 
In little heaps. 
It is equally excellent as a manure for corn phe * 
ground. When it is uſed, for land in tillage, the proper 
time of laying it on is juſt before the laſt plowing up of the 
= for ſeed : on paſture ground it may either —— laid on 
in autumn or ſprings, but the beſt time is in ſpring} a little 
fore the 2 3 of the graſs; in this caſe its advan- 


tage 
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tions, and they deſerve to 
_ ceeding inſtructions for huſbandry 


F L AX. | 99 


8 is. opal SY in the preſent and the ſucceeding 


de the firſt great ſhew of ſucceſs it is very 


TORE RM 
EE . 


he way of. laying | it on paſture. ed is to es it 


| 5 the cart; A perſon ſanding in the cart with a ſhovel 


for that purpoſe. When it is 1 laid tolerably even, 


che lumps muſt be broke by a labourer going over the ground 
with a . and after this i it muſt be rale twice over wich 
a heavy roller. 


The rains that fallow will waſh 50 rerſecdy into the 
ground, and it will at the ſame time prevent the growth of 
moſs, which is the worſt enemy to graſs land, and pro- 
mote that of graſs; and particularly of the white clover, 
Wi ortho at a medium ah: be 1 loads. to an acre. 


e fon. | Ne ue „ one of 


ut perdeftion of the ſeed. of 4 is „ great Sele | 
and it appears from the obſervations of a curious 


| perſon, on the ſpot in Holland, that it is not the common 

looſe ſoil of that country which produces fine ſeed from the 

. _ plant, but the ſtiff fraue ſoils, which they till with a 
particular care and labour 


or this. purpoſe, in ſome peculiar 
places. The Dublin ſocie * firſt publiſhed theſe obſerva- 
commemarated- in all ſuc- 


In the province of Zealand — rate IR ſeed to 1 | 


: tion, and not in the common looſe land of Holland. The 


Dutch, ſupply great part of — with this ſeed; and as 
hos. know the trade depends upon their fidelity in ſelling 

7 what is good, they never by any at market but what 

he produce of theſe ſoils at home ; or what is firſt im- 
— by them from other kingdoms where a ſeed of like 
quality is produced; probably by the ſame means, it bau = 
grown on a well cultivated ſoil of that ſtrong kin e. 

Theſe firm and tough ſoils not only produce the moſt 

perfect ſeed of flax, but when ſown for the common pro- 
duce of the ſtalks, they afford them larger, and more in 


quantity than the light and dry lands : but dhe flax i is ſomes | 
- what inferior in quality. _ nk 


The farmer who intends to Toile 4. will . W 
ſider the nature of his ground, and the demand for the 
2 and he will low accordingly; far FF! fine flax 


I 4 upon 


r N | 
upon light ground, and for perfect ſeed upon ſtiff ſoils; for 


the ſtalk upon ſuch land as is dry, and for the ſeed upon 
ſuch as has more moiſture. But in all this there muſt be 
diſcretion: abſolute wet clay will not anſwer the purpoſe 
for ſeed ; nor will poor and barren fandy land yield crops'of 
the ſtalk worth gathering. There is a medium to be re- 
garded in all things, and no ſucceſs can be expected with- 
out it. The firm lands are fitteſt for one of theſe purpoſes, 
and the light for the other, but there are degrees in the com- 
poſition of ſoils: and for the purpoſe of ſeed a very firm 
loam is better than abſolute clay; as for the common 
growth a land ſomewhat lighter than this, but not ap- 
proaching to abſolute ſand. en een e : 
The more tough the ſoil is, the more working it will 7 
require ; and he who ſpares this will defraud himſelf ten 
fold, With regard to manures the Dutch uſe principally 
three, horſe dung, aſhes, and human excrements. This laſt 
is a very offenſive article; but in the dreſſing land for 
produce that is not for food, it may be allowed; and in 
ſome ſmall trials which have been made in England, it has 
been found excellent. There have been farmers who have 
uſed it for corn land; but the thought is moſt deteſtable. 
The uſe of it, if limited to erops not intended for food, 
may be well worth conſideration ; and for this plant and for 
hemp it will anſwer excellently. © © 
The quantity that may be had is very great, and at pre- 
ſent it is worſe than uſeleſs to the publick. There is an ex- 
pence in carrying it away, and wherever it is laid it is of- 
fenſive. In this caſe it would be converted to a very uſeful 
ſubſtance, and there is none who doubts its richneſs when 
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properly uſed. _ W e 
The methods which have been propoſed by others have 
not anſwered to expectation: for the way in which it is leaſt 
_ offenſive, and beſt conveys its virtue to the ſoil, is mixing it 
firſt with earth and aſhes. This is the method wherein it 
has ſucceeded in the trials made in England; and there is 
no reaſon to doubt, but it will in the ſame manner anſwer in 
larger works. The ſucceſs of the Dutch, who we are aſ- 
ſured by the obſervations before mentioned, uſe this manure, 
ſhould encourage us to the trial, and the huſbandman will 
find few crops more profitable, Ot 
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The method of uſing buman ererement as a manure for far 
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y 1G a pit in the ground three fobt deep, and thirty foot 
= broad, in length proportioned to the quantity of the 
manure that is wanted, or that can be obtained. Mix to- 
Fan er one load of common coal aſhes, and three of mould, 
om a dry and ſharp loamy paſture: if the earth of the 


place be of that kind it will ſave trouble, becauſe the pit 


may be only dug two foot deep, and then its bottom broke 
up, and the mould well divided for a foot depth more. In 
this caſe the aſhes ſhould be ſpread carefully over the ſurface 
when the pit is cleared out to two foot depth; otherwiſe 
ſuch a quantity of the mixture made of three parts mould 
and one part aſhes, muſt be provided as will cover the bot» 
tom of the pit a foot deep. There is a den of the 
mould being loamy, that is, that it muſt eontain ſome clay 
and ſome ſand as well as vegetable earth, that the excre- 
ment may be well divided and. fermented with it. | 


When this is ready, bring in a quantity of excrement 
from the emptying of common bog houſes, equal to the 
mould and aſhes ; and let it run in among that looſe mat. 
ter. As it will naturally be brought in carts, the beſt way 
is to order it to be turned in at different parts of the pit. 
Let it be covered with a light coat of the ſame kind of 

mould: three or four inches thickneſs is ſufficient. This 
will be moiſtened by the matter underneath, and with the 


heat of the ſun. will dry into a kind of cruſt, When the 


whole is ſo far hardened that it can be dug up, let this be 
done with care. Let it be turned and well broke with the 


- ſpade, and after lying a little time longer covered with a 


freſh cruſt of mould, it will be in perfect condition to 
throw upon the land before the laſt plowing. This muſt 


be done . and a labourer muſt follow the cart to 


ſpread it well, and then the ſooner it is plowed in the better. 


The ſeed being ſown ſoon after this, will fall into the foil 
at the time when it is moſt influenced by this manure, and 


is in a good condition to receive it. The fermentation 


which is thus made in the ground, will continue during the 


firſt growth of the plants in great ſtrength, and it will only 
EOS SE , ger 

The ſtiff foil, which is moſt profitable for flax; will be 
rendered warm by this manure, and its natural coldneſs 
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455 8 che bell will, fee 
manures, as bg and marle, theſe m * be uſed. 
Win regard to common dung, it ſhould Lee be laid on till 
well rotted; and it is much better in compoſt, than any 
other way. The ſea wrack i 1s alſo a very manure. for 
Aux land; and in general, any thing that has a ſmall quanr 
tity of ſen alt i in it. When a dry and hard manure is want- 
g, a8 in caſe of too damp a foil, as well. as too to 
at fort of ſea. ſand which is made up of fr ragments of 


can be ; becauſe every one knows that 
unged lands are more ſubject to weeds chan others; and 
_ is no crop that ſuffers more by weeds than flax. They 


not only. exhauft its nouriſhment, but keep it from the free 


accefs of the air on all parts, on which depends, in a very 


| ent meaſure, the perfection, oughnelss and colour of the 


"The Gene of the ſoil. is the next . Y and 


this is fo eſſential, that in Zealand they raiſe. flax after ſuc - 


. Trops of corn and madder ; in the preparation ' 
which crops, and management of the. laſt Able . 
the foil is ſure to be brought into an excellent 


fineneſs, This is a moſt eſſential article; that wi 4 | 


mon refreſhments. of manures, they find ſuch. land ſupport 


the crop of flax, even after all this waſte of nouriſhment, 


better than the freſheſt ſoil uſually would, af leſs reduced by 


tillage. The nature of the land they employ. for this ſer- _ 
vice, alſo makes long tilla 5 more than N 


as we have 2 5. 55 and 


Ag 


, while its proper firmneſs 
h the ſtalk and the ſeed 
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9 what che Areffing for corn had begun: our farmers. know 
the advantage of bringing in one crop after another, upon 


many occaſions 3 der there is none in Which it anſwers fo 
a as this. 

If che land be not W ef in at at the beginning of 
this courſe, it is impoſſible the whole ſhould be well ſup- 
ported; but the field being brought into a condition ſuited 
to the expectation of the number of crops, and pt up in 
it by good dreſſing during their growth, becomes thus a 

f 1 e of great and 2 advantage to the huſbandman. | 
Indeed as flax naturally and happily. follows madder, it | | 
wire extreamly to be wiſhed, that in England our farmers 13 
would ſee the propaſal i in its full extent, and undertake'both F 
together. There is no doubt of our being able to ropa. 
- pate madder as well as flax; and that with the ſame atten- 1 
tion and induſtry, we may do i it as well in England, we . ö 
ſee it done in Flanders. The ſpirit of i improvement is on 
foot, and this root is one of the articles which is propoſed 
for an inſtance: the ſecond conſideration of raiſing ſlax af. 
_ it, is by no means to be ſlighted; and there will be no | 
er of ſucceſs, if the proper-methods are followed. ; 
| 4. Phan is no way by which madder can be br "ole 
great perfection, as by the horſehoeing huſbandry; - and in | 
this method there is no danger of over draining the ground, 4 | 
The intervals of the plantation which 2 rom time to 30 
time plowed up; are thus kept in a tate of fallow:; und id 
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when the madder is taken out of the ground, the foft will 
be in an excellent condition to prepare for flax; not only 
becauſe the intervals which form the great part will be un- 
exhauſted, but the whole ſoil will be broken, and reduced 
to that ſineneſs which the flax er page much better chan 4 
by any other way of dreſſing. i 
If the farmer will attend rightly to this method, um- = | 
dertake it with ſpirit and diſcretion, his ſucceſs is certain; 4 


and the advantage will be much greater than ean be obtained 
any other way. The ſame tough ſoil when duly prepared, is 
excellent for wheat as well as flax; and ſome tillage that 
will be uſeful to che one purpoſe, prepares it alfo allo for the 


other. | 
We a the horſchoeing huſbandry; ; but: we do 
not, in the manner of Mr. Tull, adviſe the farmer to de- 1 
pend upon that only, and to exclude all manure. 1 
When he has pitched upon a proper field, let him enrich 1 
it, * a moderate * of ſuch manures as we have di- =. 
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rected ; and though we adviſe ſome, let him not fuppoſe we 
direct him to lay on as much, as if only the common til- 
lage were to follow. The horſehoei 1 — will make 


leſs anſwer; but that ſmaller quantity ſnould not be denied. 
When the ground is thus brought into a condition for the 


the ear. 

Thus will the ſoil be v well 3 and the wheat 
crop being taken off, let a ſecond be raiſed, by drilling in 
the centre of the intervals. This will ſucceed as the firſt ; 
and thus no time will be loſt, for it may be ſown as ſoon as 
the harveſt is in. Theſe intervals having been, all the time 
the other crop was growing, kept | in a continual ſtate of 


The places where the rows of wheat food, will now be 


the intervals: they muſt be wrought by the horſchoe in the 
ſame manner as the others were: the crop will be thus ſup- 


ported, as the firſt; and when it is taken off, the ground 
will be all of it in a ftate of thorough tillage, the different 
parts having been well wrought in theſe ſucceſſive growths, 


A flight addition of manure will now prepare it for the 
madder; and that crop being in the ſame manner planted at 


diſtances for-horſchoeing, the ſame conſequence will follow, 


that all the while it is taking its growth, the greater part of 


the land, that is, the whole extent of the intervals will ve 


preparing for the flax by the repeated plowings. | | 
The madder being taken up, the flax ſhould come on 


with another flight addition of manure ; and thus all the 
crops will be well ſupported, and after the laſt of them, the 
ground will be in a condition to be very eaſily refreſhed by 


ne drefling, for the reception of the fame things i in courſe 
again; or of different crops. 


In thoſe parts of Flanders where. they do not deal-in 
madder, they. allow a very fine drefling for the land intend- 
ed for their flax: they give it the advantage of a ſummer 
fallow ; and for preparing it to receive the ſeed, they allow 
three plowings. The time and labour they beſtow on this 
crop is very well repaid, by the abundance and excellence 
of the commodity. This is a leſſon we have often at- 
tempted to inculcate into the Engliſh farmer; and he may 
__ _ its ſucceſs, - There is Ow no bounds that 


need 


ſervice it is to do him, let the wheat be ſown by the 
drill plow in October, and the crop aſſiſted by frequent til- 
lage of the intervals, til the time when the corn is full in 
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" bandmen ſo well underſtand the neceflity of this, that when- 


need be ſet to the affiſtance it is poſſible to give a crop: for 
there is no expence it will not repay. We do not ſpeak of 


flax alone, but of all kinds of the farmer's plantation. The 
ſame piece of ground with better management will produce 
richer and richer crops, almoſt without limitation; and half 
the ill ſucceſs our people meet with in their attempts to raiſe 


to their not allowing the ſame care and labour. 
It is common to ſow flax in Ireland upon one plowing on 


_ crops which ſucceed ſo well with their neighbours, is owing 


| ley grounds ; and it is no wonder the return is but moderate. 


e have ſaid, that flax ſeed requires a ſoit perfectly well 
broke and tilled ; and the moderate crops of. it produced on 
land ſo imperfeRly prepared for the ſeed, are proofs that the 
ſame ground, with due tillage, would have yielded very fine 
ones. This is the great conſideration in all new ſubjects - 
we allow them leſs care than the old; and by this means we 


get inferior crops: reaſon dictates a conduct exactly con- 
trary, and by obeying her, we ſhould reap the proper ad- 


vantages. 
„ CM A'P+ MI 
f the Flemiſh management of their wet clay. 
*HE Flemiſh huſbandry, with regard to the growth of 


I Qflax, cannot be too exactly copied in England: for it 


is owing to their management of the land, not to | 

in the land itſelf, that they obtain thoſe excellent crops of 
flax, which make them the envy of their neighbours. Their 
land in general, on which they raiſe this plant ſo ſueceſſ- 
fully, is tough and clayey, and is too much ſubject to moiſ- 
ture. They manage this in a way we ſhould, on many oc- 


caſions, be very wiſe to copy. They lay it out in broad 


ridges, ſixty feet or more in breadth, and they ſeparate theſe 
by trenches of two or three feet deep, and half a 


wide, according to the nature of the foil. This ſerves at 


once to drain off ſuperfluous wet, and to keep as much as is 


| apy for the good growth of the crop. The breadth of 


the land preventing its drying too ſoon, and the depth of 
the trenches taking off all redundance of moiſture. - 
Flax never ſucceeds, unleſs there 'be a due quantity a of 


moiſture detained about its roots. It is for this reaſon prin- 


cipally, that tough ſoils raiſe the ſtrongeſt crops of this plant, 
becauſe they always detain ſome wet: and the Flemiſh huſ- 
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ever they ſow fields of a lighter foil with flax, they lay the 
whole ground flat aud level; and make no trenches, that all 

the wet which falls may be feceived upon the ſurface; and 


detained there, without paſſage out by theſe trenches; which 
in tos wet land ſerve. abfolutely as fo many drains. 


Tho ſeed for a crop of flax cannot be too carefully exa- 


wined. The methods of the Dutch by which they judge of the 
ſeed, ſhould be carefully obſerved alſo by the Engliſh farmer: 
In order to examine the thickneſs of the ſeed; let the farni- 
er take up a handful and ſqueeze it: there will be num= 
bers of the ſeeds force themſelves out between his * 
edgeways; and it is by the edges the thickneſs of the ſeed 
is to be examined: if theſe be ſharp and thin, the ſeed is 


alſo thin and poor: if they be rounded and plump, the 
whole ſeed is of the ſame quality. They muſt alſo be firm 


and ſmooth; for if the edges of the flax ſeed be rough, rag- 
ged, or broken, the ſeed is damaged; ſo much of the ſucceſs 
of the crop depends upon the perfection of the ſeed, that 
too much care cannot be taken in this and the other me- 
thods of examination. „„ 
If the feed anſwer in this point, throw a parcel of it into 
ſome water: the ſooner it ſmks the better it is. This is a 
true and certain way of judging of the weight ; and no flax 
ſeed can be good, that is not hea x. 
Another quality of the ſeed is, that it ſhould be very 
oily.” When flax ſeed is in perfection, it burns brightly and 
violently in the fire, and crackles all the time. When it is 
poor, it conſumes in the manner of chaff, This furniſhes 
the-Flemiſh huſbandman-with another method of judging of 
the ſeed; he never fails to try it by all theſe, by his touch; 
and by his eye; by water, and by fire: and if it anſwers 
to all, he is ſecure. If there be any doubt, he ſows 
ſome of it on a hot bed, and by this learns at once in what 
degree it poſſeſſes the power of vegetation. In all theſe 
trials there is very little trouble; and if there were much 
more, it would be very well worth the while, in order to 
avoid ſo great a diſappointment as the loſs of a crop, by the 
irreparable fault in the ſeee e. 
If this caution be neceſſary to the people who con- 


Kantly deal in flax, and are by long euſtom acquainted with _ 
all the particulars. of the ſeed by ſight, it muſt be much 


The change of ſeed which we have had occaſion to re- 


commend 


more needful to us, -who have not yet that acquaintancę 


* 


— — 
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bly, for the fact has not, that I know, 
inſtance; but what ſucceeds in one plant, is likely:to have 
the ſame effect on others: and I have found in gardening, 


commend on * other 8, A in no article more 
neceſſaty, than with regard to flax ; and the great benefit 
will depend upon the farmer's changing with ſome diſtant 


acquaintance, whoſe crop of flax has ſtood upon a. piece of 
ground, in ſome meaſure different from his own; and in a 


different ſituation and aſpect. The thing is not ſo well un- 


derſtood as it is known, that all crops ſucceed the better for 
the ſeed bein 8 t from a different ground: and it is 
plainly ſo in To ſoil, which has not a ſufficient firm- 
nels, can 1 the flax to a ſtate of perfection: therefore 


no other can produce good ſeed. 3 


mer's firſt object, in che pur, : y 
a due t in the 


he will find that fo Jong as the 


ſoil, where the = ng has — remedy 


on clay, that has been raiſed upon a loam, and that wil do 


beſt on loam which has been raiſed on clay: and as the 
ſituation and aſpect of fields where flax is ſown, is an article 
not at all regarded, he may eaſily obtain the ſeed from a field 
to a different quarter of the heavens from his on, 

and probably this will be a great —— 1 ſay proba- 
tried ii this 


that the obtaining feed from a piece of ground, with a dif- 


ferent aſpect, has been of great benefit. 


Tue change of ſeeds is an article of more 8 
than is imagined, in the raiſing of flowers to their higheſt 
perfection; and this particular promotes it greatly. The field 
is only a garden of more extent; and whatever is uſeſul in 
ene, will be ſo in another inſtance. The more the culture of 


the field is brought to be like that of the garden, the more 


it will give ſtrength and perfection to the ero . 
The more difference there is between the foil, ſanntiom, 
and other circumſtances of the land where the flax grew 


vhich produced the ſeed, and that whereon it is ſown, ſup- 
poſing both to be within | the. limits of what we have de- 
| ſcribed as proper ſoil for this plant, the more expectation there 

may naturally be indulged that the crop will be good; 


therefore the obtaining the ſeed from other patts of the ſame 
country, is preferable to the common qethod of procuring 
it from abroad; becauſe, in this caſe, the farmer cn be 
ſure that he has it from /a land of comrary qualities, thus 
far from his on, which he en menen he 
"Os it from abroad,” >... | 8 0 
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The lighter the ſoil is, ty ay? apt is che flax ſeed to 
; but it has been proved by fair trials in freland, 


that.whew this ſeed has been reduce to a vexy poor ſtate, 


by ſowing year after year on light land; it 2 5 recover great- 
y on being ſown on clayey ſolls. We have ſaid, that theſe. 
require great tillage, without that they are perfectly unfit ;. 
but under the management we have directed, wy will 1 
ford a large crop of flax, and perfect the ſeed. 
The purpoſes of the farmer who raiſes flax are two: the 
obtaining the immediate and intended produce of the ſtalk, 
and the ſeed. - Theſe may be conſidered ſeparately, in regard 
rn the quantity of ſeed to be ſown; for, in general, the 
oi a plants the better will be. the: ſeed : therefore, 
2 this is a material conſideration, care ſhould be taken 
accordingly:; and chis is a very eſſential article, while we 
are endeavouring to raiſe our own ſeed 66 ſuck, mr die 
as not to need foreign purchaſe. 
The time of ſowing is a great article. i in reſpect bf the 


future working of the ſtalks, There requires ſummer wea- 
ther for the doing this well; and the earlier in ſpring the 


feed is put into the ground, the more chance there is of 
this advantage; for ſo much the ſooner the flax will be ripe. 
There is alſo this farther benefit to the farmer, that 

when he gets his flax crop early off the ground, he may have 
a crop of turneps directly after it. There is a great deal of 


difference between making this ſecond profit of the ground 


and letting it lie idle: and experience ſhews that turneps 


thrive very well after flax; and the getting two crops in- 
Read of one, is an advantage of no mean. conſideration. 


Another very uſeful. crop there is which ſucceeds og 
treamly well with flax: this is clover. The farmer who 


| Intends to lay down his land after the crop of flax, cannot 
do better than by ſowing clover a few days after the flax is 


in the ground. They grow together without the leaſt pre- 
judice to each other ; and by that time the flax'is in a con- 
dition to be pulled, the clover will be of great ende and 


a fine appearance. 


The flax is ſo far from receiving any damage from this, 


that on the contrary the clover ſeems-an advantage to it. 


It is not difficult to explain this: there are many plants 
which grow naturally in paſtures, which no art can raiſe 


in gardens; and the reaſon is, that the graſs i is a ſhelter to 
'* their roots, and by its continual ſhade mellows the ground, 


as well as "Nous it moiſt by detaining the dews. Clover 


— | h does | 


2 


does ſomething like this, and flax is one of thoſe plants 
which naturally receive advantage from it. In this caſe the 
two crops take their growth together, and one is ready for 
ſervice when the other is removed out of the ground. The 
clover alſo prevents thoſe tall weeds which are found fo de- 
trimental to' crops of flax. Ds 


When flax and clover are ſown together, the article of 5 


weeding is ſaved, becauſe theſe crops will ſuffer no weed to 
live among them: in other caſes the field muſt be careful- 
ly weeded. This is beſt done when the flax is about a 
ers length out of the ground; and the weeders muſt 
take care not to tread the young crop into the ground: for 
the plants rarely recover this. The weeding without ſhoes 
has been found a great article of ſecurity to the crop: the 


Iriſh as well as Dutch, have found, that if the weeders ſat 


down upon the flax, the plants recovered the bruiſing ; but 
not” if they were trampled into the ground by the heels 
of their ſhoes. The going without ſhoes takes off 'the 
danger, for the ſoft and flat foot does as little harm as the 
ſitting upon the plants. 1885 


This muſt be done with caution on the part of the 8 | 


ers not to endanger their own health. People uſed to the 


inclemencies of the ſeaſons in their courſe of employment 
ſuffer leſs from them than ſuch as are bred more 3 | 


but there are outrages upon the conſtitution which a 
all. The proper perſons for weeding without ſhoes are thoſe 


who have accuſtomed themſelves to go without them on 


other occaſions; and Ireland affords many ſuch, nor are 
they wanting in ſome parts of Englans. 


CHAP. XLVI. 
Of the time of pulling flax. 


1 HERE is no article of ſo great importance in a crop 
1 whoſe value depends upon the ftrength of the fibres in 


the ſtalk, as the time of gathering it: this is very much 


miſunderſtood, and there are thoſe who run into extreams 
on each ſide. The Iriſh often pull it too ſoon; and not- 
withſtanding the high opinion we entertain of the Flemiſh 
huſbandry in this reſpect, they uſually let it ſtand too long, 
The farmer ſhould underſtand ſomething of the courſe of 
vegetation, to be a true judge in this reſpect. 3 

All plants, when they have perfected their ſeed, die down 
to the ground; and the annuals entirely. Flax is of this 
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latter number, and when the plant has perfected its ſeed, 
the root decays, and conſequently the ſtalk driee. 
If flax were left upon the ground till it were come to this 
condition, the fibres of the ſtalk, which are its valuable 
part, and make the threads of linnen, would be ſpoiled; 
therefore it is to be pulled before that time, in order that 
the threads may be tough. Wo : 9 25 
The plain doctrine is, that they are tough while they have 
ſome juice in them; and rotten, or at leaſt brittle when they 
have ſtood upon the ground till all the juice is evaporated. 
That being a kind of careleſs curing by the air, in the place 
of that regular and delicate manner in which the farmer is 
to prepare them for ſervice. ; Th tongs 
Therefore it is plain that if they be left ſo long upon 
the ground they get great: damage; on the contrary, if 
they be pulled up too ſoon, theſe fibres have not their due 
ſtrength and value. There is a time when they are per- 
fected by nature, and that the huſbandman ſhould learn, and 
ſhould ſeize for his ſervice; for all things, when they have 
attained perfection, begin to decay, ä | 
While the ſtalk of flax is full of juice, the fibres are too 
ſoft for their intended ſervice ; and when the plant is ga- 
thered at that time, they break in the working, and there 
is great waſte, Therefore the plants muſt ſtand longer 
than this period. There is a time when very little more 
juice is ſent up through the ſtalk, which is when the ſeeds 
in the heads have attained their bigneſs, and want only 
hardening: it is then the flax ſhould be pulled. It may be 
| known by the condition we have juſt named in the ſeeds ; 
as alſo by examining the fibres themſelves in the ſtalk, for 
they are weak and watery when the plant is too young for 
| pulling; and they are dry and brittle when it has overſtood 
the time. While the falk is full of juice, theſe fibres 
cannot attain any firmneſs becauſe of the moiſture: when 
the juice has utterly ceaſed riſing, they are dried up by the 
winds and fun, and by that means loſe their toughneſs. 
There is a period between the two, and no other is pro- 
per for pulling the flax. The juice of the plant does not 
at once ceaſe to flow, but by ſlow degrees. As the ſeeds - 
acquire perfection, leſs and leſs is ſent up from the root; 
and it is in this ſtate that the fibres in the ſtalk gradually 
harden. Before it is entirely topped the plant ſhould be 
gathered, becauſe when it ceaſes altogether the ſun and air , 
act too forcibly upon the ſtalk : while any ſap riſes, ou | 
| | | res 
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fibres are not expoſed as dry threads to its influence; and 
before it ceaſes utterly, the plant muſt be pulled up: for 

| theſe fibres are then in a condition to bear the management 
by which they are to be prepared for the manufacture, with 
the greateſt advantage. „ IE ie 
1 When the crop is left too long upon the ground, the 
rind. of the ſtalk cracks, and the Fbres are 'expoſed to the 

| ſun and wind, which drying them up too haſtily, deſtroy 
them. On the contrary, when they are gathered too ſoon 
no care in the ſucceeding management can render. them 
tough as they ought to be. There is in each caſe alſo a 
loſs of the feed, for when the crop is pulled too early, no 
_ curing can make the ſeed perfect; and when it is left too 
long upon the ground, the pods burſt open, and between 
the field and the floor a great deal of the beſt ſeed is loſt. 
The Dutch find a rule for gathering their flax in the co- 
Jour of the ſtalks; when they appear of a pale and ſtrawey 
hue, they know it is time to pull them. But in Eng- 
land this is no certain rule, for according to the ſoil and 
ſeaſons they grow pale and yellowiſh ſooner or later in re- 
ſpect of their real maturity. When the flax is pulled it muſt 
be gathered up into ſmall heaps with the heads all laid one 
way; and it is beſt to lay them to the ſouth, that the noon | 
day ſun may have its full influence upon them. They 9 
muſt be turned occaſionally till they are regularly and e- q 
qually hardened ; and then carried off the ground. The 
time for this is uncertain : in very favourable weather a 
fortnight anſwers the purpoſe, in worſe it is the buſineſs of 
three weeks. I + | . 8 I 
It has been a practice in ſome places to ſtack the flax as ü 


ſoon as it is in a condition, without ſo much as getting : 
out the ſeed ; and it has been pretended by the advocates ö 
for this method, that the ſtalk and the ſeed both received 4 


advantage from this. The threads of the ſtalk growing | 
more tough, and the ſeed getting a greater degree of hard "5.6 
neſs on the ſurface by which it was preſerved from in- 
juries; but it does not appear from trial that either of theſe 
benefits ariſe from the method, and there are certain diſad- | 1 
vantages attending it, for the ſeed will in part ſhed and be | 1 
loſt, and the ſtalks will be hurt by vermin, which find at | 
once food and ſhelter in the ſtacks. Ingenious methods 
have been deviſed of deſtroying theſe, but unleſs ſome good 
can be ſhewn to ariſe from the practice, it will be better 
to omit the occaſion of the miſchief than to ſeek a ron ' 


| ; | 11 
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CHAP. XIVII. 
| Of the preparation of the land for flax 2 3 


As clayey ſoils, and thoſe of the like nature are the beſt 
43 with proper management for raiſing this valuable crop, 
the farmer ſhould attend to all the general rules for their 
improvement, which we have given when treating on that 
ſubject in the preceding volumes; and after the addition of 
proper manures, the throwing up the land in ridges in win- 
ter will be of excellent ſervice. Hh | 

The more clayey grounds are expoſed to the froſt, winds 
and air, the more fertile they become; and in this caſe the 
Hying them out into broad lands afterwards at the time of 


ſowing, will give the whole ſuperficial part of the ground 


- another breaking of the parts, which will be greatly uſeful. 
If the tough ſoil to be dreſſed for flax lies upon the de- 


ſcent of a hill, the common method would do harm, for 


if the deep trenches we have directed were made ſtrait down 
the hill, the watgr in violent rains would waſh down all 
the rich part of the ground with it. To prevent this, the 
furrows ſhould be laid croſſwiſe of the hill, and the ſame 
kind of lands laid out as in the former direction. Then 
there ſhould be opened two deep trenches one on each ſide 
of the ground. Theie are to run lengthwiſe, and the uſe of 


them is to diſcharge the ſuper-abundant moiſture from the 


trenches between the lands. Thus the wet in the hard rains 
of winter will not run ftrait off as in the other method, 
but will be detained againſt the next ridges: what, fine 
mould is waſhed out of the firſt, will be received into the 
ſecond and not loſt ; and the firſt ridge from which it came 
will not be impoveriſhed, for it will have received as much 
from the higher grounds. All this time the trenches be- 
tween the lands opening into the two which run lengthwiſe 
at the two ends, there can no wet lodge in them to the de- 
triment of the ground. The huſbandman may contrive this 
ſo as to ſuit his advantage; for according to the depth at 
which the furrows between the lands open into the trenches 
at the ſides, the whole quantity of AF e will be drained 


away, or only ſo much of it as is found ſuperfluous, This 


is a general method of managing ground which is kept in 
tillage on the ſides of hills; and we ſee it with pleaſure 
adopted by the Iriſh, who read with diſcretion, The di- 
rections at large ſuited to all kinds which lie in this man- 


\= : 
„„ 


ner, may be found in the preceding volumes: we treat here 


particularly of this clayey foil as to be dreſſed for flax. 


© When the ground is thus prepared for the crop, its con- 


dition ſhould be well examined in the reſpect of richneſs 
for on that muſt depend the quantity of ſeed allowed to the 
ground. If land be very rich, and the ſeed ſown thick, 
the crop will probably be beat down, and lodged by rains: 
before it is half ripe; and there is no crop whatſoever which 
would fuffer more by ſuch an accident than this. The 
_ timely care of the huſbandman muſt prevent that miſchief, 
which if it happen no art can remedy. He is to ſow ſpa- 
ringly. The crop in this caſe will be able to ſupport it- 
| felt; and the quantity will yet be very great. For although 
there be fewer ſtalks upon the field, every one of theſe will 


be thicker and better nouriſhed, and will yield more and 


| better thread. | | 3 
There is alſo a plain advantage behind, namely, that 
the land being leſs exhauſted will be the more ready for a- 
nother crop. LG | TY | 5 
We have ſpoke before of the advantage of ſowing elo- 
ver with flax. There is no inſtance in which this conduct 
is more proper than the preſent: for a larger quantity of 
ſeed may be allowed to rich land when clover is to be ſown 
with it, than where it is not: the clover keeping the 
ground moiſt, gives better hold to the ſmall fibres of the 
root; and the ſtalk of the flax being ſupported at the bot- 
tom, will be in the leſs danger all the way up. 5 


If we obſerve the ſtalks of plants which are blown down 
by the winds or lodged by rain, we ſhall plainly enough 


perceive the reaſon of this. The weak part of the ſtalk is 
juſt between earth and air, juſt where it riſes out of the 
ground ; and this gives way either bending or cracking with 
the weight of rains, or by the force of winds : this is ſup- 
ported by the clover growing about it, and ſurrounding it 
to fix inches height; and it is able from this ſupport ta 
bear the weight of rain, or ſtand againſt the force of wind 
much better than it otherwiſe could. When the flax ſtands 
thick, it may be lodged by means of the weakneſs of the 
ſtalk in any part ; a 
ſioned by the plants choaking one another, and ſtanding ſo 
cloſe, that every ſtalk is as it were drawn up and weak- 
enced. The free acceſs of the air dries it; and gives it the 
needful hardneſs, = | I 
This is a conſideration. * extends farther t 
„ „ e 
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this will naturally enough be occa- 
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the immediate danger of the crop's lodging; for the very 
ſubſtance of the ſtalk is never pexfe& unleſs it have this free 


admiiſion of the air; and though the crop ſtand up very 


well when it riſes thick, as it may do in ſtill and dry ſea- 
ſons, yet the threads of the ſtalk will be weak and poor, 
that is, the great crop will produce bad flax for the manu- 
facturer, and a third part of the quantity might be worth 
more money. 5 : 
This is a caution of great impartance, and the leſſon is 
a very plain one that the farmer has from it. It is that a 
flax crop ſhould never be ſown ſo thick as to ſhut out the 
air from freely blowing upon the ſtalks, and from an eaſy 
paſlage between plant and plant. 5 So | 
This gives a natural and certain preference in favour of 
flax crops, to the grounds we have been mentioning on the 
ſides of hills above thoſe which are flat. | ES, oy 
It is not to be denied that the beſt flax in the world is 
produced upon flat grounds ; for the province of- Zealand, 
where the culture is moſt underſtood, is of this kind. But 
it is as certain that if the ſame perſons had the management 
of flax upon grounds which had ſome aſcent, they would 
produce yet finer crops of it. | . 
The reaſon of their ſucceſs is not that the ſituation is 
advantageous, but only that they underſtand the culture of 
the plant. Their land has the advantage of firmneſs, and 


this is in their favour; but the level ſituation is againſt them 


in more reſpects than one; it not only ſubjects the crop 
to want of air, and a free thorough paſſage of wind, but 
the wet is naturally too much, and their trenches between 
the lands, though an excellent method, do not always re- 
medy that inconvenience. | 1 
We have vaſt choice of ſoil and ſituation in this king- 
dom; and it is certain if the Zealand 'huſbandmen had our 
land, they would be more eminent than they are in raiſing 
this plant. F „„ 
The moſt advantageous piece of ground of all others 
would be one which had the proper ſoil, and which roſe 
gently in the middle, falling off in an eaſy deſcent each 
way. Such may be found in many parts of the kingdom; 


and beſide the common benefit of the ſoil, it would yield 


a larger and better crop of flax than any other, becauſe- 


the ſeed might be ſown thicker, and the plants would ſtill 


have the free air and ſun: theſe are as requiſite to give a 


confiſtence to the fibres, as a ſound and good ſoil is to nou- 


riſh 
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riſh the plants; and the ſeed would have the ſame advan» 
tage with the ſtalk, in theſe places: it would ripen better 
than in a leſs airy ſituation. By changing the ſeed from one 
of theſe grounds to another, we ſhould obtain much better 
at home than we at preſent import from- abroad. The 
Flemings or Zealanders have no advantage over us in this 
reſpect, and yet they have better ſeed of their own produce 
than any they import from abroad,  —_ 41 5 
There is alſo a particular and forcible reaſon why we 

ſhould, if poſſible, ripen good feed at home, for we can 
be ſure of its being freſh when we ſow it ; which, though 
it may be gueſled from the appearances we have named, 
can never be certainly known in regard to any that is brought 
from abroad. 2 5 1 
Flax ſeed will grow when it has been kept ſome time, 
but it will not grow with the proper vigour. The ſtrength 
of the plants is an article of vaſt conſideration in flax crops; 
and we have ſeen by experiments, that there is great dif- 
ference between plants raiſed on the ſame ground from ſeed 
of the laſt ſeaſon's growth, and that which has been kept 
longer... The new ſeed ſhoots two or three days ſooner. 
than the old, and the firſt ſhoot is ſtronger and more vigo- 
rous. This original diſtintion is preſerved through the 


Whole ſucceeding growth of the plant ; and the preference 


is ſo great as to deſerve the moſt careful attention. 


The ſoil on which flax is ſown muſt have ſome influence 


in direQting the time of pulling it. We have obſerved 
that the exact period for doing this, is when the fibres of 


the ſtalk have juſt begun to harden, which is the time of 


growth when the ſeed has its full maturity in dimenſions, 


and begins to acquire that firmneſs in the rind which is to 
be its defence againſt accidents. The root at this period 


-begins to ſend up leſs juices, and the fibres which had their 
due growth before, having now leſs moiſture naturally har- 
den. This is the. courſe, and this the time of the change 
when the flax grows in ſound and firm ſoils, which detain, 
even in the. heats of ſummer, ſome moiſture, and which 
defend the roots by their firm covering from the heat of the 
ſun. The ſtalks at the period juſt named change colour ; 


and there is that obvious notice for the huſbandman, that 


the time of pulling the flax approaches, beſide what he finds 
in the condition of the feed. SEES 


But in crops of flax, which grow upon light and looſe 


ſoils, this drying up of the 2 is too haſty, and the 
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136 F 5 
change of colour comes on before the ſeeds have attained 
this degree of maturity. This is called by the flax huſ- 


bandmen the firing of the crop. In this caſe the flax muſt 


be pulled, though neither the ſeeds nor the fibres of the 


talk have acquired their due maturity: for if it be ſuffered 


to remain longer on the land, the ſtalks dry up in the ir- 
regular manner we have before- mentioned; and the flax, 
when it comes to be dreſſed, is dry, brittle and harſn; a 
great deal is waſted in the workirig up, and the remainder 
comes but to a poor account, for it is never comparable to 
the true tough thread of ſuch plants as have had better ad- 
vantages of growth. | N e 
This ſtrongly confirms the rule we firſt laid down, that 
flax never ſhould be ſown but upon firm ſoils, which ap- 
proach to the nature of clay. In theſe the root is defended 
from the ſun, and ſupplied with moiſture as long as is re- 
quired for the ſervice of the ſtalk, and conſequently the re- 

ducing the quantity of juice ſent up, and the drying of 
the fibres, which happens naturally from this cauſe, come 
on gradually : whereas, in the field of flax on a dry light 
foil the ſun has free admiſſion to the roots, and the ſupply 
of moiſture ceaſes : the drying of the fibres is performed 


too ſuddenly ; and they are ſcorched up inſtead of gradually 


hardening. Hence the term uſed by the farmers of firing, 
is not ſo improper as it might ſound at firſt, and the pulling 
It immediately becomes unavoidable. e 
The ſeed of this flax not having attained maturity when 
this happens, can never be perfect, and therefore the plants 
taiſed from it muſt be poor. | ES 
Theſe are reaſons which abundantly ſhew that flax will 
never be raiſed to advantage in England, unleſs it be a firſt 
— not to venture it on any occaſion upon looſe and dry 
No ground ſhould be thought of for raiſingef flax which 
has not a due quantity of clay in its compoſition. The 
foil in which flax is cultivated in Courland, Livonia and 
Muſcovy, is ſaid, by travellers, to be ſandy, but it is in 
reality a very rich loam. The hufbandry of that country 


is not equal to ours. The fand appears upon the ſurface 


after rains which have waſhed down the heavier part of the 
earthy matter, and carried off tos much of the lighter par- 
ticles. In this condition it appears ſandy, and is therefore 
called by that name; but though ſand is ſeen on the ſur- 
face, there is a firm mould at the bottom ; and it is in _=_ 


— 
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the flax roots; and © this it owes the nouriſhment hic 


perfedts the ſtalk and ripens the ſeed, _ " 

The effect of the looſe ſurface of the earth in thoſe lands 
is, however, diſadvantageous. It makes the ſtalk dry too 
haſtily when that operation is 6nce begun; and confes 


quently the flax of that part of the world is uſually pulled 


ſomewhat earlier than any wotld wiſh. They have the 
art of managing it while it lies upon the ground better than 


all other people, and by that means they get the better of 


4 great part of the natural diſadvantages; but the ſeed, 
though very fine, would be more perfect, if the plants had 
deal of difference in the ſeveral quantities of flax 

receive from thence: ſome being full, plump and perfe 
fine, and ſome on the other hand poor and thin. This 18 
the difference between the ſeed of one crop of flax and an- 
other, though they have grown upon the ſame kind of foil : 


the ſeaſon will make them ſo far exceed or fall ſhort of 


one another; and in general there is this difference: but 


the fineſt of all the ſeed from that part of the world is 


| ſuch as has had the deepeſt and tougheſt of their ſoils; 


| When the plants have come to their maturity in that gra- 


dual manner whieh is ſo eſſential to the perfection of the 
ſtalk as well as the ſeed. 9 8 5 e 
. Of the draining of marſh land. 85 
1 5 H E quantities of land in this kingdom, which are fub- 
ject to the overflowings of falt water, from their lyin 
either near the ſea, or in the reach of the high water 4 


2 3 


large rivers, are very great; and the advantage of . > 


them from. this accident is obvious, Great tracts of groun 
might be raiſed to a higher value, which at preſent are more 


_ uſeleſs than if they were ſunk at the bottom of the ſea for 


the vapour that riſes from the wet mud left * them, in- 


fects the air, and deſtroys the inhabitants. The civiliſing 


of nations by degrees removes theſe natural annoyances; ot 


in the beſt ſtate of the account, turns them into benefits. 
We boaſt of having all its effects here; but this is an in- 
ſtance that we are too vain of our improvements. Many 
of thoſe marſh lands which are deſtruQive to all who breathe 
the air of them, unleſs they have been born in it, may be 
rendered healthful and pleaſant, by proper draining and ſe- 


ſtood longer upon the ground: and indeed there is great 
ed we 
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1 DRAINING OF | 
curing of them againſt inundations; and the very cauſe of 


3 miſchief would then become the means of their fer- 

Ihe mud and weeds, with the refuſe of animal bodies, 
and other ſubſtances of the like kind, which the water 
brings upon theſe lands in overflowing them, is the cauſe of 
that ſtench, and the offenſive vapours which riſe from them, 
and this is a moſt excellent manure. 3 . 

Egypt, at this time the moſt fertile country in that part 


of the world; and for ages paſt, the granary of all the 


neighbouring nations, is naturally a ſandy territory, waſte 
and barren: the ſource of all its fertility is the mud and 
refuſe of floods left upon it, by the regular overflowings of 
the Nile. We may by art turn to the ſame account the 
overflowings of our own ſea coaſt, and the like lands. The 
advantage poſſeſſed by Egypt is, that the flood comes at a 
certain time, and they are ſecure from inundation the reſt of 
the year. The rich mud therefore which the river left when 
it retired to its channel, may lie to dry at leiſure, and 
afterwards is to be cultivated without danger of a ſecond 
flood, while the crop is upon the ground, ns 

This is all the difference in the preſent reſpect, between 
Egypt and the overflowed lands of other countries. It is a 
happineſs that nature provides them a ſecurity againſt a ſe- 
cond inundation, while the crop is growing ; but what 


Nature does. for the Egyptians, we may procure for our- 
ſelves. We may receive thoſe floods 6. ©. the land which 
come rich and full of this nouriſhing matter, and we 


may ſecure the ground againſt being overflowed afterwards ; 
thus the refuſe of the flood will be left in all its ſtrength 
upon the ground, and may be uſed in the ſame manner as 
the mud of the Nile in its proper country. The land being 
kept dry, will no longer yield that offenſive and unwhol- 
ſome ſtench, and the crops will thrive abundantly ; for this 
matter, thus left by the water, is at once ſoil and ma- 
nure. | TY i 
Theſe are the advantages, and no pains ſhould be ſpared 
to obtain them. The expence is often conſiderable, but it 
is a benefit that laſts; and the owner of ſuch land ſhould 
Never compute it, without laying down, at the ſame time, 
the additional value of the ſpot. þ general, it is recovered 
from a ſtate wherein it is worth nothing, and the under- 
taking ſhould be conſidered as a kind of purchaſe,  _ 
A loping bank will be at all times a ſecurity ; and the 
#1 Ys Fr 3 NS 
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MARSH LAND: 35 
materials being on the ſpot, the whole expence is labour. 
If the bank were raiſed perpendicular b the ſea, it 


would be ſoon waſhed to pieces; but the ſtrongeſt power of 
tze waves is loſt, when they are received upon a ſlope and 
eaſy aſcent. e | . 


According to the height to which tides riſe, the bank muſt 


be carried up higher, or leſs high. In general, about ſeven 
foot above the level of the land is ſufficient; and this will 
require a bank of twelve foot diameter at the bottom, 
which may ſlope off to about a yard thickneſs at top. _ 

If the ground be covered with a turff, let that be ſaved 
for facing the bank to the ſea; and if otherwiſe, aſſoon as 
it is made, let it be ſown thick with graſs ſeed, that there 
may be a natural covering of the ſame kind. The grafs 
ſeed for this purpoſe ſhould be that of a ſalt marſh, not of 


common meadow hay, for there are peculiar graſſes which 


thrive where the ſea comes; and theſe only are fit for the 
facing the abſolute bank of the water. BE Se. TS 
Open a trench of the ſame breadth, which will be neceſ- 
ſary for the foundation of the bank, and begin the work at 
three or four foot from the edge of the trench. This trench, 
which is to ſupply the materials for the bank, will, in com- 


mon caſes, require to be about four foot deep; and the 


ſtuff is all to be worked up into the bank as it is dug. For 
the intent is, that it ſhall bind firmly; and all earths will 
work eloſer, and hold better together if wrought up juſt 


when they are taken out of the ground, than after they 


have been at any time expoſed to the air. "Me 

The bank ſhould go off in ſuch a gradual ſlope to the ſea, 
that from the top to the bottom ſhould be eighteen or twen 
foot in ſuch a bank as we have named; but to the land, it 
need not have more than two thirds of that flope. If the 
ſea is ſubject to be very rough, and to beat violently upon 
the ſhore in this place, the turff, be they ever fo good, 
ſhould be employed only to face that fide of the bank which 
faces the land; for if they be uſed on the ſea ſide, the tides 
will waſh them off before they can mat themſelves” toge- 


ther by their freſh roots; and they will only fill up the bot- 


tom with refuſe. The ſowing of graſs ſeed is the only me- 
thod to this purpoſe : the ſlope of the bank muſt be raked 
fine and ſmooth, and the ſeed ſown very thick upon it in the 
evening of a mild day, and raked and trodden in. A few 
days will bring it up; and as ſoon as the new graſs is five 


inches high, it muſt be mowed, that it may not run up to 


A. 
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alk. This will give ſtrength to the roots, and they will 
In a little time ſpread and entangle themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the face of the bank will be ſecure againſt all da- 
mage, covered by a kind of tough carpeting of roots; and 
fo level in its aſcending ſurface, that the waves, though ever 
o furious, can only run gently up; doing no damage, be- 
cauſe nothing oppoſes them. ig ole ; 46 

The trenches, if properly managed, will ſerve as drains 
for the land; and there may be an aperture from them, 
with a flap door which opens outwards, as we have directed 
for the draining of marſh land in our former volumes ; 
which, will let out the land water, without any poſſibility of 
letting in the ſea. „ . 

. Whoever ſets about this work, muſt begin with a reſolu- 
tion not to trifle ; and the quicker it is done, the better. 
As many hands ſhould be employed upon it as can work 
upon the ground without ſtanding in one another's way : 
the price is the ſame in the end, whether a ſmaller num- 
bes of labourers do the work in a longer, or a great many - 
in a ſhorter time: and the advantage of employing num- 
bers, 3s, that the whole is done together without thoſe in- 
terruptions, which occaſion cracks and inequalities in the 
work: and the earth bends the cloſer, for being wrought as 
ſoon as it is taken up. High tides and ſtorms are often — 
troubleſome interruptions in this kind of buſineſs; but theſe 
alſo are leſs to be feared, when the work goes on briſkly. - 

If at any time while the bank is freſh made, the water 
breaks in upon a part of it in a ſtorm, and begins to waſh 
2 the mould, the utmoſt care muſt be taken to prevent 

e ſpreading of the miſchief; for when one piece of the 
ſubſtance is torn away, more will quickly follow. The 
firſt ſecurity is to ſtretch a piece of ſail cloth over the part 
that is broke in upon, and faſten it carefully down, The 
waves will riſe over the ſmooth ſurface of the cloth, as they 
do in other places up the ſurface of the bank, and this will 
ſecure the broken place for the preſent. Then as ſoon as 
the tide is down, or the ſtorm is over, many labourers muſt 
be ſet to work at once, and the breach in the ſurface per- 
ſectly repaired. The flope of the bank muſt be again laid 
entifely ſmooth and even; and preſſed and wrought firmer 
than in other parts. 1 He : EY 

When there is an opening from the ſea, which at once 
lets in the water from thence at high tides, and lets out the 
freſheſt from the neighbouring lands into the ſea at low wa- 
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ter, we have given the commibn method of lodging a trunk 


in the bank, with a door that opens outwards ; but in caſey 


where a fluice may be neceſſary, there requires this farther 


direction, that it be made very ſtrong, becauſe of the weight 


of water it is to reſiſt and ſupport: and that it be built 


while the whole gap which lets in the ſea is open. The 
broader the paſſage, the leſs is the violence of the force in 
any particular part. It will require to be all banked up af 
terwards; but the work of the ſluice will be much better 


conducted, while the whole is open, for in redueing the gap | 


to a ſmaller compaſs, new force is | a to the water, 


Therefore let the foundation of the 
| loweſt part of the channel, and let it be made ſtrong and 


ſound. When this is finiſned, let the bank be made each 
way from it to the high ground: and in this, as in all 


other ſuch works, let hands enough be employed; for no- 
thing is ſo uſeful in theſe undertakings as 3 | 

| 5 Ku A . 5 
| Of the ſecuring of land, liable to be overfgorved by rivers. 
| T O the general rules we have before laid down on this 


head, it may be proper to add here certain cautions, 
which have ariſen from later experience, for the facilitating 


that work, and ſecuring its ſucceſs. The ſecurity muſt be 


given by banks, and theſe will require to be of the ſame form 


uice be laid in the 


with thoſe made to keep out the ſea ; only that they need 


not be ſo ſtrong; as the force cannot be nearly fo great. 
The ſea often beats full upon the bank, which is made 


to keep it off the land; but the river runs lengthway of it. 


Its courſe takes off a part of the dead weight, and the com- 
mon motion forward preyents the lateral preſſure : this 
makes a great deal of difference in the neceſſary ſtrength of 
the bank for one occaſion and the other; and there is alfo a 
* in the abſolute weight of water to be 
_ reliſted. Te 


This may ſhew the huſbandman, that the banks which 


keep out a river, have no need to be nearly ſuch as thoſe 
which keep off the ſea. But let him not c 


to too ſmall a compaſs. L 
The height muſt give the general rule for the thickneſs ; 


and this muſt be proportioned to the riſe of the water, 


which is to be feared. The computation in this inſtance is 
„ | | | more 


carry this account 
| fo ſtritly, as to reduce the bank, which is the ſole defence, 


"AF, 
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more difficult, than in the other ; for the riſe of tides is 
pretty exactly known. And theſe occaſion the floodings of 
nd from — ſea; but the riſe of rivers is from rains, and 
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I theſe are leſs certain. | 
1 Always guard againſt the higheſt that can be expected. It is | 
1 0 very ſeldom theſe are known to riſe more than three foot per- # 
5 pendicular above the level of the land, that is to be ſecured 4 
i _ from them; and taking this as a middle computation, we 55 
„ may give the * of the bank, and its other dimenſions, 'F 
10 theſe naturally riſing from that. ö 
1 q The firſt rule is, that the bank be a foot higher than the 
i higheſt expected riſe of the water; therefore we will eſtabliſh 


the preſent at four foot ; and for the conſtruction of a four 7 
foot bank, the breadth at the baſe ſhould be ſix foot, and 
the lon eſt ſlope, that is, the ſide to the water ſhould be ten Ss. 
foot. Then a flope of ſix inward or toward the trench, 
will be ſufficient. The trench- itſelf will require to be five 
foot deep, and the baſe of the bank ſhould be on that ſide, 
at the diſtance of eighteen inches from the trench. The 
work is to be regularly carried up as we directed in the 
other caſe, and the top of the bank to be a foot and' half 
broad. | 
This will be meaſure cufficient for ſtrength and ſoundneſs, 
and the whole will be finiſhed at a very moderate CXPEnoE, - 
conſidering the advantage. 

The great care to be taken is to know the utmoſt height 
5 to which the river is to be expected to riſe, and the bank 
bu muſt be carried up ſo much higher than that, as to leave no 
1 fear of over- running. 

1 WE | The diſtance from the river is a very material article al- 
nn fo: for the rapidity with which water pours down from the 
1 high grounds, after violent and continued rains, is ſuch, 
that it ſometimes will over-run all banks, unleſs there be left 
a ſufficient compass. In the fen countries they make banks 
18 5 of eight or ten foot high, and they raiſe them at ſuch diſ- 
8 tance from the river NEx in particular, in ſome parts, that 
118 they allow a quarter of a mile or more for the reception of 
the water, which yet will ſometimes riſe over thoſe high 
banks at that diſtance, and overflow many thouſand acres 
| of the flat land. 
This example may ſhew the neceſſity of taking ſcope, 
and raiſing the banks high enough in the banking of | 
_ rivers. othing can Jay down rules for this height and N 
diſtance in particular inſtances but experience, and this is to | 
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| DF BANKES . ae 
be ſought from the teſtimony of the ſobereſt and moſt intel- 
ligent perſons, where there is not ocular proof. 0 
The great ſecurity of banks is the free courſe of the wa- 
ter between them, and the ground is not loſt which is be- 
tween the bank and the river. The time of floods is the 
only part of the year when it is overflowed, and theſe leave 
their manure behind them; for there always is a ſettle- 
ment of fine and rich mud. The ground being enriched 
by this, will produce a great quantity of graſs. Theſe 


lands anſwer very well for grazing, as the Lincoln- 


ſhire farmers find ; and as ditches ſerve to ſeparate them 
from one' another, inſtead of hedges, theſe being always. 
wet, the water-trees may be planted to advantage upon ' 
their banks ; oziers, willows, poplars, and the like, thrive 
there perfectly well; and though theſe are of much leſs va- 
lue than the generality of trees, yet they anſwer m places 
where they grow without care, or trouble: for a branch of 
any of theſe ſtruck into the ground, with the top cut off, 
becomes a tree, | | pe | | 
The expence of banking is leſs than thoſe could con- 
ceive, who are not accuſtomed to it: for though it is 
all done. by labour of the hand, which is uſually chargea- 
ble, the ſoil cuts as eaſy as garden mould, and the riddance 
that is made would ſurpriſe any that are not accuſtomed to 


ſuch undertakings, 


In taking the account of the higheſt riſe of floods, whe- 
ther it be from obſervation, or the accounts of other per- 
ſons, the farmer ſhould always ſuppoſe them ſomething 
higher than the mark; for the making a bank ſome- 
what higher, than it need be, is no inconvenience, beſide 
the ſmall additional expence ; but the erring of the other 

fide is giving up all the expected advantage. | 

The undertaker is not to ſuppoſe that he can add to the 
height of the bank afterwards, if it be found needful, by 
carrying the top higher. All the parts of a bank muſt be 
proportioned ; and the height conſidered in the baſe ; or it 
will be of no value: the weight of water which will bear 
againſt the banks at the time of flood is ſo great, that they 
will be deſtroyed by any irregularity in their form. There 
is nothing can ſecure them againſt this, but the gradual 
ſlope of their ſides; and this lope will be loſt, when any 
height is to be added after the work is finiſhed. The breadth 
we have allowed for the top of the banks, in the propor- 
tions we have named, is abſolutely neceſſary ; and if _ 

| 5 8 under- 
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he would deceive himſelf entirely; 


give the water power, when it r 
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2 ſhould think N height, when he af- 
terwards found it wanting, by raiſing theſe up to a ridge, 
e 3 would be 8 
rity in 2 part, whoſe ſharp edge would be always wearing 
21 y ; and on the other hand, if he attempted to carry it 
up ſtrait, the alteration of the tapes in 7 an part, would 
| e ſo high, and the new 

work would be preſently waſhed away. Therefore there is 


no method of heightening a bank, when it is once made. 
If it ſhould be attempted, by giving it a new coat all over, 


that would not be ſecure, for it would never mix with the 
reſt, and the waters would waſh it off. The firſt defi 
gives the whole hope of ſecurity ; and that muſt always 2 
proportioned to the occaſion ; upon ſuch principles as thoſe 
we have laid down, the meaſures are eaſily varied, and 
banks of any height, or for any purpoſe, may be erected 
on the like plan. VV ; 

The ſeaſon moſt proper for banking is the latter part of 


ſpring, and the beginning of ſummer. This is a time 


when Jabourers are eaſily ſpared from other employments ; 


and when there is no danger of floods in the proſecution of 


the work. The hay ſeed ſown upon the ſlopes readily ſtrikes 
root at this time of the ror ; and the earth which is to be 
wrought digs freely, and binds well together, becauſe of the 


- remainder of the winter's moiſture that is yet in it. 


If the ground be very tough and ſtrong, the bank may 
be begun nearer to the edge of the trench than we have 
named : for the reaſon of allowing a foot and half diftance, 
is, that the edge of the trench, may not break in by the 
weight of the bank; and the ſtronger the ground, the leſs 
danger there is of this. On the other hand, when the ſoil 
is very moiſt and crumbly, it is beſt to allow a larger ſpace, 

ed ſame reaſon : becauſe if the weight of the bank 
breaks in the edge of the trench, there is danger of the 
bank itſelf giving way, or at leaſt of a weakneſs in the ad- 


joining part, which the next ſtorm will burſt, or the next 


flaod will bear againſt that part, and Fer Bregk it in. 
The depth of the ſlope is a ſecurity in ſome degree againft 

this danger; for the more perpendicular the edge of the 
bank ſtood, the greater would be the preſſure; and on the 
contrary, the more gradual the flope, the leſs the force: 


and added to this the diſtance of the very bottom of the 


flope from the verge of the trench, compleats its ſecurity. 
The undertaker underſtanding thus the nature of the w_ 


and che purpoſe of this eee eee how to leſſen 


or enereaſe it, according to the nature of the ground: and 


tho the firſt care muſt be to keep it ſecurely, yet when that is 
regulated; the nearer the bank riſes to the edge of the trench, - 
the cheaper is the work; for at the beſt there will be a con- 


ſiderable diſtance from thence, to the farther part of the baſe, 


and this will give ſo much the more trouble in working it 
up. Theſe are the conſiderations which direct the banker: 
in this article; and every little point ought to be obſerved in 
large . geen * becomes. 4 ep ee wanne the 
Tue 
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5 \Y eventi the water on high” grande, | bite cer. 
| ns * Flowing er below.” 1 fr by 


as low grounds, this is eaſy : and the damage, when 


it is ns, is ſo great, that none ſhould neglect ĩt even on 


the leaſt occaſions. There are grounds fo ſituated, that the 


have as abſolute an effect in overflowing of them, as the 
ſea or rivers. have ondothers: the method: is to give the wa- 
ter a free and fair courſe, without allowing it any place of 
irruption into theſe grounds. The cutting a few drains in 
a proper direction, will anſwer this ws. and their own: 


earth banks them. When they are by [theſe and the 
preceeding directions ſecured — all fall of water from 


other parts upon them, the next care muſt be to prevent 
their becoming too moiſt, m che rains which fall on 
their own ſurfacde. 

There are low grounds of 10 looſs _ pungy. A foil, that 


land in a condition approaching to the nature of a 


ral head in the lower ground: in this caſe drains muſt 


will anſwer this purpoſe ;- and the land will 2 kept Juſtin 
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7 HE N. dhe ſame perten is owner, of the high as well 


ſudden fall of rains upon, the higher lands behind them, 


the very water which comes upon them in rains, without 
any drain from elſewhere, will fell the ſurface, and keep — 


IJ be graſs will be poor and ſour; and the feet of cattle — | 
break through the turff. This is generally occaſioned by a 
firm bottom, which detains the water, and by ſome natu- 


be cut, if the piece lie naturally ſecure from inundationsʒ 
but if it be banked out from the river, there muſt be a ſluice 
in the bank for the diſcharge of the wet. A very ſmall one 
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A coding does not anſwer the farmer's purpoſe, 


4 N 1 N. G 


here is no ſituation in which the farmer has the . 


tage of flooding his lands at pleaſure, like that of banking. 
In this caſe, as it is his bank alone that keeps out the floods, 


he can, by making an : opening, let in the water; arc? bor | 
watch the proper time for this, and conduct it pre 


thing is ſo great an advantage. He manures the la 


dut expence, and that i in a better and more qua — | 
than could be. done any way r n wot 14-4 711 


He muſt obſerve to let in the nar bas dn. 


when. the water is in a right condition: and he muſt ſuffer it 


to remain on no longer, than while it is able to do ſervice. 


For long lying upon the place, will ſoak the earth too 
much, and make the graſs four. AQ 


The time for letting in the water in the begioning 


| winter. And it ſhould; be done- at the firſt of . = 


that is, as ſoon as the water is well impregnated with the. 
nch: particles of the lands from which has run. * 
In the beginning of floods the water is thick, A fall E 
the light and rich mould of theſe upper grounds, and of — 
beſt parts of their manure. But chis, if not let in 
the grounds, runs off to the ſea; and is loſt, and the 105 
maining water of the flood is poor in compariſon * it comes 
thick indeed, but it is often een with ey" or the other 


foul bottom wh the ground. „ ebene STi 153 


Therefore at the firſtof the flood; let the: Faritiey open it 


enough: of it to cover the- lands, let him cloſe it in. 
muſt let in no more, for that would: keep the whole in 4 
continual. diſturbance ; and his buſineſs is to let it abſol ately 
veſt. In this caſe a ſettlement ſoon falls from it; and” as 
ſoon as that is done, the water is to be let off a Alti 


. paſſage upon his low grounds; and when he has i 


opening the fluice; or by drains.” Thus it will only have 


hin long enough to moiſten and mellow the ground, and 
will have taken ſome of the fineſt part of che mud in with 
it. The reſt will lie like the mud vf ehe Nite, in' a thit 
even coat upon the ground, and che next rains will W. 
it in thoroughly. Thus that which in a ſtate of na: 
ture would have rendered the ground — becomes, un 
der the management of art, à ſource of dad. If —_ 
te 
repeat it, and the doing this: at ſeveral times, is dete, 
* than covefing che ſurface too deep at once. 55 
By this method ef banking out the waters, and letting 
pony again at the raf of the farmer, che grounds 
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which. before e ee excellent paſturage nd 
hay. lands; and a few years of the produce; pays thin whole 
expence, The ground thus recovered, may be planted in 
proper places with trees; and thus every advantage obtained 
from it, chat can be expected ou! ſueh 200008 a8 nature IND 
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: EXT 70 the thin the farmens) rd the moſt. of: 
ſential conſideration is that of his carrying them to 
market, and this brings into our view the roads by which 
they are to be conveyed. There is ſcarce any 'thing 

more neglected in England, than the care of thoſe roads 
which are not under the publick inſpection and controul. 
Turnpikes have made the great roads excellent, but in bye 
ways, where only farmers, or few others come, the lanes 
are uſually torn to pieces, and gulled in holes in ſuch man- 
ner, that it is ſcarce poſſible to paſs them. In clays the 


wheels generally riſe at one foot and cut deep into a hole in 


another, and the ek mending of them, where it is attempt - 


ed, is fo little unde 00d, that the r, is often worſe _ | 


this diſeaſe. 


The pro . Wa is eaſy, and if it "oh A : little more ex- 
penſive at firſt, it pays many times over by the continuance. 
* all ingredients for roads large gravel is the beſt; and 
n is plentiful enough in England. Ie may in many ' caſes 
be dug upon the ſpot; in moſt, very near; and it ſhould 


be laid on immediately from the pit, becauſe then it binds | 


much faſter than it will afterwards. | The clay and loam 
which are among gravel, are tough and. clammy while the 
gravel is freſh, but when it has been thrown-up at the fide 


of the pit, the lun and air caleine theſe earthy ingredients, 


and they become crumbly : and in this caſe the wet waſhes 
them ſoon away, and leaves only the pebbles, which wanting 


their natural cement, will be a long time. before 11 6 are 


brought into a condition of ſervice. 
- The beſſt gravel for roads is that which has a great quan- 
tity of flints, and a moderate portion of this clay or loam in 


: for ſuch alone will bind firm. Pebbles are rounded; 


Fas) there will require a great deal of a tough matter to bring 
them into a compact maſs; but the flints are irregular in 


e and they lie — + 9 among the * 
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„ lan 
ſo that leſs of the earthy matter binds them: and when ſuch 
a gravel is well laid, and broad wheels are firſt brought over 
it to bring it into form, it will in a little time cement into 
SSddy de ret 8 
When ſuch a gravel is choſen, the making the bed of 
the road is the next conſideration. This is always to be 
done with the matter that is upon the ſpot, unleſs there be 
deep holes or other great inequalities to be made up. 
The bed of a road ſhould never be flat, for the covering 
muſt be of the ſame form with the bed; and if the roa 
be flat when it is finiſhed, the water will lodge upon it, and 
every hollow made by the carriages will be ſoon ſunk into 
an abſolute hole TIER 4 
On the other hand, the raiſing a road too high is no 
leſs a fault; this endangers the turning over of carriages 
and many accidents; and it anſwers no good purpoſe 
which a very ſmall rounding would not ſerve as well. If there 
be height enough in the middle to throw off the water, and 
the ſides be ſo rounded away that none can lodge there, it 
is all that can be required. A natural hard bottom rounded 
well off, and covered with ſuch a gravel as is here directed, 


will make a road that will be always ſecure, good, and 
laſting. kt CCT 


In making a road in this manner, the firſt care muſt be 
to examine the natural bottom: if that be clay, though in 
itſelf it make a very bad road, yet being covered, it will 
be a very fine one. In this caſe no more is required 
than to clear off the dirt from the ſurface; and then when 
the pure clay is ſeen, the holes muſt be filled up with 
ſome of it, and the ſurface of the whole intended road laid 
in a regular rounded form. This ſhould be raked over, 
and upon this ſhould be laid the gravel. It muſt be ſpread 
every where to an equal thickneſs, and then the firſt carri- 
ages which are brought on muſt be broad wheel'd. Theſe 
muſt be drawn in different tracts till the road is as it 
were rolled by them, and thus in a little time the whole 
will be wrought and fixed, and will unite into one body 
like the walk of a garden. When it is once arrived at that 
Rate, no water will lodge upon it, nor any carriage hurt it. 
This is an effectual and excellent method of mending 
bad roads for the ſervice of the farmer, or rather for making 
ood roads in the place of bad ones. For this is abſolute 
new work though the expence be ſmall. But this advan- 


tage is only to be obtained where the bottom is good; as 


. | | where 


1 


where the ſoil is clay, or ſomething ſound and hard, of the 
fame nature. In other caſes there will be a neceffity of 
making an artificial bed for the gravel ; and this muſt be 
done by means of ſome other ingredients. | -. Us 

WMhen the natural bottom is tender, ſtones ſhould be 
thrown on, if it be in a country in which they lie near the 
ſurface; and if otherwiſe, brickbats and the rubbiſh of old 
buildings will anſwer the purpoſe. Theſe will form a looſes 


bed, and will perfectly well receive the gravel, It will fall 


into the holes between them, and make up with them one 
very good and firm body. — ants 


L 5 0 


. 


great hollows, theſe ſhould be filled up with f 1 


none anſwer ſo well as blackthorn, or a mixture of that 


and alder. The more wet there is, the larger quantity of al- 
der ſhould be admitted, for where this wood lies always 
wet, it laſts a vaſt while. In either of theſe caſes the fag- 
gots are to be conſidered as a kind of underſtructure; like. 
the piling of buildings, and a bed of clay or other tough 


earth ſhould be laid upon them in the proper form; then 
ſome ftones or brickbats, and upon theſe the gravel. | In 


this manner the road will laſt a great while, and there is 


no expence the farmer need ſo little grudge. The dirt that 
the 


he takes off from the ſurface in any of theſe caſes, will 
ſerve as manure for one part or other of his land; and the 
reſt of the work will give him ſo much comfort in the con- 


ducting the reſt of his affairs, that it is the beſt money he 


can beſtow, after the. immediate care of his land.  _ 


As the farmer will, naturally dig the gravel for this oc- 


caſion on his own ground, and as near as he can, let him 


obſerve the quality of it. In the bed very often there is a 


foul and coarſe kind in one part of the ſtratum, and a pure 


and fine one in another. In this caſe let him keep them 


ſeparate, and lay on the foul coarſe kind firſt, reſerving the 
other to make a coat or cruſt for it. | 7 7 


. 


The gravel ſhould be raked as it is laid on, and the 


bardeſt part, that is, the largeſt ſtones. drawn up toward 


the middle. If any hollows appear after the firſt quantity 

is laid on, let theſe be very carefully filled. up before the 
ſecond quantity is drawn over; and the whole being fi- 
niſhed as expeditiouſly as the nature of the work will al- 
low, for the quicker it is done the better it will bind to- 
gether. As to the height of raiſing the middle, about ſe- 


ven inches is the beſt riſe ins road of twelve foot _ : 


: bl 


Vhere the caſe is fill worſe, and the ground is rotten with. 
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F it may be. made to anſwer's ny 
re yr UM v ne at 8 Oey 5 
The quantity of gravel neceſſary upon theſe Woh ds et 

like that on the great high roads repaired by turnpikes: the 

eantinual heavy- carriages on thoſe ks a great depth ne- 

ceſſary; but in theſe farmers roads upon a very good'bot- 

tom, ſeven inches depth of gfavel will be ſufffeient; and 

* neg from ten to twelye wilt be che moſt that need 
2 1 5 VL, 4 © Ap 

The breadth of, one of thelp a ſhould. leer ba Jeſs 
than eighteen feet; and always the broader the better. 
This ſmall compaſs here mentioned is only to fave expence, 
and is the leaſt: nat: can, with? "yy conyeniehoe,” anſwer the 
Pans. X40 ö 

It is common to . trees long thi Bes T7 po but 
the farmer ſhould have ſome advice' on that head. Ide 

vantage of timber is very well known, but things may 
be rendered detrimental by their conſequence that afe ever 
ſo good in themſelves. The great artiele in keeping ' 
road good is the preſerving it dry. Care is taken of this 
in the raiſing it in the middle for earrying off water; and 
every other caution ſnould be uſed on the ſame ocenlion; ; 
bir that is wet can never be firm, and one that is ſhaded 

trees will very feldom be thoroughly dry. i 

When roads 5 very broad, 8 of trees ſuckced 
extreamly well at their ſides, becauſe there is ſpace be- 
tween, and a free courſe for the ſun and air: but it is not 
ſo in narrow toads; theſe will be over-ſhaded by their 
heads and branches, and conſequently the ground will ne- 
ver be hard. In large roads the plantations of trees are as 
ſo many avenues, beautiful as well as uſeful; and thi 
thrive becauſe their roots run under the fnface-.of the road, 
which is a great ſpaece that no- growth exhauſts. On the 
other hand, the rows of trees in à narrow road, form a kind 
of long arbour or ſhady walk, where the ground is rotted 
by the continual damp; and the next grounds are the more 
exhauſted by their roots as the ſpate -of the road i is narrow- 
er, and affords them leſs nouriſhment, ' 

Therefore, if the farmer chiiſes to plat trees by hel 
roads, let them be pollards for ſhrowding, not upright ones 
for timber. And let him take care the ſhrowds'of theſe do 
not ſpread too far; and cut chem rather oftener than he 

would ih any other place. By theſe means the ground 
ö * and yet 1 will be ſome . iof x 
planta- 
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llard trees do pk N in any proportion 
90 hich grow. for. ti but.there; i is a convenience - 
in the ace growth and $6 cutting : and it is 2 fort 
of wood, the farmer always wants. In'the planting the fades 
of t roads, let him obſerve the ſoil, and ſuit the trees 
to, it, according os the Kip Is d er the ſeveral ſdils in 
ont preceding vo 

great advantages; 
Who in every ade 9 his e "her: in a view of 
the whole, will be moſt mo to 1 te the, 954 5 


. 


: to make a bel. road in, other 2 — Wees en e. 
as we Aeenbe e new making the old; and in that es: fo 
zould.con der which will . be. moſt worth his while. Ns 


9 Ae can be a down. for 0 but n to. bog 


Circu 


. 14 N 4 5 
| 1 Clit buen is, NE * SAY he FAR of 


oad any where; near the plac for;manure : for this 


15 55 be all taken off, whether he has an ny. uſe for it or 


dt 3... and conſequently, the expence is confiderable;! if it 

e not wanted within ſome moderate diſtance. 

"That the dirt of ſuch a road will be a valuable ad 
very Plain from its own, nature, and from what we hate 
ſaid. in explaining the kinds of manures, This dirt is the 
mould f the ſurfac 291955 to pieces, with the dung and 
2 9k, cattle mixed among it, and the rotted parts of the 
cave and boughs. of the trees. Add to. this, that it has 
lain 2. great whe unexhauſted by any growth, and the 
ho : conſideration, i is greatly i in its favour as a manure. If 
the trees have ſhaded it, it is ſo much the better ; for the 
oe very e 5 that ground Which is ſhaded al- 


though it does not bea any thing while it 


A 
| 10 Thake becomes very rich by that means, and is ad 


for producing crops as oon as properly epo (e. 
rom all theſe conſiderations, the buſbandman_ may be 
A d, that the dirt of one of theſ ads, which muſt be 


Cleared away in order to the me them, will be an 


Dl manure: but its value is. of no conſideration if he 


it Will be * the other circum- 


e; ſtanc es 


His crops of pulſe improve the 
hat means; and it is ia certainty that 


r ˙ ˙⅜:. 7 ͤ A3 
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5 not want it, nor; have: convenience of ſelling or uſing 
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1732 OF ROA PDS. 
ſtances are in his power, to make a road in new ground, 
than to repair in the manner we have mentioned this 
—A , ᷣœ¹Au-lt;lßßuß nn os 
In the repairing the old, beſide clearing away the dirt, 
there muſt be ſome expence in filling up of holes; and as 
the whole ſurface of the bed of the road muſt be laid regu- 


* 


3 


larly, there will be much more labour in bringing this old 


* 


worn and rough piece to that true ſhape, than in clearing 
off a new ſpot of ground, © 


— 


In new ground, if the under bed of the ſoil be of a right 
kind, the road may be wrought with very little expence or 


trouble.” The regular method of doihg it is this: if the 


upper coat of the ground be abſolutely firm loam, mark 
out the breadth of the road, and at each edge of this ſpace 
open a ditch, leave the ſurface of the ground between in 
its natural ſtate, and raiſe it to form with what is dug out 


| df the ditches. nne 


Ibe upper coat which comes up the firſt ſpades depth, 
muſt be kept for other uſes. If it be piled up in a large 


heap, the turff will rot, and it will be a good manure ;" and 


will be worth carriage to many parts of the land that want 
the road ; and ſo op: to as much depth as is neceſſary. for 
the raiſing the middle of the road to a due height. When 
the ground is marked out, and the upper ſpade's depth of 


foil is taken out of the trenches, let the whole be looked 


over, to ſee if there be holes in any part. In that caſe 


they muſt be filled up with ſtones, brickbats, or other hard | 


ingredients, ſo that the whole ſurface of the ground between 
the 'trenches be made level, before any 'thing is laid 'on. 
If this be omitted, the hollows in the ground will be ſo many 
holes in the road, in ſpite of all care or prevention.” _ 


When this is done, let the earth from the two trenches 


be thrown to the middle of the ground, intended for the 
road; and let it be ſpread and raked off to the edges: till 
by this means a bed is prepared, ſuch as we haue directed 
in the other caſe, to be made out of the natural ſurface. 


This ſhould be ſufficient to give the whole that degree of 


roundneſs which is needful for throwing off water; and 
when it is thus prepared, let the whole lie five or fix 
weeks to dry and harden. „ „ 


At the end of this time, let che gravel be brought on, 
and laid in an even covering from the centre down each 
ſide. Then let broad-wheel 


ed carriages, and no others, 
| come 
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come on to preſs it; and let them be drawn along 


that the whole may be preſſed equall It w th 
== a firm, ſound, and laſting road. 7 ok * 
This is a very good method, Where there is this middling 
kind of ground, hard enough to ſupport the gravel 3. but = 
ſufficient to ſtand the preſſure of carriages alone. 
Where the under ſtratum is gravel, the work i is much 


eaſier; and no roads whatſoever.are ſo good, as may be 
made in this cheap manner. Mark out the form of the e 


by a gardener's line and ſtakes, and then dig away the upper 
l Au ſpade-deep ; or if it be requiſite, a little more. It. 


| ſeldom lies much deeper than this over gravel, _ ', 


When this is cleared off, and laid in heaps to rot far 
manure, level the bottom, and thus make an even coat of 
gravel. Bring in more gravel to fill up the place of _ 
which was dug out, and to raiſe the ground a little hi 
in the middle, to throw off wet. This is leſs needful 


| theſe than in any other roads; and may be omitted; ei it 


is always beſt to do it: a very little more gravel anſwers the. 
purpoſe : for it is in all foils a good rule to throw off the 


Wet, though avel receive leſs damage from it than others. 


In this caſe, the road is in a manner made upon the ſolid 


foundation of the natural ground; and the earth at the two 
ſides forming a ſteep bank to che new quantity, ſerves as 
an abutment on each ſide, againſt which all the preſſure of 


carriages can have no force; and coriſequently | the Toad it 
ſupports, muſt continue ſtrong and good. 
As ſoon as theſe roads are paſſable for carriages, the r- 


face muſt be marked with a careful JE, to ſee whether it 


ſinks in any place. Wherever this happens, the hollow 
muſt be filled up with large hard gravel at once, and the. 
ſurface levelled with the reſt; for it is eaſier to remedy 
theſe faults when they are new, than when the w ve of 
carriages finking hard into them, has not only . 


| hole. itſelf deeper, but diſturbed the neighbouring part of 5g 


bed; which 1 is always the caſe, when holes are left ta 


| bulge. 


Any riſing of the ground is alſo to be obſerved, while the 
road is new, and. ſhould be levelled ; for the conſeq | 
of letting it remain ſo, will be certainly an hole juſt be BA} 


it, The wheels are raiſed up by this ſwelling, and they 


off from it: they either break the level juſt beyond ws 
riſing, or at a ſmall diſtance forward, where 84 meet 2 


As 


— 
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As water odgin upon a road always, dampen i here 
zould. never b bans one made without 2 ditch on e © ide. 

of it to feceivs the watef, which, in our way of conſtrue 

Ing it, will cun. off its ſides: + and care mult 5 taken 4 ra 

wee palſige for this Water, at leaſt when it riſes beyond a 

ertain level; for if if it be p zermitted to ſoak ;the/ \Zround. un- 

der the bed of the road the whole work will ſo oon. e to 

The great care is to keep all dty aboye and 

ow, | For wherever the, earth | is wet it ps Ae 
there is à ſoft part in a road, the weight (=; GIG Eb f 
far, 'and it will preſently be prefſed 1 into. a bole, Which. 
x the cauſe lies below, it will be impoſlible, to cure: by, an; 

5 above: and if it be unſeen, diſr regarded, orm 


erflodd, it will read 5 till the Whole AE. ml CY 
4 er ſpoiled, u n 


We hade ken that to preſerve a road god, "4 my 
apt dr. 5 And one  elfential.; uality i is, that the bottom ul 
be h ; but by AY NE 1 this mat er, of ane th 
water our: 1 tg ditch DT Hoh theſe good purpoles are, de- 
oy The g 18 5 [hap can never be dr 7 bran F 
55 dam is wet; a that Which ist) nnot be A 
7 1 25 As els 54 


Hot 7 * * 


22 


to the fame” ig, of eas de 

wg e. ſame cauſe, the Nai of the b wats 10 | 

water. The one was in a farmer's road mad e in a turffy 
oi, by. cutting two trenches, and piling up the earth ber 
Mo Ik diſtant, an 

= road of that breadth. It had ſucceeded very well for 

me years; for though the trotting of a horſe. would ſhake 

95 a vaſt Way, yet the wheels of carriages, were very 

e e on it. But after this time, the ditches filled 

Hh at the ends, and the water ſoaked the bank or rdad. 


The conſequence was, that it became impaſſable; for che | 


els bed in and. made. holes, that 1 5 not be 5 
and even the horſes fell in often up t his, w 
moved, by clearing 98 mouths. of 4.50 the Es an = 


the holes thorn, faggots, and. tough e 
55 the oa Bans a Ta e FA * 
it was at firſt, 


2 1 5 : s *. 
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The other inſtance was in a road made alſo with two 
trenches, and coveted with a Mir irregular ſtone, which 


is common” near the ſurface in that county. It ſucceeded. 


as well as the other till the dirches kept full of water; and 
then the ſtones, which had before lain upon the bed of the 
road funk : this while it continued dry, was a ſound arid * 
earth; but being now ſoaked with the water, it foon gre 
rotten, and the ſtones, which had at firſt lain flat or A 
fo, funk in at their ends and ſtood edgewiſe; and ſoon 2 
ter the heavieſt df them went through; the whole,"inſtead-of 
a firm hard road covered with ftone, became 2 partei of 
abſolute mud ful of ſtones lying in jt in all irregular direc- 
tions, and the place was altogether unpaſſable. This Was 
its condition till the cauſe was feen, and the water let dut; 
but even then it was neteſſary to take up the whole Fond, 
and lay the ſtones even, before any thing farther could be 
done. Thi eXpence was very near as much as that of the 
firſt making the road; and it might all have beerr prevents 


ed by keeping the paſſage of the tec clear to a certain 


level. 


'» Theſe trenches or ditebes at theifides of riechende the 


conſtant care of keeping the courſe of the water out of 


them clear, will require ſometimes to be cleaned of the 
mud at their" bottoms throughout; and this 'inay"Be done 
without any real expence, the mud ſerving according to its 


kind as marie for ſome of the lands; and e well Papi 8 g 


the expence of taking out and catriage. Vi 2 
We ſay according to its kind, for it will . the 


havite of thoſe ingredients of Which the road is made, and 
zecording as that is gravel, ſtone, or other ſubſtances,” this 


mud will be ſufted to various kinds of lands: this we have 
explained: at large under the article manure.. 


Summer is the only feaſon for making of roads, and the 
the better it will 
fucceed. We know the effect of froſts is to moulder and 
break the toughneſs of earth, and this in roads we want to 


P in that time this work is 


preſerve: therefore the ſummer is the only time. Wet is 


dhe great enemy of new roads, for the firft article we want 
is their drying and hardening. This alſo throws us upon 


the firſt months of ſummer, becauſe there may be feaſon- 
ably expected a Ho deal of the proper weather to follow, 
Ie is alſo a feaſon,' as we have obſerved before, When hands 
may be very conyenientiy ſpared for the buſineſs, © Roads 
which are f good are eaſily preſerved in that con- 
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dition, by only filling up the holes at times as they are 
made, and rounding off the ſides ſo as not to let water 
lodge. This is very eaſy when an eye is kept upon them 
from time to time, but there is nothing that gets ſo much 
miſchief by neglect as a road; and there are very few 
things wherein that miſchief is not more eaſily repaired. 
' Roads are naturally worſt in the wetteſt countries, and 
therefore it is there the greateſt . care muſt; be taken of 
them. The ſame, principle holds good which we have eſta- 
bliſhed for draining of lands, and the work is the eaſier as 


_ abſolute dryneſs in the ditches is not required,  _ 
It is very particular what the author of the ſcheme of 
raiſing bops in re in relation to the height at 
Which water may ſtand without damaging the ground; and 
his is in ſome degree verified by what we have obſerved of 
roads. The water in the trenches will not ſoak the ground 
though. it riſe to a conſiderable height, ſo it have at that 
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Farmer in Suſſex was obſerved to ſucceed better in his 

< A. crops than his neighbours, and after many years won- 
der they began to enquire into the cauſe.” He had never 
made any ſecret of it, and the neighbourhood now enjoy 
the advantage in common. The whole ſea coaſt of the 
kingdom, near the mouths of great rivers may afford 
us a manure: the mud and ſettlement of theſe waters after 
floods: and the thought was ſo natural and fo correſpon- 
dent to what we know of the effects of things in farming 
in general, that it is wonderful any who had the opportunity 
neglected it. The farmer knows that the common mud 
of rivers. is, on many occaſions, an excellent manure. He 
knows alſo. that in floods it is much richer, becauſe the 
rains have waſhed into it the. fineft mould, and part of the 
manure from thoſe cultivated grounds upon which they have 
fallen, and over which they have run. He lets theſe waters 
in upon his paſture land where he can, while they are yet 
thick with the mud, that the rich manure, may ſettle from 
them and fertilize his land; whether or not they are thus 
uſed. the mud will ſettle, and wherever it does ſo, there is 
this rich manure ; and it is well worth the taking up. 8 
_ | FO e ten 
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with an inſtrument made hollow for that purpoſe, and fixed 


„ nd 2659 6 RIG BF, 
The expence is little, and the benefit is ſurpriſing. The 

mud thus collected has many times the virtue of that from 
the bottoms of rivers or ponds: for it has the advantage 
of all that fine and rich mould which the flood waſhes from 
the high grounds; and with this of the ſalt of the ſea. Few 
know how great and excellent a manure this is: we fee 
the addition of a little ſea ſalt is an excellent improvement 
in manures ; and the benefit of ſteeping ſeeds in brine is 
known to every farmer. But ſea ſalt in the one caſe, and 
brine in the other, though they approach to, the nature of 


ſea water, fall very far ſhort of its virtues. ,, They are 


there are many. 


made from ſalt, one ingredient of the ſea water only; and 
In the preſent caſe the farmer has the advantage of them 
all, he has a rich mud mixed with a ſmall quantity of ſea 
ſand, and impregnated with all the other virtues of ſea wa- 
ter, as alſo full of the parts of ſea plants and ſea animals, 
all excellent in manures. Experience ſhews, that one load 
of this is equal in effect to three of river mud; and reaſon 
eaſily explains why it is ſo. There are the advantages of 
many manures in one, and they are ſuch as unite happily, 
and join their influence agreeably in promoting the effect of 
6˙ V ˙˙ U £ dey ans ad 
It is only in places ſituated conveniently for this parti- 
cular manure that it can be had, and it would be vain and 
idle to attempt the mixture elſewhere ; for ſalt will neither 
in this, nor any other inſtance, really anſwer the purpoſe 
of ſea water. Where it is any where near, it is worth 
N een 


* 
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while to get it, for it is one of thoſe manutes t that in very 
well pay the price of carriage. e ag 

= Nothing equals it for thoſe" 18 grounds Vieh. lis bien 
and bear a ſweet graſs, but not thick; for it encreaſes the 
oy without hurting the delicacy of the growth. 

For this purpoſe it ſhould be laid wet upon the o, 
Ar ſpread after it has lain Jong enough to crumble and 
obey the hand of the workman: then 1 it be rolled over, 
_ the rains which follow, *waſh'it entire into the ground, and 

in three weeks there hall not be the leaft appearance that 
any thing has been laid upon the ſurface; but the ſpring 

ſhoot will ſoon after ſhew it. The . upon graſs grounds 
will very well laſt three years. 

It is of equal uſe on land that is in tillage, but experi- 
ence ſhews that in this it is not fo laſting-. A quantity of 
this ſpread upon a poor hungry piece of corn land gives it, 
for the time, all the qualities and properties of the moſt 

rich ſoil; but the benefit is, in a great meaſure, ed 

to the preſent crop, for the rains waſh away the ſalts, ani 
the ſun exhales the animal part in à very little time, where 
the ſoil is thus open and the ſurface expoſed : but the co- 
veting of the turff preſerves the particles ' of the manure 
longer in the ſoil, and the roots of the graſs being peren- 


nial, the ſtrength "and v 24 they receive from this dreſſing 
continue with them to the ſucceeding years. 


In a faintfoine ground which has ſtood a long time, and 
is grown weak, this is alſo an excellent refreſhment. If 
the crop have deen planted by the drill for horſehoeing, let 
a quantity of this manure be ſpread over the Intervie” and 
plowed in: if the plants riſe promiſcuous from the common 
method of ſowing, the beſt opportunity is, hen they are 
eaten cloſe, to ſpread a quantity of it after it has lain to 
dxy a little, and can be conveniently diſtributed 157077 over 
the land. This is not equal in effect to the other uſe of 
it, becauſe with the richneſs of the addition, 88 is in that 
_ eaſe alſo the benefit of a plowing between; but in either caſe 
is excellent, and it does for each crop as much as it is poſ- 
| ible for a manure to do. 
Theſe are the beſt methods of uſing the ſea mud alone, | 
but when the farmer has not immediate occaſion for it fo 
theſe purpoſes, he will find it very well worth his while to 
collect it in what quantity he can, and mix it in among 
his dunghills. It will thus rot and blend with the reſt, 720 
"_ * a very ent additional richneſs to the whole. In 


the 


2 
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the uſe of it on corn lands we, have been obliged to 48. 
knowledge that its virtue is not laſting ; but this method of 
4 mixing it with the dunghills and [making it rot and mel- 
low: with the reſt of the” matter wich compoſes therm, 
gives it the fame faculty of laſting in the ground that they 
have, and the whole dunghills are greatly improved by, it. 

After this they are to be uſed in the an manner, r 
on che ſame occaſions with common dunghifls, and it will 
be found, that they will go farther than in the common courſe 
of buſineſs. Eight load of this dung, if there Have been 4 


tbferable mixture of the ſea mud, wir go as far a ten of 


| 105 K N mis is no ſmall advantage. rib s 
> 890 75 © tet 
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| 1 Of the uſe of lime water as.d manure. 7 5 * 


mu 


T1 is | With: pleafure we ſee the farmers begin to "uſe their 

reaſon more than their fathers did, who were carried i in 
all things by hlind cuſtom; and conſequently prevented the 
inte eng of their art. At preſent the advantages of 
new methods are ſo plain, that they are no longer terrified 
at them under the name of projets: they not only adopt 
What is propoſed, but invent new practices themſelves. 


t we have here to relate of the uſe of lime 2 


one of theſe improvements, and is owing to the ſagacity and 
ſpirit of a farmer who is a benefit” to bis country; ad an 
hondur to his profeſſion. 1 
— — perſon bad a piece of tins ground mer Bi Boes 
6 Art of a good ſoil, but bad the Indo ss nes of be- 
g fa ject, in an uncommon degree, to worm caſts. He had 
heard of lime as a deſtroyer of worms, but this was not all 
which induced him .to the .experiment, He had read that 
Ulme will give virtue to four quantities of water one 
another. Upon this principle he proceeded. Ie ordered a 
large quantity of lime to be put into a tub, and Water in 
abundance to be poured upon it. The next morning this 
water was drawn off, and ; labourers” poured it down” by 
pailfulls in different patts of the ground. This was when 
the graſs was taking its firſt growth for hay; and the worms 
were moſt troubleſome of all. - 
More water was poured upon the lime, and uſed in the 
ſame 'manner a ſecond, third, and fourth time, and the 


effect not only was 225 great in — TY the mn 
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— graſs grew thick ind fall in a very ſurprizing man 


"The farmer the next year, inſtead of doing this i in foring,. N 
poured on the lime water as ſoon as the firſt crop of hay 


was carried off the ground, and after pouring the three wa- 
ters on at two days diſtance each, he had theJafk; quanpiey; 
uſed lime and all. 


The lime was by this. time . to a powder 28 fine, 


as that for the hair; and ftirring it up with a ſtump bi 


the water was taken out thick with the powder. This | 


was poured on as the reſt ; and no manure was ever ſo. 
—— 4 diſtributed over a field: the conſequence was a quick 

9 9 — growth of the leaf, and he had a vary good 
rei mowing. 


The labour was conſiderable, Fas the advantage v well 
. with 
the other, and the charge is never in regarded when 
the produce makes amends, | 
Our. farmers have long been kept at a low ebb of x pro- 


anſwered it. In all theſe caſes one muſt be compu 


fit, by the fear of venturing their money in bold improve- 
ments: but if theſe be conducted with knowledge, there 
is nothing ſo advantageous. I have known many ſtarve 


upon their common courſe of buſineſs, but I never knew. 


one inſtance of money being properly laid out N land, 


but it returned the advantage many fold. 
The owners of land are e in this particular | 
more than thoſe who rent it; but both ſafliciently. The 


late improvement of eſtates in the north of e is ſur- 
prizing; and the benefit has been deferred to the preſent 
age, partly becauſe agriculture was but ill underſtood, and 
partly becauſe there wanted ſpirit to advance the neceſſary 
ſums. 

This is a general doQrine, but it is not a little appli- | 


| cable i in the preſent inſtance, wherein nothing but the price 


of labour can prevent the extending the practice; by which 
alone it can be known, whether what was a particular be- 


nefit in the inſtance juſt named, can be made a general one. 


4 in more caſes will ſhew this Of OOH 
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7 E have in the preceding volumes given dire&ions for 
V che choice of malt, hops, and water for the ſever 
methods of brewitig ; and need not here repeat ry thing 
on that head: but as the Dublin ſobiety have publiſhed ſome 
* uſeful obſervations on this ſubject, and ſomething has been 
done in the way of improvement by out correſpondents, 
who have tried the methods unpfopoſed: what has been ad- 
vanced from theſe two ſources we ſhall now lay before the 
reader. It is by theſe means uſeful knowledge may be beſt 
e .ncreaſed; and in this and the other articles of the pre- 
ſent volume, which depends 1 on the experience 
of our correſpondents and others, ſince the publication of 
the firft, it will be our care to admit no article but what 
.is: conformable to reaſon; and comes well ſupported by ex- 

It is a certain truth that nothing tends'fo much to fhi- b 
prove malt liquors as proper boiling # neither the virtues of | 

the malt nor of the hops riſe in vapour. Therefore there 44 

can be no loſs of ftrength, or any other uſeful quality in = 

the wort by boiling : and the advantage is moſt evident. 4 


F e 


This fact that nothing is loſt by it, bas been lately bt 


proved by the moft certain experiments. If a quantity be 
boiled in an alembick or common Mill; inſtead of a copper, 
the diſtilled liquor is nothing but water. Therefore, in 
the boiling in coppers, nothing but the Watery part is eva- „„ 
porated; and the liquor gains ſtrength without loſing any | 4 


2, ot 3 re 
— $5 > . 5 
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n [ 
For this reaſon all methods ſhould be uſed which conduce ti 
to the full boiling of the beer, and we are to acquaint, the f 


teader, that the largneſs and depth of the copper is one. It 
is proved by experience and careful obſervation, that the 
-fmaller the quantity is which is kept boiling, the more it 
evaporates in proportion. Now there is but a certain quan- 
N tity that can be permitted to be evaporated, and as this will 
1 be done ſooner in proportion in the ſmall than in the lar 
4 copper; it follows plainly that the Beer cannot have the = 
_ advantage of boiling in ſmall quantities that it can in 
AM ot ifigt 7 „ Og 
The world has been long perplexed about the nature of 
,. , ͤ 55. 2 
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that Wa and excellent malt liquor called London por- 
ter; and many reaſons. have been aſſigned why it cannot 


$44 


ING . 


be made in private families. This article of boiling,: which 


has not Before been taken notice of, is one. 


The peculiar and excellent quality of porter depends, in a 


* great. meaſure, upon the full and thorough beiling; nd 


therefore, in conſequence, it depends, in a gteat meaſure, | 
upon the vaſt. quantity which brewers make at a time, 

The perfect incorporation chat is made of the meal of 
che malt, and in ſome meaſure, even of the coat, in porter, 
can be no otherwiſe. attained than by a very ſtrong boiling. 
Now upon the principles already laid down, the brewers 
have this advantage over all private families, that they can 

iye the liquor à boiling the others cannot, becauſe tbe 
fame proportion of, the liquor will be eyaporated in a ſmall 

copper in four hours, that would be i in ix or ſeven in Ge. 
Sages vaſt ones. WC 

It is for this reaſon, chat, beide all 5 00 ee 
porter can never be made to perfection by any but thoſe 
who make great quantities at once. We have before ob- 
ſerved, that to come to its true quality.) it. requires. Ao. hang. 
keeping. 
| Theſe are articles. which the brewets chuſe to ky 74 
cret; and they therefore are fond of talking of the parti- 
cular qualities 1 Thames water. It is to their intereſt to 
lead thoſe, who would rival them, upon a wrong ſcent: 
but beſide the advance we make by this means toward a 
diſcovery in the brewing of this excellent liquor, the fact 
is general; and being underſtood, will tend to the in- 
ment of all kinds of beer. 

It may be poflible, perhaps, to invent the means of ob- 
taining this advantage in private families, now we know 
the importance of it. The reaſon malt liquor cannot be 
boiled ſo long in ſmall coppers as is requiſite to its perfec- 
tion, is, that it waſtes too faſt by evaporation. This may 
be prevented in part by covering the copper, and by this 
means we may haye it in our choice to res _ quantity a2 
full and due boiling. 

A tin cover, made. in > rhe ſhape of. A yery large funnel, 
would anſwer this purpoſe . well, and by giving . 
the opening what breadth we pleaſe, the evaporation would 
be reſtrained, moderated, and managed, in Al reſpeQs, juſt 
as we choſe. If this cover were abſolutely cloſe, the "ons : 
might boil ever ſo long without evaporation ; and conſe- 

quently, 


AS, 
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quently, according as it is more or leſs open, the evapora- 


tion will be quicker or ſlower. It may alfo be eaſy to mo- 
derate the heat of the liquor by keeping a refrigeratory round 


the funnel-ſhaped « cover of the copper, filled with cold wa- 


ter, in the manner of thoſe which are made about the 


heads. of portable ſtills ; what effect the moderating the 


heat, by returning the evaporated part in 'drops perfectly 
cold would have, is worth trying; and by theſe, and the 


like means, we may render that a certain and regular pro- 
ceſs, “ which has been hitherto" an arbitrary proceeding, 


Wich they, who practiſed it beſt, did not at all under- 


ſtand; and which was kept therefore out of the reach of 
all improvement. It has been ſo in moſt articles of huſ- 


bandry, and it is ſo ſtill in regard to the greateſt number of 
things in family cxconomy. We hope the ſpirix of im- 
provement, which has been ſo ſucceſsful in one, will be 
extended to the others. 


It is ſaid, that if hops be diſtilled ales, the water will | 
have a Aavour from them. It is not - their bitterneſs, for that 


is a quality which chymiſts know never riſes in the ſtill; nor 


their roughneſs, which is alſo as incapable of 1 impregna- 


ting a . whether it be from this' or ny; een inge 
dient. 


Wpecber ii be fact that the hop will - vie a flavour did 


tinct from theſe when it is diſtilled alone, web cannot ſay, 


not having made the experiment; bur i it is certain that when 
in the malt liquor it will not. 


We miention this doubt, becauſe: this: ingedlioits athens; % 
who has written on this ſubje& in the Dublin memoirs, 
thinks lit can: and it may be proper to obſerve, that in this 


A of trying the qualities which will riſe in diſtillation, 
a great. deal of accuracy-is required. It has been aſſerted 


by a great French chymiſt, againſt the general doctrine that 


bitters do not riſe in vapour, that the diſtilled water of co- 


locynth is bitter. But I have heard an Engliſhman of as 5 


much knowledge, and perhaps more care in operations, aſ- 


ſert that this was an error. He had alſo diſtilled colo- 5 


cynth, and the water was taſteleſs. 
This gentleman ſuſpected, that the French dation micht 


have been deceived by the noſe of the inſtrument being 


touched by colocynth, and a ſmall particle or two ſticking 


to it which would give a bitterneſs to the water: and per- 


haps in the preſent inſtance, though a very fair trial in all 


appearance, may have been made, yet the oil of ſome for- 
| M | 
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In the beginning of this chapter we have obſerved from 


* 


mer diſtillation may have remained unobſerved in ſmall 
quantities in the head of the ſtill, and have given the fla- 


Your ſuppoſed to ariſe from the hops. The gentleman who 


mentions the experiment ſays it was made with a ſtill. If 
it be repeated with a new retort or glaſs cucurbit and prove 
ſo, there will be no room for doubt. 
ITbe practical brewer will pardon this particularity in the 
enquiry: it is by theſe accurate trials we arrive at the real 
knowledge of things; and we are labouring for his ſervice. 


Thoſe who have conſidered theſe ſeveral qualities in the 
bop, have ſuppoſed it would be better to obtain the fine 


flavour, and the delicate bitterneſs from it without the 
auſterity or roughneſs; and it is ſaid that leſs boiling of the 


Hops will give theſe, and that therefore longer boiling of 
this ingredient ſhould. be avoided : but it is certain that 


hops have more boiling in porter than in other malt li- 
quors, and the effect is a great improvement in the drink; 
and there is no arguing againſt known experience. 

It is. affirmed alſo that long boiling evaporates the fine 
flavour of the hop; and leaves only a coarſe bitter and a 


rough. taſte : but this is ſaid of hops boiled alone in wa- 


ter. It is otherwiſe in regard to thoſe. boiled in malt li- 
quors, which are of a ugh nature, and entangle and de- 
tain thoſe particles, which perhaps would be loſt if the hop 
were boiled in water alone. If the caſe were abſolute, 
and that long boiling was uſeful to the malt, and 'prejudi- 


_ cial to the hops; theſe might be put in afterwards ; or the 
; method we have propoſed of having a cover to the copper 


would prevent the evaporation of that. oil, which is ſup- 
poſed to contain their high flavour: and by theſe or the like 
means, the malt might have that degree of boiling which 
it requires, and the hop no more than was judged pro- 
per to obtain its virtues. 1 „ „ 

Iheſe are points which deſerve particular attention: for 


the art of brewing is very imperfectly underſtood, and there 
is no way beſide to get at the true method of improvement. 


Experiments will beſt determine whether or not the hop 
ſhould have a great deal of boiling; but we are ſufficiently 
aſſured that the malt ſhould ; and if it prove that the fame 


_ + boiling which is uſeful to the one is hurtful to the other, it 


will be very eaſy to give the due proportion of time to each 


- 


repeated and conſtant. practice of the greateſt brewers, that 
$541 | i to 
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to give the full ſtrength of the malt, there requires a great 
deal of boiling: and we have given a method of reducing 
the degree of heat in cafe that ſhould be neceſſary, by 
| e the vapour in the cover of the copper, and re- 
turning it cold into the liquor. e ee eee 


By this means, and by a due regulation of the fire, the 


liquor may, at the pleaſure of the brewer, be kept at the 
utmoſt heat under boiling. The two methods of long 
boiling, and long ſtewing in this manner, ſhould be fairl 

tried to ſee which produces the beſt beer. We are abſolutely 
uncertain in this point; and there is the more reaſon to 
bring it to a fair trial, becauſe what is now ſaid to be the 


general practice of brewers, declares in favour of the long 


boiling ; and the ingenious author of the Dublin obſerva- 
tions is of the opinion, that the other is the true method. 
What that gentleman advances is very probable from chy- 

miſtry; but we have better foundation when we depend on 
facts. The trial is eaſy; we have recommended it to ſome' 
of our molt curious correſpondents, and wiſh it may be al- 
fo fairly made by others. e ee eee os 


This gentleman, who is ſo much an enemy to boiling, 


ſays, that it diſſipates the ſpirit of the malt: but this is a 


point eaſily brought to the proof, and we apprehend will go 
againſt him: for it does appear that no ſpirit can be made 
from malt by ſimple boiling ; fermentation is required for 


that purpoſe, and all the boiling of beer is given before fer- | 


mentation, ee ee | 
Therefore no ſtrength of the liquor is loſt by pro; 1 


and a great deal is obtained. It js true, that if beer be 


boiled to an extract, that will be tough and gluey ; but the 
| boiling given in any way of brewing does not amount to 
any thing of that kind: it only extracts the full ſtrength 
of the malt. | i SY 
Whichever way this queſtion, as to the boiling the li- 
quor a longer or ſhorter time, ſhall be determined ; it is 


certainly a right meaſure to infuſe it firſt, for the mealy 
part of the malt is thus . ſoftened by degrees, and impreg- 
nates the liquor | much the more ſtrongly in the bailing af- 


terwards. 


The author, whoſe opinions and obſervations publiſhed 
in the Dublin papers occaſioned this chapter, is of opinion, 
that long maſhings are as hurtful to beer as long boiling. 
We have been the more particular in this matter, becauſe 


the experience of our correſpondents in ſome things con- 


an) he 
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3 as: it in others confirms his opinions: and have 


Hated the whole before the candid. and judigiqus reader, 


that it may be diſcovered: by different trials; whether long 
maſhing and long boiling have, or have not the good ef- 


fect ib to them; whether the hops gains or loſes 


ſociety. 


RT 


in the flavour it gives che beer by a length of boiling: al- 


a ſo: d at what, time- it is beſ} put imo the Mane. W 


© UM A IVI. i 
4 cheap aid 0% way of calcini af clay to fave as a s manure. 
* HE value of clay, when caleined or burnt to a cer- 


tain degree for uſing as a manure, has been explained 
in the preceding volumes; and as nothing need be added 


to convince. the farmer, it is a kind highl deſerving his 


conſideration, all we can have need to add here is, that 
we have repeated proofs that what is there ſaid of it is 
true. It muſt be therefore very defirable to him to know 
in what manner he may, burn it at leaſt expence, and this 
is a ſubject 1 treated 7 in this memoirs of the een 


Clay itſelf is in a manner univerſal, and all that can 
be defied to extend. its uſes. is this eaſy procels of . 
paring it. 

Mark out a piece of ground forty two foot in length, 
and twenty two in bleadth, in ſome waſte place near the 
ground where the manure is to be uſed, os near where the 
ha: Oey be dug with eaſe, _ ö 5 

pon the piece of ground whinh is nd out, drive 
by a line nine channels four foot aſunder, and ſixteen feet 
in length. The ſurface between theſe muſt be levelled, and 
they muſt be dug fix inches deep and the ſame in breadth, 
they will thus be four foot err and the whole ſurface 
level between them. | 

Make four channels acroſs theſe nine at fr Di 8 
and clear them to the ſame depth and breadth with the o- 
thers; lay the turff and mould, that is cut up in making 


the trenches, in the middle of the ſquares that are marked 


by the trenches, and then cover the trenches themſelves: 
with thick tiles, or bricks. _ 

They muſt be left open where they; 505 one e for! 
theſe parts are to ſerve as ſo many chimnies, but ! 
where elſe they are to be covered up as cloſe as poſſible. 

Draw a _ of the Ruff cloſe to the bricks or * to 

cep 


— 
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keep. them in their places; and then raiſe a kind of wall 


between every two trenches of the dry turffs, It muſt be 


a. yard high; but it requires no more thickneſs than will 5 
ſufficient to keep it together. 


After this is done, build the alle a ah. ends with wot 


days. and leave a hole at each of the channels for lighting 
e fire. This wall need be no higher than the otherss but 
it ſhould be a foot thick,  , 

Over each of the holes where 0 hs KA nals 
a. chimney of looſe bricks two yards big; and ſecure it 
on the outſide with ſome wet clay. 

Then lay firaw over the channels, and over that 
ſome. faggots: lay in ſo many as will fill up the ſpaces be- 
tween the walls to a level with the walls themſelves, and 
then build up alſo walls of clay at the two fides in the ſame 
manner with thoſe at the ends; and leave a hole of nine 
inches over each. channel, as in the former work. 

Cover the whole with ſome good faggots, and fill up 
the ſpaces between them with fern or any ſmall ſtuff, 
to make the whole a tolerably compact and even. ſurface. 
Then carry up the four walls at the ends and ſides as high 
as theſe faggots have raiſed the whole , and it will be 
in a condition to receive the cla. 

Let this be dug in as large ſpadefuls as can be, and 
lay theſe evenly upon the top of the faggots. The cover- 


ing of clay muſt be two foot thick, and it muſt be laid 


Fight and cloſe that the fire may be thoroughly well kept 

: for if it gets paſſage any where. it will er ty itſelf. ve- 
= ſoon; and without perfecting the intended operation up- 
on the clay. 


Beat u Ip ſome day and mould together with water, and 


when it is ſoft enough to be conveniently managed with a 


trowel, plaiſter the outſide of the walls with it very thick 


from the ground, up to a yard in height. By this means the 


clay of "which theſe walls are made, will have its ſhare of the 
heat, and will become as good manure as the reſt. When 
all is thus prepared, bring a good quantity of clay, and lay 
all round the building: twenty load or more may be brought 
for this uſe: it is to be thrown on wherever the fire breaks 
through, and will by this means be calcined as well as the 
reſt, at the ſame time that it anſwers the purpoſe of — . 


the whole i in order. Make an opening of a yard long from 


the end of every one of the trenches. Let it be as broad 
and as deep 0 trenches; 3 but it need not be covered. 
M 4 | When 
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When all is chus ready, let the fire be lighted at break of 
day, that there may be the whole day for repay: ; 
and let it be done in this manner. Obſerye which w | 
wind blows, and then prepare to light it: let 

other openings of the walls be ſtopped up, and in te 
which face the wind, ſet fire to the ſtraw that lies over the 
Channels. This will begin the fire, which will preſently 

ſpread over the whole place; the faggots and every other 

part kindling : and the clay ſtopping up the places where it 
would naturally burſt out ino flames, it will continue burn- 
ng io n the intended flow and ſmothering. manner. 
herever eons appears a crack in the top, let a quantity 
of the freſh cla brought for that purpoſe be thrown on, 


fill it is entirely ſtopped ; and thus this part will be calcined 
as well as any other. | 


As foon as the fire is well lighted, all the holes'in the 
walls over the channels muſt be ſtopped up ; and a perſon 
muſt be employed to go round continually, to ſee whether 
there be any crack where the ſmoak iſſues out: this muſt be 
ſtopt in time; and thus the heat will do its office; and the 
clay which covers'the work will calcine through its whole 
ſubſtance, in a gradual and regular manner. 

As the fire continues to burn, the materials will waſte, 
and the bed of clay which covers the top will fink in ar 
; irregular manner, and in various places. This will occa- 
ſion more and larger cracks, and theſe muſt be covered 
with freſh clay, in the ſame manner as the former: but 
there muſt be à leſs thickneſs of it laid on, in proportion as 
the fire is grown weaker. © 

In ten or twelve hours the whole will be ſunk * as not 
to be above a yard high from the ground ; and then that part 
of the clay which lies upon tlie croſs walls, muſt be thrown 
in, 'eſpecrally that which is leaſt calcined; and it ſhould be 
6 where the fire burſts out ſtrong 

If any part of this conſtruction burns dul, let a hole be 
opened in it; and the channel ſtopped up, which i is oppo- 
ſite to it: and it will ſoon burn. When the clay brought 
to lay upon the cracks is all uſed, more muſt be brought for 
that purpoſe ; and the whole, with the fide and end walls, 
will thus be reduced together” to a moſt excellent and valua: 
ble manure. © | 
All the time this burning is continued, let freſh phy be 
brought ready to throw on when wanted, and let the walls 


: hog e be kept in oy order; the walls upright, and 
the 
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the channels free and clear from dirt : and let the chim- 


nies; as the work advances, be always kept ſix inches at 
leaſt above the level of the ſurface. ' By this means, and 
by conſtant attendance, the walls and the whole maſs being 
kept in order, there will be no difficulty. If the fire be at 
any time expoſed to the air, it will preſently go out; there- 
fore conſtant attendance muſt be given it day and night, 
The leaſt cracks will ſhew themſelves : for in the night 
there will be a white or greeniſh flame from them ; and in 
the day they will be black at the edges. Theſe muſt be 
topped as they appear, as we have directed; and if this at - 
tendance be given, there will be no doubt of ſucceſs ; but 
careleſſneſs may undo any purpoſe. ” 


9 


If the clay be burnt in a rainy ſeaſon, the work ſhould | 


be done upon a riſing ground; or if at other times rains 
come on, there ſhould be a hollow ſunk, with a ſpade round 
it, that the wet may run off, vl . 


When the whole is raifed 


by 


to twelve foot in height, the 


work will not well admit any farther quantity, as a man = 


cannot throw up the clay from his ſpade higher; let it re- 


main till the fire burns out through the top and ſides, and | 
then pour on forty or fifty pails of water. Thus is the 


work accompliſhed ; and in this manner, including every 
article of the expence, two hundred loads of clay may be 
burnt for about four pounds; it has been ſaid leſs, by thoſe 

who. publiſhed the method, and perhaps the computation 
may be as exact there, as the preſent is for our part of the 
kingdom. If it were done at much greater expence, it would 
very well anſwer to the farmer; for there are few manures 
which take greater effect, or more laſting than this, when 


tors 


it is uſed With judgment, and upon 4 proper kind of 


. 


T Els manure is excellent for paſture and corn lands, 


and anfwers upon both the eſſential purpoſes of de- 
ſtroying weeds and inſets, and promoting the growth of 


the crop: on paſture ground it has alſo a peculiar quality of 


altering, in ſome degree, the produce ; for it never fails to 
bring up that excellent kind of graſs, the white trefoil or 
cloyer, which makes a fine bottom, without injuring the 
growth of the reſt; There will not be one blade the leſs 
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of the graſs for this, though the clover. perhaps, i weighed, | 
would amount. to a third of the quantity; and is. a more 
nouriſhing faod for cattle, and perfectly harmleſs. 

The farmer is not to think theſe plants are formed Ware 
taneouſly out of the mould, as muſhrooms were once ſup- 
poſed to grow. out of the wood; and rats. from the mud of 
rivers ; but the fact i is this. Winds blow about the ſeeds 
_ of this plant, which is common upon waſte grounds, and 
they are ſcattered in various places. Where there is a pro- 
per foil they will grow; otherwiſe they lie in the ground, 
or under cover of the gras upon its ſurface a long time. 

The burnt clay gives them the proper and fayourite ſoil; 
and they never fail to ſpring up. As ſoon as the plants have 
got footing, they increaſe abundantly ; ; running at the root, 
as well as ripening numerous ſeeds: and thus the bottom i is 
covered, as if the plant had been ſown. _. 

For this purpoſe the clay ſhould be burnt in November, 
and the aſhes ſpread upon the ground the following month, 
to the quantity of thirty, forty, or even fifty load to an 
acre, The worſe the condition of the land, the more of 
theſe aſhes are required ; but this may be allowed, as they. 
e cheap; and there need be little carriage, becauſe they 

be burnt very near the place. The weeds will thus be 
del royed, and this excellent plant will take their place. 

The clay muſt never be uſed, unleſs when it has had 
the proper degree of burning; and for this reaſon, when the 
work is taken to pieces, if there be any parts of the top or 
ſides which are not ſo well done as the reſt, they muſt not 
be mixed in, but piled up in heaps by themſelves, and burnt 
over again, with a ſmall quantity of furze, or other light 
Nuff, as is done in burnbaiting, and ſuch practices. In 
all theſe caſes, let the farmer do his buſineſs thoroughly, 
and he will never be diſappointed ; but if he works by — 
he muſt not expect the whole advantage. 

In regard to plowed land, the beſt and moſt advantage- 
ous method is, to lay this manure on a ſummer fallow, and 
ſow turneps; then corn. The turneps, in this caſe, always 
ſtand a better chance than in any other, and the ground is 

got into a fine condition for the corn. 

' The farmer ſhould, in all things, ſuit his work to his oe 
baden; and it is in no article more neceſſary than in this: 
for the great value of clay burnt to manure, is, that it 
ſhould be uſed immediately from the fire; therefore, when 
this! is the caſe, let the work be raiſed near the 0 where 
it 
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TEM to be O's and the operation performed in May. In 


June let the aſhes: be ſpread over the fallowed ground, in 


the quantity of fifty loads to an acre, and then the turneps 
ſowed. hey will come in at a favourable time; and if 
the ground — naturally too wet for the cattle feeding on 
them upon the ſpot; or if unfavourable ſeaſons make it ſo, 
they may be pulled up, and given under cover. When 
the ground. is naturally wet, the farmer ſhould: prepare 
againſt this accident by ridging and water-furrowing: and 
in that method, unleſs a dropping ſeaſon. increaſe the miſ- 
chief, they will probably feed very well upon ĩt. bg 
The burnt clay, in this management, is excellent for 
cold, wet, and tough grounds; but this is not the only way 
in which it may be uſed with advantage. _ It may be burnt 
in autumn, or in ſpring, for the ſame kind of ſervice, and 
ſpread upon the ground immediately after that it may be 
plowed lightly i in, for the ſawing, of the winter or ſummer 
corn, either of which it helps alike. 5 
All aſhes are uſeful in the manuring of land ; Toad thoſe 
of clay. moſt of all. The aſhes of the turf in burnbait- 
; and thoſe. of ant-hills, when cut up and burnt for 


that purpoſe, all give great fertility, but none of n like 


theſe : none 910 e nor oy ſo RG 
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-of 8 caution to be wſed 1 in the management of land. 


7 E are come to a period when the practice of . 

ture is, in ſome branches, ſo well underſt that 
there may poſſibly be danger from the farmers too great 
knowledge in them, unleſs the land-owner has alſo. ſome 
conſideration. : 


The old way of preventin 9 exhauſting 0 of land. by: croſs: 


cropping, by inſerting proper terms in l has been found 
extreamly neceſſary; and perhaps more of this caution may 
be required, as the improvements continue. No encou- 


ragement can be too great for thoſe who mend land by. 


draining, banking, incloſure, or laſting manures; or for 
ſuch 4 new ſpecies, or — better and ſafer 
management of the old; but there is a wide difference be- 
tween thoſe who improve the land, and ſuch as only find 
the methods of raiſing temporary crops, which leave the 


ſoil much worſe than they found it. Theſe ſecrets have 


e in the earlicit times 3 nne 
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wiſe to practiſe them on their own lands, and too honeſt 
to uſe them on others. Nothing is an improvement that is 
not laſting; and the benefit ſhould be judged not by one 
year, but the ſucceeding condition of the ground. This is 
an article very worthy. the attention of thoſe ſocieties, 
which diſtribute premiums for the encouragement of arts 
for excellent as they are im their inſtitution, they may other- 
wiſe pervert the very ends they were eſtabliſhed to ſupport ; 
and under the ſhew of improving, injure their country, 
Ir becomes us to uſe all honeſt freedom on this occaſion. 
The Dublin ſociety. are a very honourable ſet of men; 
and they propoſed. their reward for the raifing the largeſt 
crop of wheat with the moſt upright intention; but they 
. ſhould have added, that it ſhould be done by means which 
would not damage the land. And for want of this, they 
have given occaſion perhaps to great miſchief, . 
Mr. Velverton obtained their premium upon the moſt 
reputable terms; for he produced a vaſt crop; and they had 
made no reſtriction as to the means: he was therefore at 
liberty to uſe any that he pleaſed; and he united all that 
are to be found in books of huſpandry; not only thoſe 
which promote the crop, but thoſe which are known to 
ee, 5 8 e te 
Early in the preceding volumes we gave the method of 
burnbaiting, and obſerved, that great good management was 
required to prevent the damage which ſucceeded the imme- 
- diate benefit of this practice. . =” 
Burning the ſurface is a certain method to produce one 
crop vaſtly ſuperior to what the land wauld yield otherwiſe, 
but this renders it ſtill vaſtly worſe afterwards. It was al- 
ways a known practice; but it was for this reaſon limited to 
the moſt barren lands, Mr. Yelverton applied it to a piece 
3 of ground, which was far from being of that kind, and 
which had lain unplowed thirty years. He obtained a great 
crop by means not proper to be uſed; and it would be a ge- 
neral misfortune, if this part of his practice ſhould be 
followed. n agar c's - e 2 
The field, which had by this long reſt come to the tate 
of almoſt virgin earth, was in its nature loaſe and mellow; 
theſe are the expreſs terms of the deſcription, and there is 
no doubt but ſuch a piece of ground would, by the com- 
mon management, have yielded large crops, without the 
deſtructive article of burning; which was ſure to impove⸗ 
riſh it far ſucceeding years, and could anſwer no other _ 
2 1 | poſea 


poſe, than the obtaining one great crop as a prize; and for 
the glory and additional advantage of reward. There is no 
doubt, but Mr. Yelverton obtained a greater advantage 
from the ground that year, than he could have done by any 
other means: but this was all that was obtained; and this 
was not what the ſociety intended. They meant to pro- 
mote the good of the country, not to hear a trick of one year's 
continuance; and it is ſo certain that this tends to do miſ- 
chief, inſtead of the good they intended, that if all the far- 
mers in England were immediately to follow the ſame prac- 


tice, the conſequence would be a great and dangerous re- 
ducing of the value of lands, and probably a famine. The 


gentlemen of property are intereſted in the firſt of theſe ar- 

ticles, the publick in the latter. It is their buſineſs to pro- 
duce an equable and uniform improvement; not a tempo- 
rary advantage, with laſting inconveniences. 


e have named by what manures, and b what timely ; 


uſe of them, land which has been burnt 14 continued in 
heart; but where theſe manures are not to be had, or where 
the ignorance, idleneſs, or diſhoneſty of the farmer, pre- 
vents his uſing them in the proper manner, it is certain 
that the effect of one crop, like Mr. Yelverton's, will be 
many years of laſting and terrible barrenneſs on the ſame 


T bis is of importance; and let us examine it thoroughly. 
Mr. Yelverton's land was not ſuch as any man would have 
dreſſed in that manner for any other purpoſe, but that of 
obtaining one year's great advantage; and he owed the crop 

and the reward to his bad practice. CT OO 
he other articles which promoted his crop, were what 
all farmers uſe ; change of ſeed, and due ſteeping it in brine, 


The effects of both theſe we know are good, but of neither 


wonderful. Therefore the crop, which was indeed won- 


derful, being, I believe the greateſt ever procured from an 


equal quantity of land, muſt be attributed to the burn- 
baiting. | | i 
Mr. Yelverton obtained the prize of the Dublin ſociety, 
for burnbaiting a piece of rich, . looſe, mellow ground, 
which had not been broke up of thirty years ; that is, for 
one great crop he damaged a fine piece of land for ten or 


Per hls e © for this is the abſolute fact. The richer a 
piece 


it burns away more than a worſe ; and any man who in- 
tended a real improvement, would have moſt carefully 


% 


x. " avoided 


ground is, the more it is hurt by burning, becauſe. 
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avoided that practice. This is the plain and exact ſtate or 
the eaſe, that gentleman obtain'd honours arid rewards, for 
a practice which impoverithed the land ;* and which, if fol- 
woun by others, would be a great difadyantage to the 
ki m. by | 17 * TIRE 

"he mould upon 1 und tay thin, and was'but in fra 
quantity ; and the burning the ſurface muſt have abſolutely . 
deſtroyed a conſiderable part of it; this damag e is evident 
and it is one of thoſe not eaſily repaired. "he ſmall” re- 
mainder, in ſuch caſe, muſt be exhauſted Alwoſt beyond 


reparation, by ſupporting one luxuriant crop, ſuch as would 
be ſure to riſe from ſo fine a piece of ground burnt. 
In ſhallow and rich ſoils, the contrary practice, in all 
reſpects, ſhould be 'obſerved : immoderate crops, any par- 
ticular year, ſhould be feared ; and inſtead of burning away 
a part of the ſoil, all the addreſs of the farmer ſhould be 
employed' to enereaſe Its quantity. If this gentleman had 
laid on pond mud or marle, he would have obtained great 
crops, and wi. benefit; and there would have A 
more henour in deſerving the premium that way, than in 
winning it the other; it would have ſet an example, which 
they who had followed would have at once enriched them- 
ſelves, and ſerved their country. It is a great honour theſe 
ſocieties do to the preſent age, but nothing is perfect in its 
firſt eſtabliſhment. It was an ideal wiſdom that came per- 
fect from the head of Jove: in human thi 19s, time A 
experience bring this finiſhing excellence. ereafter we 
may hope the means will be conſidered in the diſtribution 
and; appointment of premiums, and the laſting gobd of 
the country provided, rather than - the Particular, benefit of 
an individual. | | 
In regard to the börning of ſoils, ie rule i is abſolute al 
plain to reaſon. The deep ſoils will bear it better than the 
ſhallow; and it ſhould never be permitted but in bad 


grounds, nor ever without a covenant | of certain a hc 
afterwards, 


r 
14 
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Of the application of Fa a = | yy 


JN the dunging of paſture grounds, beſide the general di- 
rection of breaking the heaps, and ſpreading them evenly | 
on the ſurface, it is a very good rule to bring none near 
the hedges. The RC the manure to * breadth of 


— 


> 


Or DUN G. uns 


eight foot f n every hedge, will as reduce. the 
quantity, eſpecially in mall encloſures, and conſequently 
leſſen the expence; and the graſs will ſuffer no damage for 


the buſineſs for their owner. 

Thbeſe creatures love to lie under the eh op 45 _ the 
wartnth and perſpiration of their bodies, with the dung. 
urine + which they drop principally in theſe places,” 19 —— 
they are moſt of their time there, will very well compen- 
ſate the omiſſion of dung laid upon the other parts. It is 
a common obſervation, that the graſs is more rank near 
hedges than elſewhere, and this is the. reaſon: the farmer 
gives this part of the. ground the ſame quantity of manure 


with the reſt; and the cattle give it ſo much more. He 0 f 


by the practice we direct, ſave a great deal of expence, 
make the produce equal. 


Not only the nature of dung differs a according to the var 


rious animals from Which it is produced; but the dung of 
the ſame animal is different under various condigpnge, ace 
cording to its ſtrength and ſituation... Tab 
- Phyſicians who preſcribe horſe dung o on certain occaſions; 
always are particular in directing that it ſhall be the dung 
of a ſtonehorſe. The creature in that condition having 
more ſtrength. and vigour, and conſequently the dung har 
g more virtue. 5 
Me know that the nature Mo. the food,. ina great. | 
determines that of the dung; and. it has a that 
the dung of the — was better than that of other 
creatures of the ſame ſpecies, becauſe he was in general 


better fed than they; but we ſee by the farmer s experience, 


that the dung of the. ſame creature feeding upon the ſame 
food, will be of a different quality, according tg the ſtate 
of the animal's body. 


It is known, that the dung of horned cattle. is much £ 


poorer and colder than that of horſes; yet that of the ox is 


preferable 'to that of the cow. Bulls are kept in ſmall 


number, ſo that their dung cannot be ſaved or tried ſepa 

rate, elſe doubtleſs: it would be found better than hn, 
But this is not all: the dung of a cow which. is fattening up 
for the butcher, 1 is much richer than that of a milch co... 


This laſt is the pooreſt of all; and repeated cu ener : 


ſheus that it ſcaxce takes any effect upon the land. 
The dung of ſheep being naturally hot, that of ewes is 
prefer akls to > the. * of weathers. The richeſt ſheeps 


dung 


the want of it in thoſe ws becauſe. the cattle will do 
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176 APPLICATION 


dung of all is that when the ewes have the lambs in them 5 
and in general, it is with the ſheep as with other creatures 
the more dry food they Have, the finer and more valuable 
it is. The improvement of this dung, by means of loamy 
or other earth in the cover'd fold, we have named; and 
fomething of the ſame kind is advantageouſly performed 
with pigeons dung in many places. They ſtrew a large 
quantity of malt duſt on the floor in the dove-cot, and 
when this is well covered with the dung, they throw on 
more. They thus double, or perhaps trebble the quan- 
tity of manure, and render it more eaſily manageable, 
without greatly impairing its value. We name this for the 


fake of an improvement, which has been lately made in 


the practice, and which, without abuſe, may be of great 
value. A gentleman in Suſſex, who depended very much 
upon his pigeons dung, found his dove-cot empty day after 


day, not only of dung, but of the pigeons themſelves. Sdme 


neighbour more wiſe than honeſt, had found. the art of de- 
coying them away. He had read of the fondneſs theſe 
creatures have for cummin ſeed, and he mixed a conſidera- 


dle quantity of this in powder among the malt duſt, which 


he ſtrewed upon the floor; he moiſtened this with ſtrong | 
brine, and left it to its conſequences : the few pigeons 
which yet came to his dove-cot returned the next day with 
more; the number encreaſed from time to time much taſter. 
than it had diminiſhed ; and though, without his deſire, 


he ſoon ſeemed to have more pigeons than properly belonged 
to him. 8 5 5 


The farmer needs not be told that cummin feed and 
brine can do no harm to the manure: what effect they 
have will rather be in the way of enriching it. This is a 
method one would by no means wiſh to ſee practiſed to an 


ill purpoſe; but ſome art is needful to thoſe who live a- 
mong il} neighbours. bs | 


There need be no limitation in the quantity of malt duſt, 
for that is in itfelf an excellent manure. When it is uſed 
alone, the quantity ſhould be twenty buſhels to an acre. 
The time for laying on is February, when the wheat is 
making its ſpring ſhoot ; it will thus give a laſting virtue to 


the land ; and though it have been neither dunged nor fold- 


ed, the wheat will be a good crop, and it will be capable 
of bearing barley afterwards, Cold clayey ſoils get the 
moſt good from this manure ; and it is of equal value for 
theſe ſoils, whether they be in paſture or tillage, The 

„„ N time 
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Ame to Tay it on in either caſe, as near as the farmer can 
gueſs, before rain; for if a dry and windy ſeaſon follows, 
the ground will have ſearee any advantage, from it. The 
time we have directed for laying it upon the ſpring corn fa- 
, vours this; for there is much more reaſon to expect rain 
man heat at that ſeaſon; and wind without heat will do lit 
| _ tle damage. | 
For graſs grounds it muſt be laid on a nde Inter : the | 
time when they are going to be laid up for hay is very 
proper; and if it be done before the laſt rolling, it will 
be the better, for that will preſs this light ſubſtance cloſe to 
the ground, which will have the double benefit of nes . 
| N it from gere and expoling i it to the r rain. 


6 Wwe HA P. LX. | 
of the managiment of wheat frraw. 


Ef HE farmer will facceed beſt who regards all articles 
in time; and makes proviſion in abundance for ſeaſons 
of deficiency. This is to be extended even to the leaft ar- 
ficles, not only to his corn but his ſtraw : particularly to 
wheat ſtraw, which has many excellent uſes beſide the 
common ſervice to which it is applied; and is much fit- 
ter for many of thoſe purpoſes in ſome years than others. 
Wheat ſometimes funs very much into ſtraw, and leſs 
into ear; at other ſeaſons the cars are in general large, and 
the firaw i is ſhort* often alfo 1 it is Pires or otherwiſe da- 
maged. a 
Tn thoſe years when ftraw is long, wand! and fine, 
it mould be ſaved for ſeaſons when there is little or none 
good, and when it will be much wanted. It is worth 
| while to rick it on theſe occaſions ; and it will keep ſo, good 
two or three years. At the end of this time, what has 
not been wanted for better purpoſe, will ſerve excellently 
as litter for dung; becauſe, though it keeps its firm coat 
all that time, it will rot more readily and more perfectly 
by means of the fermentation with the vung and anne; 
than it would have done while freſh. 
'The uſes of good wheat ſtraw are very important. 
hen peaſe or barley are obliged to lie any time in the, 
rick unthatched, -a few loads of this thrown over them an- — 
ſirer the purpoſe. £6 | i 
In Preparing Rraw for scha there is a necell ity of 
watering it in ſuch a manner as to make it ſupple i in the 


one's; and diſpoſe it to lie cloſe in the place ; ; this is often- | 4 
Vor. IV, N dune | 
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178 FODDERING'or CATTLE. 
done very imperfeQly, and in conſequence the work: is f 
little duration. There is no way to make the ſtraw take 
wet well, but by beating it in the heap while it is ſprinkled. 
This muſt be done with a careful though a free hand: for 
if it be done irregularly or lightly, the purpoſe will not be 
anſwered; and if it be done too roughly, the knots will 
burſt, and the ſtraws crack between them; and the thatch- 
ing will decay much ſooner than its natural time. 

In the laying on the thatch it is cuſtomary. to uſe withs 
of ofier twiffed to bind it; but there is in many places an 
opportunity of a much better practice, where old ſea ropes 
are. to be fold, as they are in many parts of England, theſe 
being tarred will bear untwiſting, and they are then much 
fitter than the withs for that ſervice. They will bind faſter, 
which is often of very great conſequience, and they laſt 
much longer, which always is ſo. INE | 


08 A: FP. ORE... - 
Of foddering of cattle. 


H ARD winters bring on a . neceflity of this expenſive 
| article; and the farmer ſhould be upon his guard to 
delay it as long as he can with ſafety to the ſtock ; not on- 
ly becauſe all that time is ſaved in the price of fodder, but 
a great deal more; for when they have been accuſtomed to 
fodder, they will not make ſhift with the ſame food that 
would have ſerved them, if they had not been brought to 
the uſe of this. Therefore it is eſſential to, keep them 
from it as long as can be done without abſolute damage 
to them; and when it is firſt given them, to let them feed 
partly on that, partly on what freſh meat remains. There 
is a great deal to be ſaved by this cautious management; 
and the farmer's ſavings are his beſt gain. 
The cheapeſt hay is alſo propereſt for this purpoſe, for 
the ſame plain reaſon : no farmer would by choice feed 
his cattle upon what he could readily carry to market; but 

in this alſo, .a great deal depends ypon right management, 
When the cattle find great ſcarcity abroad, if they be of- 

fered ſome of the moſt indifferent hay, they will feed gladly 
upon it; but if he begins foddering with what is better, 
they will not readily touch this aſterwards. TH I 

Another rule, in regard to this indifferent hay is, 
that he give it a little at a time only, and that when they 
are ſharply hungry. For if he give them a ſurfeit of it. 
they will never touch it afterwards. If he force it upon 
| r= them,. . 
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them, in the ſame manner, when they are indifferent about 
eating, they will diſguſt it; and refuſe the ſame food after- 
wards, even when they are hungry. 
When we adviſe the farmer to uſe an inferior kind of 
hay for fodder, we do not mean that he ſhould make ſtuff 
into hay, for this purpoſe, which is unfit for it; or that he 
ſhould give bad food to valuable beafts : which is often at- 
tended with- very ill conſequences. Moderation is the rule 
in this as in all his other proceedings. If he ſhould give 
four, -muſty, ruſhy hay, to creatures that had been accuf- 
tomed to better food, they would fall into diſorders; and 
perhaps die by it. | . 

Theſe, which we have laid down, are the abſolute rules 
but he muſt follow them with diſcretion. e | 
Cows will eat ſtraw freely, and thrive very well upon 
it, unleſs they be accuſtomed to hay; but in that caſe 
they will refuſe the very beſt ſtraw afterwards ; and the far- 
mer muſt ſubmit to feed them in this expenſive manner, or 
to ſtarve them. ns | ME SIE, 

He muſt not expect cows to eat after one another, or 
that one creature which chews the cud will eat what ano- 
ther has left; but the leavings are not waſte, for though 
theſe will not eat them, the other kinds will. | 
A ou deal of caution muſt be uſed in regard to the 
time of turning cattle out of the yard where they have been 
foddered, into grais , for if there be not a ſufficient growth 
for their ſupport, they will decline very ſoon. - It is a com- 
mon error to turn them out too early. The farmer, if he 
will uſe his eyes, knows when there is and when there is 
not what may be ſufficient for them, and he ſhould. ſee 
that there is before he leaves them to truſt to it. e 
When froſts come on in the beginning of winter, and 
the graſs in paſture grounds hangs covered with a white 
rime very late into the morning, the farmer ſhould fod- 
der his cattle early, that they may not be tempted. to 
eat the graſs in that condition. It is not wholeſome for 
them; and nature, their true director, gives them a diſ- 
taſte to it; but hunger, too powerful for the voice of in- 
ſtinct, often is obeyed ; and they are extreamly hurt by it. 
While the farmer is attentive to them, ſome part of the 
miſchief will be avoided, for if they habe a little dry food 
early, they will be patient till the remainder of the white 
froſt is melted off by the ſun, and they will then eat with 
treſh appetite : for this 2 which is hurtful while it 
5 . 2 | 5 is 
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is on the leaves, is of great uſe as it melts, giving the blade 
freſhneſs and the roots an immediate ſhoot for growth. ; 
We have obſerved that there muſt be great care in the 2 
firſt giving this dry food in winter, becauſe when the fod- 
dering is begun, the cattle expect it ſhould be continued; 
but in this method of giving it a little at a time and early, 
| there is no danger; for the freſh bite of the graſs ſoon af- 
0 | ter 1s ſo pleaſant, that they- are at leaſt as well pleaſed with 
Wl it as with the fodder, and conſequently do not long after it 
as on other occaſtons. * RY | | 
In the choice of ſtraw for fodder, the farmer ſhould al- 
ways prefer that of the lateſt crops. The longer the crop 
as ſtood upon the ground, the more juices the ſtalk may 
naturally be ſuppoſed to have drawn, and the later the har- 
veſt is got in, the leſs power there is in the ſun to exhauſt © 
the ſmall remains of juices in the ſtalks as they lie upon 
the ground. This, which is the teſtimony of experience, 
reaſon alſo confirms. | I 
There are kinds of grain that require but three months 
in the ground from the ſowing of the ſeed to the ripening 
of the ear, and ſome even leſs than this: in theſe kinds it 
is plain that the ſtalk cannot attain that perfection and 
ſtrength, that it will have in ſuch as are nine or ten months 
in growing. Accorgingly we find the ſtraw of theſe ſeveral 
Kinds valuable nearly in proportion to the time of their 
growth: that of leaſt value among the better grain, is the 
ſtraw of the rath ripe barley. _ | Ladd 
The obſervation is not limited to the corn kinds, but we 
find it even in pulſe. The vetches which are ſown for fod- 
der, ſhould always be of that kind which is known by 
the name of winter vetch or thetch ; for the ſtalks of theſe 
have incomparably more ſtrength and nouriſhment in them | 
than thoſe of the ſummer kind ; the caſe is the ſame as be- 's 
tween the corns which take a long, and thoſe which have 
a ſhort growth. The longer the item of a plant lives, and 
the more nouriſhment it receives, the better it will be at 
the laſt in drying. 1 4 | TN 
This is moſt plainly the caſe in thoſe kinds of plants, 
wherein the ſame ſpecies may be ſown in autumn or ſpring 
for then the ſeaſon of ſowing, as it gives the time of the 
plants remaining in the ground, gives alſo the ſtrength or | 
weakneſs of the fodder. The ſummer and winter vetch U 
differ only in this circumſtance; for the ſpecies is the ſame 
in both: yet we ſee the conſequence, that which has grown 
* 5 8 throug 
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FODDERING or CATTLE, 181 
through winter has more than twice the ſtrength of what 
has been produced in ſpring. This muſt not appear won- 
derful to the botanical enquirer; for the diſtinction be- 
tween annual and perennial plants is not ſo abſolute as ma- 
ny imagine. The ſame plant that is annual here is often 
perennial in its own country; and we find in gardening, 
that many of the plants which are found to be annual with 
us, will yet be produced from cuttings ; which ſhews that 
they are fo far of the perennial kind, that if they do not 
exhauſt themſelves by flowering, they are very well able to 
ſtand through our winters. Bart e 
In the giving cattle fodder in the fields, the beſt method 
is by means of moveable racks: for the dung of the cattle 
is by that means ſcattered over the ground as regularly as 
can be deſired; and this ſort of foddering is like folding of 
ſheep, This is the more worth conſideration, becauſe the 
dung of the ſame cattle, when fed by the rack upon dry 
food, is richer and capable of doing much more good to 
the land, than when they feed only upon graſs. & 
Ihe value of the Jong ſtraw we have mentioned for 
thatch and other purpoſes of a like kind: and it is a lucky 
circumſtance for the farmer, that cattle always preter the 
ſhorteſt for fodder, This gives him an advantage, if he 
will attend to it, of uſing the different kinds, and all to ad- 
vantage. N 50 Fe | PE Fee | KA 
Another uſeful remark is, that cattle never fail to prefer 
freſh thraſhed ſtraw to ſuch as has been thraſhed ſome time; 
and it is always found to afford more nouriſhment. The 
_ reaſon of this is, that being bruiſed and broken by the flail, 
it is eaſter to be worked upon by their ſtomachs. This is 
worth regard, becauſe the thraſhing and foddering ſeaſon 
naturally enough fall out together, and he muſt be very 
negligent who does not make the moſt of a known ad- 
vantage, when it fo naturally and readily offers itſelf to 
him. . 1 . det 


ee 
Of the uſe of oat fliraw as fodder. 
O ſtraw has fallen into diſrepute on this occaſion; 
but without any real cauſe: thoſe who have found its 


bad effects need only have given it in a careful manner, not 
have left it off entirely. Go 1 | 5-22 


There is no ſtraw ſo tough as that of the oat, and ac- 
55 8 N 3 Y cordingly 
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cordingly it is found to looſen the teeth, hurt the mouth, 
and take off the ftomach of 'creatures that are fed with it 
conſtantly. | : ty Ott Pats et 


It is not like other diſagreeable fodder in this reſpect. 
For the worſt of thoſe only give the creature a diſguſt to 
that kind, and it will readily enough feed afterwards on any 
other. But oat ſtraw makes them loath all food, and has 
many times thrown them into very miſchievous diſorders. 
Ihe method to be obſerved is, to give this not conſtantly 
or alone, but at times, and mixed with other food. There 
is one particular mixture which is now found very advan- 
tageous. This is the mixing whirm or furze with oat ftraw 
in fodder, the ſharpneſs of the furze aſſiſts in digeſting the 
toughneſs of the ftraw. © V 
The method of uſing furze ſor the food of cattle has been 
e in Wales, but is very lately brought into uſe 
in England. The furze is to be ſown for this purpoſe, and 
cut while it is my young and tender. The worſt ground 
will ſerve for raiſing it; and being fown in the latter end 
oſ March, it will be ready to cut for this ſervice in Oc- 
bert. „ FC on 
It muſt be chopped ſmall and bruiſed; and then mixt with 
cut oat ſtraw, The furze alone is a very good food; 
ſtrengthening the creature more than almoſt any thing of 
that kind, but it does ſtill better with a mixture of oat 
ſtraw; for theſe two things ſeem mutually to render one 
another fit for the ſtomach. The food of cattle is an ar- 
ticle of ſo great concern to the farmer, that he ought to 
be attentive to every thing that is propoſed for rendering it 
cheaper. This is one of the new crops which he will do 
well to introduce into his ground: The pooreſt land will 
ſerve for it, therefore it is raiſed at ſmall expence ; and the 
uſe of it as fodder in itſelf, and eſpecially as preparing the 
oat ſtraw for that ſervice, is very conſiderable. © 

The better the ſoil is, on which a crop of corn has grown, 
the better and richer will be the ſtraw for fodder. It is obſer- 
ved univerſally, that the ſtraw of barley, which has grown on 
one earth, as they expreſs it, is poor and will ſtarve cattle that 
are kept ſtrictly to it; and the reaſon is plainly, becauſe it 
is on poor and light lands they ſow barley in this manner, 
What juices theſe lands afford, are carried up at once 
to the ear; ſcarce any remaining in the ſtem ; which ſerves 

as a mere machine for the conveyance of them to the grain. 

This is the proviſion of nature for the grain, and it is 


1 happy 
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happy for the farmer, that where the nouriſhment is ſcanty 


it naturally goes thither: but in this leſſer concern of the 


ſtraw. he ſhould know that it is left very defective for the 
ſame reaſon: we would have him underſtand juſtly and ex- 


y every part of his profeſſion, and every article of his 


produce, that he may never place more dependance on an 
thing than it will bear. This is the way never to be dif. 


- The food of horſes in particular is grown to an exorbitant 
price at this time, and it is the farmer's intereſt, in the 
higheſt degree, to uſe every thing he can in the place of 
oats, without damage to the creature. 125 
It is worth his while to conſider this in the management 
ef his pea crops, for if pea ſtraw be well got up and'houſed, 
eſpecially the ſtraw of the large and late ripe peaſe, it be- 
comes an excellent food for horſes. But this depends fo 
much upon the management of the crop, that it is not to 
be expected unleſs due care be taken. | 
Bean ftraw will alſo go down very well with horſes, and 
is good nouriſhment, but it all depends upon the ma- 
nagement; for if this or the other be ill cured, and left to 
wow wet and dry, muſty. and mouldy, and rotten ; the 
| Horſes, if uſed to better food, will not taſte it; and if; from 
being accuſtomed to coarſe living, they will be contented 
to feed upon it, they will fall into diſorders: and the 
farmer will find it would have been cheaper to have fed with 
his beſt oats, than by this means to have endangered the 
lives of his horſes, loſt the preſent uſe of their labour, and 
entailed upon himſelf the expence of farriers bills. 


We ſee how eager the cattle are to crop hedges and eat 


the leaves of elm and other common trees in thoſe planta- 


tions. This may give the farmer a uſeful hint, and to all 


ſuch he ſhould attend; for his great profit will ariſe from 
making the moſt of every thing. 
When he has occaſion, or a reaſonable oppattunity to 
ſhrowd or lop elms in the leaf ſeaſon, let him carefully lay 
up the ſhrowds or branches with the leaves upon them. 
The cattle do not want them then, but there will come 
a ſeaſon when food will be ſcarce, and- theſe will then 
prove of excellent ſervice. The creatures will be glad of 
them dry as well as green, but for this purpoſe it is neceſ- 
fary they ſhould have been dried carefully. If they are 
left to grow muſty upon the branches, they will be diſa- 
_ gxecable to them, and will * liable alſo to throw them 
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There are even weeds, which are avoided by cattlewhile | 


. 


* 
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into illneſſes. The care to dry them wholeſome is com- 


prized in a few articles; and the method of keeping is eaſy. 
They mult now and then be turned till the leaves are dry, 


and they muſt be kept under cover till they are wanted. 


This trouble is all that is required, and the reſt is profit; 
for .the wood will anſwer. all purpoſes as well as if it had 
never been put to this firſt uſa. 1 ee e 


5 4 
* «A 4. 44 ; A 


they are growing, which, by a very little management, be- 
come a good food. CC 88 
The thiſtles of our paſture grounds are of this kind; 
and particularly that called the ſpear thiſtle. This firſt 


makes its appearance in a number of long prickly leaves, 
which riſe in form of a ſtar, and one plant will cover 4 


yard of ground; ſhading, preſſing down, and dama ing the 
ſoil for that compaſs ; the cattle will not touch this, and 
there are many paſture grounds, where an eighth part of 
the ſurface is occupied by theſe plants. „ 
Tbete is a vety eaſy way to render them a benefit in- 
ſtead of a nuiſance. The cattle do not refuſe them becauſe 
ill taſted, but becauſe they are prickly; and their noſes are 
wounded in attempting to eat them. Let them be cut up 
in this ſtate, and as ſoon as they begin to wither, the pric- 
kles loſe their ſtrength, and the plant may be eat without 
trouble. Its own juices then recommend it, and thoſe 
creatures will feed on it with pleaſure, which before avoid- 
ed it though hungry. The time when they are between 
green and dry is the moſt favourable for this, and that is 
eaſily ſeen. The prickles, which were the thing that ren- 
dered them unfit for eating, are then withered and weak, 
but when the leaves have Jain to dry, theſe harden again; 
and will be able to wound the mouth as they did at firſt. 
Every one has obſerved, that between freſh and dry there 
is a ſtate wherein all the parts of a plant are weak and 
flaccid: it is at this time the thiſtle is eatable; and only 
TORE Raves Hens, Th ¼ , . 


C HAB. LXII. 
Of the uſes of plants hitherto unregarded. 
T H E antients, who had always utility in view, conſi- 
1 dered the qualities of plants much more than their 
forms; and botany was ſubſervient to purpoſes of the high- 
«ſt importance: in later ages, more ingenious but leſs prus 
VVV 5 ag 
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dent; the ſcience has been cultivated, and its end, in 2 
N . great meaſure, forgot. We have informed ourſelves of the 
1 names and characters of plants, in regard to claſſical diſtri- 
butions, in a way much ſuperior to the antients, but this 
has engroſſed, in a manner, all the attention of thoſe who 
ſttudied them; and while thouſands have been added to our 
catalogues, little has been known of the uſe, either of theſe 
or of thoſe deſcribed before. FL 55 I | 
At preſent, diſcretion ſeems to promiſe again to blend | | 
itſelf with ſcience, and we ſee in Sweden, where the great- | 
eſt improvements have been made in it as a ſyſtem, the 
higheſt attention is now alſo paid to it in regard to uſe : the 
French have caught the ſame fire; and even in Ruſſia, the 
advances of knowledge, vaſt and unexpected as they are, 
have always utility alſo in view. ESTES | 
One branch of it has fallen into the way of the au- 
thors of this work, which they have endeavoured to im- 
prove, -certainly-with an attention proportioned to its. im- 
portance ; with what ſucceſs the world will judge. 
Hints had been given by others of the value of certain. 
plants hitherto little regarded by  huſbandmen ; and obſer+ 
vation pointed out the plain utility of others : experiment 
was wanted to confirm theſe opinions, and the corre- 
ſpondence, with which they have been honoured in conſe- 
quence of the work, by thoſe who ſtudy agriculture in 
various parts of the kingdom, has given them this oppor- 
tunity. | | Re 
? The experiment, propoſed in a former part of | this 
book, of raiſing ſea ſpurrey for the feeding of cattle 
upon the beeches, where nothing elſe would grow, has 
been attended with ſo much ſucceſs, that the authors 
have been encouraged from it to make repeated obſerva- 
tions on other plants, which may be introduced in the 
ſame manner; and to ſeek throughout the writings of o- 
thers, of earlier or later date, for obſervations of a like 
kind. "Thoſe, however lightly delivered by thoſe authors, 
have, in many caſes, been brought to trial: and where they 
have been ſucceſsful, they will be here recommended to ge- 
neral uſe. Others alſo will be propoſed for trial, from a 
knowledge of their qualities, and an eaſy way pointed out to 
uſe them. We ſhall be happy to make the ſtudy of plants, 
in this manner, uſeful to the ' publick, and it is thus we 
rationally are to look for improvements: nor let the novelty 
be an objection ; every thing wWas ew once: clover has 
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indeed been ſo long uſed, that the huſbandman looks upon 
it as a natural part of his crop, like graſs; but ſaintfoin 
and lucern, additions ſcarce leſs valuable, are, in England, 
of very modern date. 5 r 
Nor let the botaniſt think the ſcience diſgraced by our 
conſidering this as its firſt value. The uſe of plants in food 
and phyſick, cloathing and building, firſt occaſioned men 
to ſtudy them; and it was for the ſervice of theſe purpoſes 
alone, that they were conſidered by thoſe fathers of the ſei- 
ence, whoſe names we hold in ſo much reverence: Theo- 
zbraftus and Dioſcorides knew hut a few; and were little 
Tkilled in the botanical characters even of thoſe, but they 
underſtood their uſes perfectly. If they had better deſcribed 
them, their writings would haye been of much more yas 
Jue, and that deficience we ſhould ſupply no y). 

Theſe uſes of plants thus firſt gave credit to the ſtudy of 
botany, and we ſhould, now we have ſo much improved the 
ſcience, ſhew its value in the ſame manner; by aſcertain- 
ing ſame, and by diſcovermg others, 1 

Even the claſſical diſtributions of plants may become uſe- 
ful to the phyſician and the huſbandman ; for all thoſe which 
are truly of the ſame claſs, are alſo of like qualities. 
This abſolute truth ſhould raiſe the ſcience into very high 
eſteem ; for it points out a value in it more extenſive than 
might have been imagined, giving thę farmer and phyſi- 
. Clan at once, a view of many plants, which they may ra- 

tionally bring into ſervice. oe Rong 

We have not yet arrived at a truly natural method of 
claſſing plants, bur we make ſwiſt advances towards it: this 
will perfect the ſcience, and will ſhew it to the world in a 
high point of view, as to its uſe. So far as we have fal- 
len upon the true diſtinctions of nature, the virtues of all 
thoſe of one clais.are alike; and knowing the uſe of one, we 
are rationally led to thoſe of the others. | 

Thus all the truly leguminous kinds are eatable; and it 
is the ſame in many other inſtances : the graſs kinds are 
diſtinguiſhed by characters ſo peculiar and obvious, that 
no true ont" can rationally ſeparate them, and theſe all 
poſſeſs the ſame qualities. Their leaves and ſtalks are the 
food of cattle ; their ſeeds of birds, and occaſionally of the 
human ſpecies. CANARY SEED 1s an inſtance of the firſt 
kind, MILLET and PANIC of the latter. The graſſes of a 
ſuperior order, which, from the largeneſs of their ſeeds, we 
dignify with the name of corn, are the ſupport. of 9 — 
1 | | | | PECIES. 
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ſpecies. Darnell ſeems an exception, but it may alſo be 
made eſculent. The leaves of the leguminous plants are 
eatable for cattle as well as the ſeeds; and this might have 
pointed out early the uſe of lentils, to thoſe who were 
acquainted with the tare : yet was that valuable crop long 
neglected. The common clover, which is a leguminous 
trefoil, might naturally alſo have introduced the lucern, and 
the reſt, much earlier than they were. It is indeed ſtrange 
upon a double ſcore, that theſe were neglected, for they had 
not only the ſtamp of nature upon them, but the ſanction 
of antiquity. „ 9 
We are yet fo far from a perfectly natural method in this 
ſcience of botany, that even Linnzus, who has done more 
than all others for its improvement, ſeparates the graſſes 
according to his artificial characters, into various, not only 
diſtin, but remote parts of his work : theſe are the imper- 
fections of the ſtudy, but they will be removed, and he will 
deſerve ſtill more honour among its profeſſors, who, while 
he purſues this point, keeps alſo in his mind at all times, 
that which is moſt eſſential, their real uſe: examining what 
kinds, in various countries, are uſed for food or drink, for 
phyſick or for other purpoſes of ordinary life, down to the 
utenſils of huſbandry. . ; 
If this had been at all times in the thoughts of botanifts, 
we ſhould, by this period, have been enriched with many 
uſeful additions to the common articles of life; for the re- 
moteſt parts of the world have been ſearched for plants, 
and multitudes of ſpecies are well known ; but not always 
their uſes. Hermon has laid the herbs of Ceylon before us, 
and Rumphius of Amboyna, Van Rhecde of Malabar, Kemp- 
fer of Japan, and Alpinus of Egypt; Oldenland has added 
thoſe of the CAPE, and Feri/lce thoſe of Peru, Hernandes 
| thoſe of Mexico, and Marcgrave of the Braſils; Plumier 
has acquainted us with thoſe of Saint Domingo, our own 
Cateſby with thoſe of Carolina, and Clayton of Virginia. 
Tournefort added Greece to the diſcovered places of plants, 
and in Europe, Ray, Haller and Linneus have given us a 
moſt perfect knowledge of thoſe of England, Swiſſerland, 
and Sweden. 2 LS : „ 
Theſe are the kingdoms through which ſcience has tra- 
velled in this inſtance, and tho utility has not been the 
great point with any of thoſe, to whom we owe theſe ad- 
ditions to curious knowledge, all of them have not neg- 
lected it. Much may be gathered from their writings, 


- 
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and particularly from thoſe of the three laſt, which it will 
be very uſeful to apply to practice. This is the purpoſe of 
the ſucceeding chapcers; and we ſhall be happy, if from 
the advantageous conduct of the reſt of the world, we 
can add any thing to the wealth and profercity of Britain. | 


C H AP. LXIV. of 
Of the herb LADIES MANTLE fo be uſed for food of cattle. 


O NE of the great articles we want in huſbandry, is an 

artificial graſs for unfavourable hilly paſtures: theſe, in 
general, bear a ſhort ſweet, graſs, and are in great eſtima- 
tion for feeding, eſpecially of cattle that have got injury in 
wet grounds, but the quantity is ſo ſmall that they pro- 
duce, that it by no means anſwers the farmer's expecta- 
tions. Clover does not ſucceed well in theſe grounds, for 
there wants nouriſhment to give it any large growth, and 
hitherto, no better method is known in England to improve 
them, but by the addition of manures : which they receive 
very ill, and which their very ſituation renders frivolous, 
becauſe the next rains carry them off, The roots of the ſmall 
crop, which grows there, not being enough to entangle and 
preſerve them. 

For this purpoſe, in Sweden and ſome other of the nor- 
thern kingdoms, they ſow the plant ladies mantle alchi- 
milla. Linnæus and his diſciples have done vaſt ſervice 
to that country, by a careful obſervation of what they ſaw 
uſeful or hurtful among its products; and to them, proba- 
bly, has been owing the introduction of this plant into the 
Swediſh | agriculture, They obſerved that large cattle 
were fond of it ; that they fattened well in thoſe lands 
where it was moſt common, and that the cows gave bet- 
ter milk This they learned from the farmers of the coun- 
try in their travels, and they recommend its culture. The 
farmers could tell them what paſtures had this effect ; and 
it was their turn then to acquaint the farmer to what the 
effect was owing. What appeared like magick to the huſ- 

bandman, was familiar to them, becauſe they immediately 
ſaw what plants were peculiar to ſuch paſtures as produced 
this effect; and to theſe it muſt be owing. | 

This reaſoning was plain enough for farmers to under- 
ſtand, and thoſe of Sweden were not fo obſtinate as ſome 
in England they cut the plant freſh who had it not in their 
grounds, and che conſequence was the ſame in the cattle to 

which 
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which it was given. They then planted it where it did not 
grow naturally, and it appears, by all accounts, that they 
have found great advantage. 

This is not all the benefit they have received from it: 
Sweden abounds with bogs, on which grow water- penny 
wort and other plants, which give that deplorable diſorder, 
the rot, to ſheep which feed upon them. It has been cuſ- 
tomary there as well as here, to remove ſuch cattle into dry 
upland paſtures ; but this will not always ſucceed where 
there is no farther aſſiſtance: it appears by manifold teſti- 
mony, that the ſheep, turned into a ground where this 
plant is common, always are cured. Theſe creatures are 
fondeſt of the young leaves, juft as they ſhoot from the root: 
the larger cattle eat the ſtalks ; but the fineſt part of all is 
the flowery top, juſt when beginning to bloom. 

Theſe are the advantages ariſing from this plant, in the 
limited uſe that has hitherto been made of it : but there is yet 
a great field open for improvement, and more benefit. Cs 
no ſmall merit that it will grow and produce large crops 
where little is to be expected from any thing elſe ; but pro- 
bably it will ſucceed as well in tillage as in paſture ground, 
and may prove an excellent addition to the number of our 
artificial graſſes: at leaſt, the experiment is eaſily made, and 
there is great probability of ſucceſs. 


CH AP. LXV.. 
Deſeri ption of the plant. | 
T ADIES mantle is a native of England as 'well as 


Sweden, and it thrives no where better than in qur 
northern counties, where improvements are greatly wanting. 
It may be eafily introduced thence into the other parts of the 
kingdom, where it is leſs common. 

Ir is a perennial plant, very ſpreading in its growth, 
but of no tall ſtature, nor ſubje& to run up into hard, 
uſeleſs ſtalks. The root is compoſed of many fibres ; the 
leaves are large ard beautiful; they grow ſingly on ſhore 
thick foot ſtalks, not by threes as in the trefoil kinds ; and 
they are very tender, and well taſted. When fully ex- 
panded, they are as broad as the palm of one's band, almoſt 
round, but running out into ſeveral Corners, and notched 
very delicately, 

When theſe firſt riſe foi the root, they are folded to- 
gether in a moſt elegant manner with long plaits and __ 

a 


LADIES MANTEE - 
and lie in a ſmall compaſs. They keep thus a conſiderable 


my 
s . [ 


rate paſture, Le DES 
The flowers are ſmall, and inconſiderable fingly, but they 


cept when ſome of it is wanted for ſowing. For this pur- 
Poſe a very little of it goes a great way ; and it will be proper - 

to leave a few plants annually to ripen ſome for this ſervice. 

It is an advantage in the growths of this plant, that beſide 

bearing the bleak expoſure of hills, it will grow very well 
where there is ſhade, and may therefore be uſefully ſown in 
thoſe paſture grounds bordered by woods; and toward the 
hedges of others where there are many trees, for it will find 
its nouriſhment not only in ſpite of their ſhade, but even 
among their roots. | | 

CHAP. LXVI. 

Of ſaving the ſeed. 


T HE ſeed of ladies mantle is not to be bought; for the 

ſeedſmen yet have no knowledge of the herb: there- 

fore it muſt be ſaved from the wild plants. The curious, in 

ſome places, raiſe it in their gardens, but the ſeed of ſuch 
plants is not what we recommend to the farmer; neither that 
of all the wild ones. - e | 5 

What J have obſerved of the growth of the plant is this, 

| | where 
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where it riſes among thickets under hedges, or ſheltered by 
trees. The leaves are more numerous, the ſtalks taller, - 
and the whole plant greener ; but in theſe places the ſeed 
does not ripen favourably. In open dry places, toward the 
tops of hills, in the midſt of paſtures, and where there is 
no ſhade or ſhelter, the leaves will be fewer, the plant 
ſmaller, and it will be throughout of a yellow green; but it 
is under this leſs robuſt appearance, that the ſeeds are rt- 
pened to the greateſt perfection. | . 
Let the farmer who intends to enrich his paſtures with 
this plant, mark ſome ſuch roots as theſe for ſeed. The 
plant flowers in June, and the ſeeds will be ripened fix 
weeks after; they are green at firſt, but grow yellow as 
they ripen z and when they are yellow throughout, and hard, 
they are fit for ſervice, Let the plants be taken up with 
cares and the ſeed thraſhed out, and let it be ſpread upon a 
ſheet in an airy place, where there comes no ſun till per- 
fectly cured ; then let it be tied in a canvas bag, and hung 
up from the ceiling in an airy room, till it is wanted. This 
way it will be not only preſerved from vermin, but it will 
be kept in a good condition for growing ; the principle of 
life is not ſo ſtrong in it as in many other ſeeds, therefore 
this caution is neceflary. _ * | 

Though there be more of the plant in the north of Eng- 
land than elſewhere, the ſeeds ripen beſt in the more fur 
ern counties. There is more of it in the biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham than elſewhere in England ; but the moll perfect ſeeds 
I have ſeen, were ripened in Hertfordſhire. Near Watford 
there is a good deal of the plant ſcattered in different. places, 
and alſo about Leiceſter ; near Andover in Hampſhire alſo, 
and in many other places: from ſome of theſe the ſeed ſhould' 
be obtained, and, as in all new trials there is more hazard 
as to the ſucceſs than in others on plants more eftabliſhed, 

too much care cannot be taken in this firſt article. 


CHAP. LXVII. 
; "Of ſowing the ſeed. 


6 | HE ſeeds of ladies mantle, when cured in the manner 
here directed, may be ſown either in autumn or ſpring, - 
but the former is moſt natural, for it is ſo the plant is 
raiſed by nature, and there is great advantage in its having 
the winter for the new ſhoots ſtrengthening itſelf in the 
| ground. 2 5 0 
5 Nature 
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Nature makes no other proviſion for the encreaſe of th#_- 
plant by ſeed, but ſcatiering it by the winds among the 

aſs of aſtures ; but I have found this a too precarious me- 

od to be followed by art. In the experiments I have made, 
few plants thus roſe from a great deal of good ſeed. I ſhould 
therefore adyiſe opening the ground à little for it; or elſe 
fprinkling 1 it * largely alt before the laying on of manure. 

As in all new things, trials ſhould be made at the leaſt 
expence that can be, and this plant is yet altogether new to 

the Engliſh huſbandman, the following method may be ad- 
viſeable. 
Let a piece of paſture ground be choſen that is of as lit? 

tle value as may be, and let it be of ſuch a kind as the plant 
naturally loves. If the farmer have a ſmall cloſe upon a 
Billy fituation that is barren, over-run with buſhes and ant- 
hills, and bordered by a wood, let him chuſe this for the 
\ purpoſe ; or let the land- owner incloſe ſuch a piece as this, 
fo the ſoil be not. abſolute heath. The value of fuch a piece 
of land is very little, and whether the plant ſhould ſucceed 
on It or not, the culture, we are about to ditect, will not 
be thrown away. | 
In autumn Tet the dreffing of the cloſe be begun. Let | 
the buſhes be drawn up by the roots, with the inftrument we 
have deſcribed for that purpoſe in the preceding volumes, 
and let it be uſed all round the hedges. In neglected ground 
the hedges always eneroach upon the paſture; the bram- 
ble drops its ends and takes root, and the black thorn pro- 
duces ſuckers to a great diſtance; let all theſe be cleared 
away in the ſame manner as thoſe in che middle of the 
ground, and the paſture be thus reſtored to its original extent. 

Next let thiftles, fern, or other perennial weeds, be 
cleared away in the ſame manner; and laſtly, let all the 

ant- hills be cut down by means of the ant-hill plow. © 

Let the perſon, who performs this work, carry ſome of 
the ſeed of the ladies mantle in his apron. The tearing up 
the ſhrubs and perennial large rooted weeds, will break the 
ground a little; and in every ſpot where it is ſo brokem let 
him bury half a dozen ſecds at ſmall diſtances ; and at a- 

bout a finger's breadth deep. 

The furface will be left bare, where the ani-bills were 
cut up; and let him there ſtir it a little with a ſmall rake, 
and ſcattering on ſome more ſeeds, tread them in, and 
rake the ſpot again. Laſtly, let him go round near all the 
edges, and _— toward the edge of the wood; if. 

there 
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there be one; and moving the ſurface. a little with a trow- 
el at different places, let him put into each ſome of the ſeeds. 

Let theſe be let in cloſe under the hedges, and on the ſides 
and edges of the banks of ditches by them. Weeds will 
grow there if not prevented; and there is no way ſo well 
as this, of raiſing a uſetul plant in their place. It will ſoon 
be ſtrong enough to deſtroy them. If there be a pond or 
hole of water, let the ſides and ſloping bank of that be alſo 
planted with ſome of the ſeeds ; for this is an herb which 
will grow on almoſt all kinds of waſte ground. This done, 
let the remainder of the ſeed be ſcattered over the paſture, 


where there has been no opening mage, and thus all left 


to nature... © 5 WY 
The fingle care requiſite farther is, that cattle be not 


turned in during the winter, for the feet of cows and oxe / 


would tread down and deſtroy the young ſhoots ; and ſheep 
are ſo fond of the firſt leaves, while juſt ſhooting, that 
they would gnaw them up roots and all. After this 


winter, the plants will be ſo well eſtabliſhed, as to need no- 


thing of that care. | 


If that be true in larger works which 1 have ſeen in ſmall : 


experiments, there will be a great many plants in the 
places where the ant-hills ſtood, and upon the banks, hy 
the hedges, and in the places of the ſhrubs and weeds ; but 
few in that part, where the natural graſs was undiſturbed. 
If this prove the caſe, ſome of the plants from the ant-hill 
ſpots where they grow thickeſt, ſhould be removed into 
places where they are wanted. Half a day's labour will do 
this in a ſmall cloſe, and if a rainy day in ſpring be choſen 
for the purpoſe, ſcarce. one plant will fail growing. 

As a great point will now be eſtabliſhing the roots, cat - 


| tle ſhould not be turned in in wet weather, In June the 


plants will be got into flower, and the ground ſhould then 
be mowed. The hay, though ſmall in quantity, will be ex- 


cellent in its kind; and after this the roots. will not make 


any other. vigorous puſh for flowering : they will be unex- 
— . and their produce in leaves and ſhoots of ſtalks, 
which may be eaten off while young, will be very great. 

Thus is the paſture prepared at ſmall expence: and it be- 
comes not only a valuable one for general feeding, but 
a relief of a very extraordinary kind for cattle, that have 
been rendered ſick by the rank weeds of marſhy grounds, and 
for cows, whole milk is either rendered bad by improper 


food, or * deficient N We know the ſto- 
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mach muſt be in order, or it is-impoflible good milk can 
be produced ; and there is a peculiar virtue in this plant, for 
diforders of the ſtomach in theſe cattle. When they yield 
little milk, the quantity is found gradually to encreaſe, up- 
on their taking this food; and when the bad quality is more 
the caſe, the quantity will ſeem leflened at firſt, but it will 
immediately grow better in quality ; and from time to time 
the quantity will afterwards encreaſe, till there will be at leaſt 
as much of the good milk, as there was of the bad: and the 
amendment will continue. e 
Tuhis is ef great conſequence to the farmer, who uſes his 
milk in his own dairy. When it is for ſale, the quantity is 
more regarded than any thing; but it is otherwiſe when the 
butter is to be made at home. Farmers at all times have 
known, that the food of the cow had great effe& on this; 
but they have not always gueſſed at the true cauſe. . They 
have thrown the praiſe ſometimes on one plant, ſometimes 
on another; but there is none equal to this, nor can any 
thing be eaſier than raiſing it in due quantity. Whether it 
would ferve alone, is a point yet to be determined. What 
we know of its effects, is in a mixture with graſs; but it 
may be raiſed fingly in fields, and the experiment is very 
well worth trial. | 25 e 


Of the management of the paſture of this plant. 


| A FTER the firſt year's growth, nothing can hurt the 
1 ladies mantle : but there are many things that may aſ- 
fiſt its growth: and this is an article worth attention. The 
dung of cows, though cold in its nature, agrees very welt 
-with this plant ; but of all things which promote its free 
growth, that mould which is dug from under the bottom of 
an old wood pile is the principal. This we have adviſed the 
farmer to uſe on his paſture ground in general, for it favours 
growth of all paſture plants, and in particular of graſs and 
<trefot]; but there is a peculiar reaſon why it is excellent in 
this reſpect for the ladies mantle, which is, that one of the 
natural places of growth of that herb, is in coppices and 
Jow woods, where the broken branches rot upon the ground, 
and afford a peculiar kind of natural manure, which favours 
certain plants. Wood betony and ſanicle are of this num 
ber; and ladies mantle, though not limited to wood ground 
only, never flouriſhes better than'when it has chanced 1 ** 


” 
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Itſelf by- one of the road ways, in ſuch a wood; where there 
is air, and this particular nourifhment. 

For theſe reaſons let the farmer procure a quantity of this 
manure; and in autumn, when the cattle are taken off 
to give the paſture time for a new ſhoot, let a ſmall quan- 
tity of this be ſtrewed over the places where the ladies 
mantle grows. It will not be wanted under the wood fide, 
or cloſe to the hedges; for there nature ſupplies the ſame 
aſſiſtance: but in the open parts of the ground, where 
the ant-hills have been cut up, let this be done, and it 
will be worth while for the firſt time, and while the plants 
are young, to lay it on tenderly by hand, that the heart of 
the plants be not covered. A few ſhowers will waſh in its 
virtue, and by that time the natural graſs has recavered it= 
ſelf, this will be in good condition again. 

Ladies mantle is green all winter, and naturally ſends up 
freſh ſupplies of leaves as the old are eaten ; but it will do 
this more fully, after the manure we have directed; and the 
_ paſture will recruit itſelf after feeding in a ſurpriſing man- 
ner, not only for quickneſs, but for quantity. 

In feeding countries it will be adviſeable, if the methad 
proves as ſucceſsful in England as in Sweden, to have a 
certain number of theſe paſtures to be eaten in ſucceſſion 
that when the cattle are turned out of one into another, 
there may be time for a new ſhoot of this quick growing 
plant, without any neceſſity of eating it down too low. 
How far it will ſucceed as hay, is another article not yet 
determined by experience, but there is all the probability in 
the world that it will anſwer excellently in this caſe : there 
ſhould be only one crop cut in the ſeaſon ; all the reſt fed 


down. The ſummer crop for hay muſt be cut juſt when the 


plants are at their full growth, they and the graſs together 
and after this, the plants will be eaſily kept to leaves only; 
for the ſhoot for a ſtalk and for flowering, is naturally made 
only once in the year, and that is the only time when it is 
Puſhed forcibly : for the reſt, if the young ſtalks be eaten 
down once or twice, juſt when they would make the ſecond 
and third attempt, all after this will be ſpent in leaves, of 
which there will riſe cluſters after the third or fourth year, 
as much as a buſhel would cover from every root. 

The farmer who ſhall be induced to try this plant, ſhould 
watch, by the condition of his ſtock that feed upon the paſ- 
. tures where it is raiſed, what proportion of the ladies 
mantle does beſt among 5 graſs; for I am inclined to be- 

2 


lieve, 
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lieve, from all I have read or ſeen, that this plant ſucceeds 
better, at leaſt for milch cows, when it is eaten in a certain 
proportion with graſs, than abſolutely alone. 
Experience and obſervation will be the beſt guides in this 
matter; and when this juſt proportion is once known, the 
plant will be eaſily kept up to it; for when there is once 
a quantity of it eſtabliſhed, there will always be new plants 
riſing in the field, which may be pulled up or ſpared ac- 
cording to that direction. | 5 ANT 
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Of the care and management in ſucceeding years. 


5 Ls mantle increaſing very faſt at the root, the 


ſeveral tufts will in time exceed the bigneſs we have - 


mentioned; and when they are too much enlarged, the out- 
ſide only will be good, the middle of the tuft producing 
lefs ; and what it does, inferior in its nature. 5 
The ſame thing occurs in gardens; where the perennial 
rooted plants would ſoon be choaked up with their own 
abundance, and loſe a great part of their beauty, did not 
the gardener take them up and part them. This would 
be too much trouble in a field; and it is not neceſſary: 
there is another way more eaſy, and more beneficial. -. 
It will not be till the ſixth or ſeventh year that the plants 
will any where be encreaſed to this improper ſize ; and it will 
be then principally on the places where the ant-hills ſtood, 
| becauſe there each tuft is compoſed of ſeveral others. 
In the autumn of that year, let theſe large tufts be pul- 
lied up entirely; a proper reſerve of others having been 
made, to ſupply the place of them ; and let the new broken 
mould upon thoſe ſpots be ſown with hay-ſeed of a proper 
kind: beſt of all, if from the hay of the fame or ſome like 
paſture. The baldneſs of theſe ſpots will laſt but a little 
while, and the graſs that grows from the ſeed ſown upon 
them, will: preſently overtake the reſt. The upper coat 
of the mould, which is the principal part into which the 
roots of graſs run, bas been in a kind of fallow under the 
| ſhade of the ſtalks of the plants which grew there, whoſe 
roots went deeper for their nouriſhment , and the new 
growth upon them will be very vigorous for that reafon. 
One article there is we have not yet named in the oeco- 
nomy of this plant, which is, the ſaving ſeed from the 
paſtures thus enriched with it; but a very ſhort mas" 
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will ſerve that purpoſe. How nature forms tlie moſt 


perfect ſeeds of it, we have ſhewn ; and in the parts of 


ſuch a paſture moſt ſuited to that purpoſe, that is, in 


thoſe parts which are moſt open' to the ſun, a' certain 


quantity of the plants ſhould be reſerved for that uſe. 


This muſt be done by fencing them in with hurdles from 


the beginning of May, till the time when the ſeed is per- 
fectly ripe: they are then to be cut as we directed under the 


firſt head, and that part of the paſture will be ſoon in the 
ſame condition with the reſt. To promote this, it may be 


proper, as theſe particular roots have been moſt exhauſted, 
to ſprinkle over them, when the plants are taken off, ſome 


of the wood-pile earth before directed. 


_ Horſe dung is the common manure of paſture ground in 


the neighbourhood of great towns, where it can be had in 


ſufficient quantity; but it ſhould not be uſed to thoſe paſtures 
where ſo much dependance is had upon this particular plant; 
for it is againſt its nature. Nothing is ſo well ſuited to. it, 
as the dung of large cattle. That of ſheep would be toa_ 
hot alone; but when theſe, and cows or oxen are fed 
upon it alternately, the coldneſs of one of theſe dungs mo- 
derates the heat of the other, and the whole very well 


anſwers the purpoſe. 8 
Theſe are the beſt directions which we are yet able to 

give; but they are very imperfect in reſpect of what may 

be done hereafter, if the plant ſhoyld get footing in 5 7 


land. However, ſuch as they are they cannot miſſead: 


they are founded upon the nature of the plant, and what 
is known of its culture in Sweden; and they are ſufficient 
till more of it'is known, . 
Ct AP: LIE, 
1 Of the burg reed. 


E laſt treated of the culture of a plant, ſuited by na: 


4 


purpoſes of feeding. The loweſt, wetteſt, and moſt marſhy 


ground, is capable of a very eaſy amendment upon the ſame 


principle ; and the plant we are about to recommend for 
that purpoſe is a very common one, though neglected. Ob- 


ſervation has ſhewn in other countries, that it is uſeful in 
this reſpect, and thoſe, who have ſeen this, have pope | 


93 


| ture to give additional richneſs to high grounds; but 
theſe are not the only kinds of land capable of improvement 
by the introduction of herbs ſuited to them; and fit for the 
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ed it in ſuch places. The advantage is not ſo great a4 
in the preceding inſtance, but neither is the trouble; and as 


that was employed on land of little value, this is intended 
for ſuch as is of no value at all. . 
When we name wet and marſhy places for the raiſing of 
this plant, we are not to be underſtood as meaning 1 80 
There are plants peculiar to bogs, utterly diſtinct from the 
common water plants, and unlike them; as the wet in 


which they grow is unlike common water. By water plants 
we underſtand thoſe which grow about the edges of rivers 
and ponds : and bur-reed is one of theſe, It will readily 


grow on ſuch wet ſoils in other places; but not on bogs ; 


for though it requires a great deal of water, it muſt be in 


the natural ſtate ; not ſuch as is ſeen in the wet parts of ab- 
ſolute boggy land. | £ 


The plant has been known in the earlieſt time ; and from 
thence to the preſent it has been known cattle eat it 


greedily, but no advantage has been made of the obſer- 


vation. Theophraſtus, who calls it Butomus, a name 


we have of late attributed to another of the water plants, 
ſays, oxen fed on it; and in the Ifle of Ely, where it is 
moſt common of all, though every where frequent enough, 


the farmers obſerve, that their cows and oxen frequently 


get into muddy ditches, where they are in danger of being 
olt for the ſake of feeding on this plant which grows in 


them. They have, in ſome places, been at the pains to 


deſtroy whole banks of it, by tearing them up and burnin 


them, not recollecting that the fondneſs of theſe cattle for 
the herb, and their plainly feeding on it without hurt, was 
an indication that it would be worth their cultivating in 


places where it could be got at without this danger ; and 
where the ground was good for nothing elſe. Linnzus, in 
his account of the Lapland plants, makes the like obſer- 


vation on the delight oxen takes in feeding on this; and 
others, in various places, have made the ſame remark. 


What I have endeavoured to find farther is, the effect it 
takes upon them. This I have enquired by letters, to va- 
rious perſons who are curious in theſe reſearches ; and though 


a full credit could not be given in ſuch a caſe to any one 


teſtimony, becauſe error is ſo eaſy, yet, when ſeveral con- 


firm a fact, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe it true; at leaſt, if 
the accounts are favourable, we are juſtified in recommend- 


ing the thing to more trial. 


All the information J have received concerning this plant, 


declares 


| | 
| 


] 
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— 
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declares it to be innocent, and ſome go much farther, de- 
claring it highly uſeful. e SR 
Upon a fair obſervation made. for many months, on 
| cattle put to feed in paſtures where there was, and others 
where there was not this plant, it appears that thoſe fat- 
tened ſooner where there was plenty of it, than ſuch as fed. 
on paſtures where there was little or none. On examin- 
ing the dung, which I deſired might be particularly ob- 
ſerves, ſuſpecting the plant might incline them to a purg-. 
ing; nothing of this appeared in any inſtance wherein I 
have received information. | F 7 
The effect on milch cows is the encreaſing the quantity, 
of their milk; whether or not it debaſed it in quality, I am, 
not able exactly to determine. If it have that effect, it 
cannot be in any great degree. The generality of thoſe, 
from whom I receive accounts, mention the encreaſe of 
quantity without any hint of the quality being altered; but 
from two correſpondents in different parts of Yorkſhire, I 
received ſuſpicions, that the advantage in quantity was loſt 
in the different nature of the milk. Theſe correſpondents 
ſay, that it gives no peculiar flavour to the milk, but that 
it is thinner, and ſomewhat bluer in colour; and that the 
cream, though good, was not in the ſame proportion. 
Thus ſtands the preſent teſtimony, which future obſer- 
vations will either confirm or refute ; but as it ſtands, there 
is all imaginable reaſon for making the. experiment, and 
there will be no expence, nor can any thing be more eaſy, 


CHAP. LXXE- 
5 Deſcription vf the plant. | , 
THE bur reed is a plant of two foot and a half high 


when in flower, but the far greater part of the year 
the leaves only are ſeen, and theſe are the beſt nouriſhment. 
The root is compoſed of many long ſtrings joined to a imall 
head. The leaves riſe in cluſters from theſe, and they are 
long and fleſhy ; they reſemble flag leaves at firſt ſight, but 
when better examined, they are found to be not flat, but 
almoſt triangular. They are of a fine, freſh green co- 
Jour, and very juicy. e Ep we #3 ch any BY 
The ſtalk is round and thick, ſometimes it riſes ſingle, 
and ſometimes it is branched : there are leaves on it, prin- 
cipally 'toward- the bottom, and they are like thoſe from 
the root. The flowers ſtand in round knots toward the 
top, and they are ſmall and white, the ſeeds follow-on low- 
er parts of the ſtalk, and are collected alſo into round cluſ- 
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ters, like burrs upon the common burdock, or like the fruĩt 
of the plane tree. Theſe ripen and may be ſown: but the 
ready way of propagating the plant is by the root. Where- 
ever there is damp ground it will grow ; but the great ad- 
vantage of it will be to the farmer, who has a brook run- 
nine through his grounds; or any other 2 of water. 
The ſides of rivers are always covered with a kind of wa- 
ter weeds, and theſe are generally uſeleſs, and many kinds 
of them dangerous; for the wolf poiſonous of the Engliſh 
lants are natives of our river ſides. In the place af theſe 
bh will have an opportunity, with very little trouble and 
without expence, to plant an herb that will be, in the high- 
eſt degree, agreeable to his cattle, and will anſwer his pur- 
poſe excellently in feeding them ; and perhaps, yet more 
beneficially ſerve him in regard to his cows, by increaſing 
their quantity of milk. „ 
There will be this farther advantage in raiſing the plant, 
that it will keep the ſhore clear of ſeveral kinds which are 
apt to encroach upon the land. The water weeds of ſome 
ſpecies are of the ſame quality with the hedge fhrubs of paſ- 
_ tures, they will run at the root, and encroach upon the 
banks, Thus the water docks and many other kinds which 
no creature eats, when they have got footing upon the bank, 
run into the ground, and the farmer loſes ſo much land 
for all uſeful purpoſes, the whole way. This may be pre- 
vented by planting this particular herb ; for it will occup 
the place entirely, giving no room for any other; and it will 
not run into the ground, unleſs, where that happens to be 
ſo watery, that it will bear nothing.elſe : in which caſe, the 
roots will extend' themſelves to the great advantage of the 
farmer, and not at all in any other. 4 
The huſbandman who has paſture ground, through which 
a ſmall river runs, or who has obſerved the ſame kind of 
land in another's poſſeſſion, if he have looked with a care- 
ful eye, muſt have ſeen, that what may be called the bank 
| loſes ſomething ; and that the weeds from it propagate them- 
ſelves into the water, ſo as to make it a much more conſi- 
derable extent. I have ſeen, where a brook has been but 
five yards wide, a yard and half of the ſurface of the wa- 
ter on each fide covered with weeds, which had rooted 
themſelves in the land, and ſent off runners in the place 
of roots, which floating on the water, get abundant 
nouriſhment, and make an abſolute and continued coat 
ever the ſurface. Since this is the courſe of nature, and 


ſhe 
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ſhe will have it ſo, the queſtion is eaſily anſwered, whe- 
ther theſe weeds ſhall be poiſonous, uſeleſs, or wholeſome. ' 
This is in the farmer's power, and let him uſe that oppor- 
tunity rightly. All water plants are full of life, and none 
more than this : therefore, wherever it is planted in the 
neighbourhood of water, it will grow. 


© H A F. . 
Of the manner of planting it. 


AS I conceive the farmer will reap great advantage from 
1 this herb, and the utmoſt trouble he can employ up- 
on it is but little, IJ would not have him omit that. The 
following method will be the beſt for planting it. Let him 
clear away all the weeds which grow along the banks of the 
brook or river, and all that run into the water itſelf from 
the ſides. Let him diſtinguiſh thoſe which run in from 
the ſides, from ſuch as abſolutely riſe from the natural bot- 
tom. There are many of theſe, the pond weeds and the 
like, and it is unneedful to diſplace them, becauſe nothing 
will grow in their place; but what we mean here, are 
thoſe kinds, which, though their roots are in the mud, are, 
in every other part, out of the water; and which have ori- 
gary been ſent into the water, by creeping roots and 
alks from the bank. The ſame mud which ſupported theſe 
will as well nouriſh the uſeful herb here propoſed, and be- 
ing cleared of theſe, it will readily receive it. Let the face 
of the bank be alſo cleared, for it muſt be planted there; 
and let not the farmer grudge this trouble, for he will have 
no more. Indeed, if he be a good manager, this labour 
will pay itſelf, independently of the expected benefit. The 
weeds are not to be thrown away; they will make a very 
uſeful addition to the dunghill. 2 
When the bank is cleared, let a parcel of the bur-reed 
be drawn up from ſome neighbouring water in the month 
of Auguſt, and then let the farmer part the roots, trim off 
the fibres as gardeners do, and opening holes in the bank 
on each fide at a yard diſtance, and juft upon the level of 
the water: let one good root be planted in each of theſe 
holes: nature will do all the reſt. The plants will be 
ſtrong before winter; and the next ſpring the whole verge 
of the water on each ſide will be covered with a green bed 
of this herb. ee e 8 EIS 
In July they will ſhoot up for flowering, but this ſhould, 
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202 BUR:-REED.” : 
by all means, be prevented, for it exhauſts the roots, and- 
prevents the growth of leaves. No more is required than 
to ſend a man with a ſcythe along the banks, or into the 
water, with orders to cut off all the riſing ſtalks. - mM 

Once again, at the diſtance of about three weeks, it 
will be proper to do this, but it will not be neceſſary after 
that any more; for the ſhooting ſeaſon will be over for flow- 


ers, and the whole force of nature will be ſpent in forming 


off-ſets from the roots, and ſending up ſhoots of cluſters of 
leaves from them. >; his „ 
What may be done thus, by a very little art, I have ſeen 
plainly enough proved by what happens in nature. Near. 
Denham in Buckinghamſhire, there is about a quarter of a 
mile of one of the banks of one of the ſhallow trout ri- 
vers, occupied by this valuable plant. It has, every where, 
run three, four, or five feet into the water; and wherever 
there is a hole burrowed into the land by any ſudden turn, 
of the ſtream, this alſo is covered with, it. Where any lit- 


tle ditch or drain opens into the river, the water juſt has 


its current, and all the reſt of. the ſpace is occupied by bur 
reed. The quantity is vaſt; it has no where encroached- 
upon oy uſeful part of the ground ; but compleatly occu- 
pies, all that is too wet, for better produce, taking the 
place of ruſhes and thoſe- other ſour weeds, too common 


about waters. The cattle are extreamly fond of it; and 


the more it is crop'd, the faſter it grows, I have enquired 
among thoſe, to whom the cattle belonged, which fed on 
this particular ſpot, what were the effects: but theſe kind 
of people leſs attend to their own buſineſs than any others. 
All I learned was, that theſe paſtures: were eſteemed bet- 
ter than the others about them ; but as to the plant, which 
was palpably the occaſion of that ſuperiority, they plainly 
knew nothing of it: not ſo much as that any ſuch thing 
was there. VVV „ 
Where the water is of this kind, clear and ſwift in cur- 
rent, and the adjoining ground rich, this plant flouriſhes 
beſt of all. Theſe waters are generally ſhallow ; and the 
cattle walk in up to the mid leg, and ftand in them 
feeding: an epicure would envy them the repaſt. His 
wine in ice does not equal the coolneſs of the freſh ſtream, 
nor all his delicacies the full flavour of that ſingle herb to 
their undebauched appetites. This may be ſeen in their aſ- 


pect, and the conſequence is their growing fleſby : and for 


the 
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the ſame cauſe, better health and more nouriſhment, the 
cows alſo fill the dairy. 

In ſome other pieces of ground near the edges of the rains 
rivers, Þ have obſerved this plant grow all along the ſides 
of the little drains they cut to let off the water after flood- 
: ng 3 and the conſequence has been the ſame as in the other 


inſtances: the large cattle, fed upon ſuch ground, have 
always eat this down before they touched any thing elſe 


upon the place; and they throve very well fo long as 


there was any quantity of it, and no longer ; for the 

neral growth upon ground, that wants this kind of i- 

ing, is not favourable to theſe large and nice creatures. 
From this obſervation, which, however limited in its 


nature, is accurately true, we may be led to ſomething more 


of extream uſo in many parts of the kingdom. 


CHAP. LXX III. 
_ Of planting bur reed on boggy ground. 


1 Have N that the bur reed is no where more plen- 


tiful than in the Iſle of Ely, and the other fen countries. 


It may be there made of great uſe, though at preſent it is 
not; and by the ſame rule in other places, which are of a 
like character and quality. We have large ſpots of ground 
in many parts of the kingdom, which are called moors; 
and which are of the nature of the fen land : that is, they 
lie juſt aboye the level of the rivers, which run by them 
in their common ſtate, but conſiderably lower than the wa- 
ters riſe in floods. They are therefore often overflowed, 

and always wet; they are of little value for any of the 
farmers purpoſes; for the graſs is poor and ſour, and it is 


only a part of the year they can be of any uſe, or are paſ- 
ſable. 


There always are hollows and a kind of ditches in va- 


rious parts of theſe grounds, which detain the water longeſt, 
and which indeed are ſcarce ever truly dry. Theſe are, in 
ſome degree, of the nature of thoſe artificial drains before 


mentioned, only much more extenſive. The ſoil is a looſe, 


rich, black earth, ſuch as the bur reed loves; and there 
js generally y moiſture enough for its favourable growth. 
he ditch ſides,” in theſe kind of grounds, uſually abound 


with the bur reed, but there it is dangerous. for the cattle 


to meddle with it; for. theſe ditches, which ſerve 'in the 
place of hedges in thoſe countries, ſeparating and encloſing 


the 
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the ſeveral portions of land, are dug deep, and have mud- . 


dy bottoms ; ſo that an ox is in danger of being loſt, if he 


happens to fall into one of them. It would be adviſeable 
therefore to drag up this herb from the ſides of. thoſe wa- 
ters, and. plant the roots in thoſe low places of. the ground 


itſelf, which have been juſt mentioned. Here it will ſoon 


take root, and cover the ſpot with a moſt uſeful growth. 


The method of planting ſhould be the ſame as directed 


for the banks of brooks, and nothing ll grow more rea- 
dily. The plants ſhould be ſet in Auguſt or September, 


and about two foot and half diſtance, every way will an- 


ſwer very well. Theſe will join one another in a ve 


little time, and there will be one continued bed of this uſe- 


— 


ml herb... - | | . 5 
This will be the more advantageous in ſuch places, be · 
cauſe the graſs is in very ſmall quantity; and though it fade 
a little in = droughts, it will recover after the firſt rains; 
and every overflowing of the ground will be as a kind of 
proper culture given it purpoſely. 
The vaſt quantity of ground that lies waſte in England, 
is one of the great reproaches of our government, and the 
Joſs to the ſtate is vaſt from this ſingle article. This waſte 
land is of two general kinds, heath and bog. For the im- 


provement of the firſt ſpecies we have given many rules, and 


there has been of late ſo much done in the reducing ſuch 
ground to a ſtate of culture, that the kingdom ſeems in a 
great way of encreaſe from it. 6 

The other, or boggy land, is of a different quality, and 
requires a management altogether different. The draining 
it is the firſt natural attempt, and the moſt rational; but 
this is beſt ſuited to ſuch places as have very great quanti- 


ties of it. There are ſpots too ſmall for ſuch undertakings 
and peculiar places among better land, which neither will 


admit that improvement, nor are worth the trouble of it. 
The proper management of theſe is, by finding uſeful plants 
that will grow upon them; and, in many caſes, when the 
ground, though of a larger extent, will not admit of drain- 


ing, the fame courſe may be uſeful. The improvements 


upon this head depend on one principle, and that an ex- 


treamly plain one: he will ſucceed beſt who knows what 


is the moſt uſeful plant that every kind of ground is able 


to ſupport; and this is what I have laboured to inculcate - 


CHAP, 
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8 1 buck bean. 285 


WE thalt purſue the ſubject of the preceding chapters, 
the planting of wet ground, through the preſent, and 


the two or three ſucceeding ; and we have a plant to recom- 


mend, of which the farmer probably has not heard before, 
or if at all, very imperfectly. Its uſe is leſs known than its 
form, but it is ſuch as is very worthy attention. 
- Every one knows the value and the expence of hops; and 
thoſe, who have at all attended to the expence of raiſing 
them, the labour of gathering and curing, ' and the many 
accidents to which they are liable, will not wonder at the 
large price for which they ſell at market. It appears, from 
the moſt certain of all proofs, experience, that the leaves 
of this plant buck bean, are of the ſame quality: they 
may be raiſed with very little trouble, on ground which is 
of as little value; and the quantity they produce is very 
eat. 885 | | 8 
T Many attempts have been made to ſave the hop, but all, 
except this, unſuceſsfully; Wormwood has been uſed, but 
this is extreamly nauſeous : we want a bitter, but it muſt 
be a clean 'and pleaſant bitter, Wormwood, on the con- 
trary, has, beſide its bitterneſs, an inſupportable nauſeous 
flavour. The leaves of buck bean are as bitter as the hop; 
and if they want the peculiar flavour of that fruit, they have 
nothing diſguſtful in the place of it. They have bitter- 
neſs to recommend them, and nothing more: nor have they 
any thing againſt them. As to their qualities they are very 
wholeſome, and if beer can be made pleaſant to the palate, 
and capable of keeping with them as with the hop, they will 
be a great advantage to the farmer, who has ground fit for 
them, and which lies at preſent uſeleſs. Fol 
Whether the leaves of this plant are capable of anſwer- 
ing the purpoſe ' of hops fully and perfectly, I cannot 
ſay with certainty ; becauſe the experiments I have known 
have been made with the herb, either freſh, which is very 
wrong, or ill cured, which is little better : but in theſe they 
have ſucceeded ſo well, as to make it very rational to be- 
lieve, that under proper management,. they may anſwer 
perfectly. I have taſted beer brewed with them by the 


poor, which has been at leaſt as good as any which thoſe 


have occaſionally drank 


people ever made with hops; and 
| | ſome 
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ſome of a better kind, brewed with the ſame ingredient, 
by thoſe who did it for the virtues of the plant : and this 
bas been much ſuperior to the firſt ; but not equal to the 
brewings of the ſame family with hops. Ho 
It is plain, from theſe examples, that the leaves of this 
' herb may imperfectly ſerve in the place of hops; and this 
would be ſomething, would the matter go no farther ; for 
they might ſave the expence of, that article in the farmer's 
brewings for his own family. But it yet remains to try 
what would be the abſolute effect, if theſe leaves, which, 
in all thoſe caſes, have been gathered with little ſkill, and 
uſed with leſs, had the fair trial of a proper gathering and 
good curing. From what is ſeen, the farmer may be cer- 
tain it will be worth his while to propagate the plant upon 
ſuch ground: and we ſhall direct him in the management 
of the leaves, in ſuch a manner, as may perhaps ſet them 
in a much higher light. | | 


1 CHAP. LXXV. 
1 Deſcription of the plant. 


þ| Yar E root of buckbean is very large, irregular in ſhape, 
and ſpungy in its ſubſtance ; it is long, and conſiderably 
thick, and it does not pierce down perpendicularly into the 

earth, but runs ſlanting under the ſurface, ſending up ſhoots 
of leaves from various parts,” and by that means ſpreading 
and multiplying itſelf greatly. | | 

The leaves are placed there on each foot-ſtalk, as in clo- 
ver, and the other trefoils, but they are vaſtly larger than 
in thoſe plants, they are of an oval form, and of the bigneſs 
of a bay leaf: many of the ſtalks riſe together, ſo that the 

uantity of leaves, upon a ſingle plant, is often very con- 
ſiderable. | , 5 | | 

The ſtalk for flowering is about ten inches high; and the 
flowers, when they are ſuffered to ripen, are very pretty. 
They are chad large, their colour is white with a bluſh 
of red, and they are hairy: the ſeed veſſels which follow are 
oval, and contain many ſeeds, © . 

The leaves are the uſeful part, therefore they ſhould, by 
all means, be encouraged, and conſequently the flowering 
ſtalks ſhould be cut off before they open into bloom. This 
is eaſily done, for the flowering ſeaſon comes on regularly 
toward the end of July; and if they be cut off at that time, 
they will not ſhoot again for flower that year. A m__ 


- med off, and let it be planted with the eye upwards, an 
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with a ſcythe will be able to cut them down in a few hours 
throughout a whole field of the plant. There is not the 
leaſt occaſion for ſparing any part of the flower, for the 
feeds are never wanted, the root multiplies ſo abundantly. 
The plant is common in wet ground in moſt parts of the 
kingdom ; and may be propagated ſucceſsfully any where, 
where there is moiſture. We cbſerved, in fpeaking of bur- 
Teed, that it would only grow where the water is clear and 
eo but this plant is leſs nice in its nouriſhment. I have 
feen it in the fens about the peat-ground ; and have obſerved 
it flouriſh very well in places fo nearly of the nature of 
bogs, that it is probable it may be raiſed in abſolute bogs, 
which cannot conveniently be improved by draining. | 


COMA n 
| The manner of planting it. 


1 T the farmer chuſe a piece of ground that is wet in 
4 itſelf, or ſubject to be fo often overflowed, that it pro- 
duces only ruſhes, ruſh-graſs, or ſuch other uſeleſs matters; 
and let him dig away any great clumps of ruſh or flag that 
happen to grow in it: as to the reſt of the produce he may 
leave it. The buckbean flouriſhes beſt, when its root runs 
under a covered ſurface. | | 


To plant this regularly, let a line be drawn as gardeners 


: uſe, firſt two foot from the edge that is toward the water, 


and let ſmall ſticks be fet up at eighteen inches diſtance, all 
along this line, as marks where the plants are to be let in; 
then let the line be removed, and ſtretched again parallel to 
"the firſt, at two foot diſtanee, and let another row of ſticks 


be ſtuck into the ground a foot and half aſunder, but not 


oppoſite to the other, but to the middle of the ſpaces be- 
tween them. In this manner let lines be drawn over the 
whole ground, and ſticks ſtuck in to mark the places of all 
the plants. 15 | | 
In the beginning of September, let a parcel of the plant 


. be taken up, ſufficient for the new ground, and the roots 


- rh. rs let in. 


Every root muſt have a good head or eye, and ſhould be 


of about two inches length. The beſt inſtrument for 
' planting is a ſharp trowel : with this let the turff be cut 


+ through in form of a croſs where the plant is to ſtand, and 


then lifted up. Let the fibres of the roots be trim- 


inch 
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inch or thereabout beneath the ſurface, and the wt let 


down upon it. 
This is very anichly done, and no more is nes. 3 the 


ground is naturally moiſt, and a wet ſeaſon will follow. 
The roots will ſucceed ſo well, that a firſt gathering of the 
leaves may be made early in the following ſummer; and 


from that time the plants will increaſe, till the whale ground 
zs covered with them. 


If there be any large weeds among them, the firſt year 
they ſhould be pulled up. Water docks and the marſh 
thiſtle are moſt likely to be troubleſome ;z and theſe ſhould 
be deftroyed in May, before they have time to ſeed, be 
cauſe they then lay the foundation for. a laſting progeny. 
After this, the plants will ſoon occupy the ground fo tho- 
roughly, that no weeds can find place among them, The 
flowering ſtems, we have obſerved, muſt be cut off, when 
they firſt appear , and by this means the quantity of leaf will 
be greatly increaſed. 

The farmer, who ſees a piece of ground thus covered 
with the plant, will perceive that one crop of the leaves 
muſt amount to a conſiderable quantity; but he will have 
many ſuch in a year. How many exactly it is not poſſible 


do ſay; but by what I bave ſcen in my own _—_ I believe 


he may reaſonably expect fix. 
By the ſide of the DEN HAM river, about a quarter of a 


mile above the place where it runs into the gardens of the 


Iite Sik Rocer Hirr, there is a long cloſe ſurrounded 
with water, and from its low ſituation always wet. It is alſo 
ſubje& to very frequent overflowings, for being naturally 


but a few inches above the level of the water, whenever 


the mill that is upon the river in thoſe gardens is ſhut, the 
water riſing above its level, floats it entirely. In this cloſe 
there is a vaſt quantity of buckbean ; z and I made laſt year 
ſeveral experiments upon one particular ſpot of it. 

The principal were with regard to the root, which I find 
will grow from very ſmall pieces ; and to the btn the 


plant may be brought to produce. 


I took off the leaves from all the plants i in a certain ſpot 
of this ground, as ſoon as they were of their full growth, 
and taking the caution to cut off the flowering ſtems when 
they appeared; and to gather every parcel. of leaves as 


| ſoon as they were full grown, I took from the ſame plants 


ſeven quantities of them. It is upon this account I have ven - 


in ; 


$ 
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io that p among othe % W chey gte Falled an. 
with little care or regulatity; and probably under a bettet 


management, more might be obtained from it; but this 13 


rifling account, eſpecially as the leaves are large. 
No, enen, 


* z 1 . 
* 1 N 4115 4 
s « * - 6 g D 1 0 41 # 46 k 
= ol 44 h \ 8 : 
MES EIEPEL(I TD of Of curing r e leaves, An 


PHE taſte of the leaves of theſe ſeveral gatherings Wag 

I equal, except that in one crop I had left them too lon 

upon the plant, they had grown brown on the edges, an 
were leſs. freſh, than the others; and they bad Teſs bit- 


ae C&8: 1 A 91 E 10 2. at. 5 | 
Ibis may ſerve as a, caution not to neglect the time of 
cutting them, when they ſhall be raiſed for uſe 3 for their pe- 


riqd of peffection plainly is, as ſoon as they are fully open; 
and after that they loſe rather than gain any thing for ſomęe 


days 3 and when, they begin to loſe their freſh green colour, 
INV FRIES. TC als fin +. as a ata oth 
"The lexjes I gathered were dried afcerwards/upon a ling 
Aretched- acroſs # barn 7 but this i not. to. be hn enen for 
aue, {ies 1s, a qualicy,th4} Je. not. to be en any 
common management, for it will nat riſe in diftillatiar 
nor be obtained any way by evaporation ; therefore neither 
can it be loſt by evaporation: ſo the farmer need not fear 
this accident. The leaves ſhould be cut with a common 


ſcythe, and then carried off the ground to be made as hay, 
They will require no more care or managemettt than com> = 
mon graſs, only the ground whereon they grow being | 


_ damp, they will not dry upon it, nor can the people treac 

about, in making it, conveniently to themſelves, or without 
doing a great deal of damage. This cutting takes off alſg 
gathering happen at odd times, there will by no need of 
any farthide care. on that head. If thoſe ſtalks ſhould be get- 
ting to a height, while the leaves are but growing ready, 
the tops mult be taken off by a few ſtrokes of the ſcythe, 
as we have directed. SR ee et, 


the ſhoots'of ſtalks, intended for flowering \, and unleſs the 


The leaves being carried to a dry piece of ground, ate 


to be ſpread and turned often; for the quicker they dry, 


not riſe. in diſtillation, 


lace, among other weeds, as they are called, and 


the greener they will be; and the finer is their. colour, the 


better always is their taſte.” When they are thoroughly dry, 
they ſhould be picked off the ſtalks, for it is the leaves 


- 
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| wateriſh, and has much leſs of the bitter! it ap . to- 


ward the nature of the root, which is ſo far tom bitter- 
nels, that it is Jike flour or meal when dried and ground to 
powder; inſomuch that Linnzus tells us, the people of the 
northern provinces: have, in fearcitieꝶ of ern, uſed it in- 
ſtead of ffour for bread. 

The leaves are to be the Er ngkſh farmer's bene, 
and they ſhould. be ſeparated —— the ſtalks, as An as they - 
are thoroughly dry, not only becauſe the falk has o value, 
but becauſe. 7 Fes will be eaſier to pack up Wide it; and 

its ſpungy fabltance being apt to attract moiſture, the leaves- 
will be in danger of getting damp, and of decaying If it be 
left on. As to the addition it would make to the quantity, 
that is no Conſideration at all; for, it would reduce the va- 


Joe in proportion: ſo that en all accounts the method of 
picking, 153 the leaves with be beft. Wonen or children 


may Ws 'this, and the charge will de very litthe, After the 


Nees af oe ſeparated from the _ they thoutd lie one 


day more to air again; and, they after 8 be packed 
vp 7 parcels, 'and put in barrh, FN hem down, « 
any 'other e way kept flolte for TY or | 


keep good three or four ears z. or if no a0 ident Ti 


to them throbgh al or « MR - But * are 


beft the'firft . woke 


. 1 55 110 72 H x y "xxvnr.” 1 oo 55 7 
. the mendgement of the grows. 


2 A1 of 21 tp 
55 quanti "mo Hu e. that. agy With 1115 "AY 
1 is Es C01 12 erable; „ by it may eval The y may” 
be too much, 40 8 ground Meud be moiſt, it 


7 


would not de oy dare; 3. therefore. drains. muſt, be made 


with a ſluice at the bottom, w ich will enable the farmer to 


keep in AS much water as will be uſeful, And yet to pre- 
var what would be deftruQiye. draing i 65 be little 


more than thoſe fingle ſpade dees trenches the cut, for get- 
ting the Vater öüt 87 Maas and 2 cn and fm - 
pleſt fluice that can be made will anſyer | the p urpole. | | 
| With theſe eaſy | cautions "He" ground, w WII "Keep in very 


| good order, fix years 5 t reabouts 5 but 2 frer. t this,. the, | 


Toots Will be matted tog eps ag choxking , one. ene 


the produce will be less, b ll 6. 050 — cord - 
| ing to.the gardeners fa fe Ws A once a gail Jy 2 WL of 
the a 0 the field muſt be repeated. as 


+ 


— ———— nt sds 


% 


cheap and eaſy as the firſt, and will give it as good a con- 
dition for fix more years 
The beſt ſeaſon for taking up the roots is September; and 
It need not be done with any great care: the only fault in the 
field is, that they are too abudant. They muſt be taken 
out, and cut into ſmaller pieces, and theſe planted again as 
at firſt. The reſt, if not wanted for a new plantation, 
ſhould be added to the dunghill; for it is a root that eaſily 
rots, and makes a very good addition to manures; and there 
is no danger of its growing on the lands where this dung is to 
be uſed; not only becauſe it will ſo ſoon rot in the mixture, 
but its natural place of growth being by waters, if by any 
chance a piece ſhould keep the remains of life, it cannot 
grow for want of that effential article in its production. 
That the leaves will anſwer the purpoſe of hops is cer- 
tain; and J think that when cured in this careful manner, 
and uſed by an experienced brewer, they would at leaſt equal 
the hop; and perhaps might prevent ſome of thoſe many 
aceidents which happen to beer in the keeping, and which, 
tho' they are attributed to very different cauſes, are many of 
them owing really to that ingredient. With regard to its me- 
dicinal virtues, they are thoſe of all bitters, ſtrengthening the 
ſtomach; and affiſting digeſtion. It is alſo in ſome degree 
diuretick, clearing the urinary paſſages, when taken alone, in 
a ſtrong infuſion. All this muſt help to recommend it the 
more, for it will render the malt liquor, in which it is ufed, 
alſo in ſome degree ſtomachick and diuretick, and will be a 
great preventer of the gravel and ſtone. It may not be 
foreign to the intent of this work, to add on the preſent 
occaſion, that malt liquor is the only rational drink of peo- 
ple ſubject to thoſe terrible diſorders. This was proved by 
a a very ſurprizing inſtance in the obſervations of Dr. Cy- 
prianus; Who, of many hundred he cut for the ſtone, de- 
clares, there was not one abſolute beer drinker among 
them. 3 5 FÄ» 143 + 
| „ 4.4: HA Por LAX 
be bucktborn ftrub. © 
Ff OM the plantation of meadow ground, we advance 
F do that of hedges, in which there is one ſhrub that oc- 
caſionally ſhewing itfelf, convinces the farmer it will grow 
very well, and very freely in them; and which though neg- 
| IcRted hitherto, will, if we can bring it into uſe, be a very 
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ſhrub we recommend beſide. 
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great addition to his gains. This is the common .BUCK- 
THORN ; a ſtrong, hardy, prickly ſhrub ; native of England, 


and ready to grow wherever the common hawthorn will. 


In the common advantages of a hedge, it is ſecond to 
none except the hawthorn, which indeed exceeds all in that 


fingle uſe, and would be preferable to all others, if no good 


could be expected from a hedge but as a fence. But there 


may be a great deal more benefit from hedges not only ex- 
pected, but eaſily obtained. In firmneſs of wood, this is equal 
to the hawthorn, and the thorns are as formidable; they 
do not riſe as in the bramble, from the bark only, but as 
thoſe of the hawthorn, from the wood. The | 
itſelf is of a taller growth than even the hawthorn ; and if 
pleaſing the eye be an article of any conſequence, its leaves 
are of a handſomer ſhape, and brighter colour. The cir- 
cumſtance in which it is inferior to the hawthorn, is, 
tbat the branches are not ſo numerous; ſo that it natu- 
rally does not form ſo thick a hedge. Far be it from us to 
lead the farmer into errors: he muſt not depend upon it 
alone; but if he will raiſe a hedge with alternate plants of 
the common hawthorn and the buckthorn, it will anſwer 
all his purpoſes as a fence, as well as if it were of the haw- 


ſhrub 


thorn alone; and there will be a very great advantage in the 


If it were only for the uſe apothecaries. make of the 


ber ib; the advantage would be ſomething; for ſyrup 
of buckthorn is a medicine in very general yſe : but 


beſide this, the colour called by painters ſap green, is made 
from them; and on both theſe accounts they bring a conſi- 
derable price: but the article for which we particularly re- 
commend the ſhrub, is of another kind. The bark is a 


very ſtrong and laſting yellow colour for dying. This is 
not only uſeful ſimply in itſelf, but in the management of 
other colours, and may be an article worthy, in a particu- 


lar manner, of the attention of that excellent ſociety now 
eſtabliſhed for the improvement of arts and commerce. It 
is the province of the naturaliſt to examine what may be 
uſeful; and of the farmer, to make the tryal ; but it is 
theirs to honour and reward thoſe who ſhall ſucceed. 
Genius is uſually poor, and many valuable improvements 


+ die in the hands of their inventors, or enrich other coun- 
tries which pay their writings that attention their own 
deny. N 1. : 7 5 | : Y (or A 


In a period when the ſpirit of enquiry is at its height, And 
TT 25 | x 
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the general neglect of what is uſeful is in no lower a condi- 
tion, ſuch a ſociety ſeems to have been inſpired by that pro- 


* 


of a few, perhaps regards this. | | 
That an uſeful addition may be made to the articles 
employed in dying, by introducing the buckthorn, is not 
only reaſonable to think, from what we ſee, in chewing 
the bark of that ſhrub, or in the other eaſy ways of trial, 
which fall within the reach of private hands; but from the 
experience of other kingdonis. It has always been uſed in 
ſome parts of Germany, among other ingredients for that 
purpoſe; and Linnæus, in his journey into the northern pro- 
vinces of Sweden, found it in common uſe there for the 
A ee e 7 ED 19S; ** 
The colour that it gives is a ſtrong and bright yellow; 
and there is with it a glow of purple, which may be in- 
ereaſed or diminiſhed, according to the management of the 
bark, and to the other ingredients which may be added to 
it. There is ſomething fingular in the colour, which it 
yields moſt freely; and it js as beautiful as it is peculiar : 


dence which has the care of ſtates, and which, for the merit 


one would not imagine that it was the effect of any one in- 


gredient. That the farmer may not fear having ſome ad- 
vantage from planting this ſhrub in his hedges, we have 
W before the price its berries will obtain; and have di- 
rected the planting it in ſuch a manner, that his hedge will 
be as good a fence, as if it were of hawthorn entire: and 
for his farther-encouragement with regard to the colour that 
may be made fron the bark, I ſhall add this proof, that a 
colour for painting may be made of it. I have extracted 
ſuch a one from this bark; and I do not yet know, that 
any vegetable ſubſtance will yield this body of colour, 
which does not alſo afford, with a much eaſier manage- 
ment, a liquor for the ſervice of the dyer. 


CHAP. LXXX, 
A colour prepared from this bark. 


freſh and fine buckthorn bark, from the middles of the 
branches; its weight was ſome ounces above: three pounds. 
J cut it to pieces, bruiſed it in a marble mortar, and worked 
in with it, by degrees, two quarts and a pint of common 
water, beating and grinding the bark freſh with every ad- 
dition of the water, till the whole was very ſtrong with it. 


5 
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* June 1756, I pulled from the wood a quantity of 
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214 BUCKTHORYN. 
I ſet this by ſix bours, then poured to it an ounce of oil 
of tartar per deliquium, and putting the whole into a 
large earthern pipkin, I ſet it over a goats tug heat, and 
after an hour and half let it boil ; ſtirring it from time to 
time with. an ivory if! wn pag 
When it had boiled gently a quarter of an hour, I preſ- 
ſed the liquor gently from the bark, and filtered it through. 
a coarſe paper, it afforded. a moſt ſtrong and clear yellow 
While the liquor was filtering, I diſſolved ſome common 
alum jn a little far water, and when the whole was done, 


- poured the yellow liquor into a baſon, and gradually put to 


it ſome of the ſolution of allum. By degrees, the liquor 
eurdled, the yellow matter got together, and after a little 
time, 1 put this alſo into a funnel, Jined with the ſame coarſe 
ei, , cg are, V 
When all the liquor was cone, off, there remained a 
fine ſtrong yellow matter: to this I put freſh water, with- 
out taking it out of the filter, and when this liguor bad run 
thro? I put in more water, till there was no taſte of alum 
in the clear liquor that came through the filter. There 
now remained, in the paper within the funne}, an exceed- 
ing fine yellow pulpy ſubſtance. I laid the aper, with this 
upon it, on a chalk ſtone, which preſently ſucked yp the 
greater paft of tte 'moiſture ; and then taking it off from the 
paper with the ivory knife, I laid it on another, and lay- 
ing that on the chalk ſtone, left it to be perfectly dried, 

Thus I obtained a fine paint, the ſame thing in yellow 


that carmine'is in red; which I have uſed in the. colouring 


ſome figures of plants, and which has ſtood to this time 
unaltered, and has been particularly admired by all who have 
WA apan; the Annes. Cn EG an ad a 

This is all I have had opportunities of doing by way of 


proof; of the uſe of the bark of þuckthorn jn dying; but 


think there is no room to doubt that it will anſwer that 


- Purpoſe, ſince the colour I obtained in a ſolid form, was no 


other than what had before been in the liquor; and any 


dying liquor, made from a vegetable ſubſtance,” will, by 


the fame procedure, which is well known to the lake may 
kers, afford its colour in the ſame form, Logwood, which 
makes a fine red liquor for dying, affords, in the ſame 
manner, a fine bodied colour; and fo do the generality of 


others. Dr. Shaw, wh has delivered the general method 


of making the lake colours, in very expreſſive accurate 
TA N N | *. has Ss * +> & by terms, 
2 


terms, Wett Wale wh che of many new. paints nd ; 


dyes may be diſcovered by ſuch experiments; and this bark, 

ſo eaſily. obtained in any quantity, promiſes very fairly to 
de one, It would coſt the farmer very little to try: 

one of ene premiums of the ſociety before named, would 


be a eber AR? x to bin ta Ui the "ES 
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0 1 A p. LXXEXL 
Of the black alder. 


| PHERE | is a ſecond ſhrub of the 18 in cds de- 
gree, of the buckthorn, which ſhould not be omitted 
when we have mentioned the laſt; though it is inferior in 
its qualities, and more limited in its uſe: this is the black 
alder. Its bark, in the ſame manner as that of the buck- 
thorn, gives a yellow colour, and may deſerve trial: it is 
a paler yellow than the other; ; and has nothing of the pur- 
pliſh hae of that, but it is not leſs elegant. The ber- 
ries of this ſhrub alſo contain a green colour, which will 
* anſwer very well in the colouring woolen cloths. . 
The dif 
and i}N- -growing ſhrub; eaſily broke, even ſo as to have ob- 
tained its, common Latin name thence, FRANGULA ; and 


that it is deſtitute of thorns. It cannot therefore anſwer 


as a hedge ſhrub, nor be brought into univerſal uſe fo ea- 
ſily: but ſince it certainly contains theſe uſeful principles, 
it will be very well worth while to raiſe it in thoſe places, 
where, there are ſoils that give the opportunity; eſpecially as 
thoſe grounds are good for little elſe. 

If the farmer have a piece of boggy or wet ground about 
the ſkirt of a coppice, he can plant nothing that will grow 
better in it than this ſhrub. We ſee an inſtance of this near 


London, on Hampſtead-heath, where the ſhrub flouriſhes in 


a hedge, where the water of the principal bog diſcharges 
itſelf; Saad where enough of tz bark may be, at any time, 
procured for a trial. 


There is alſo another reaſon why it would be worth 


while to raiſe it in particular places ; for the ſtriped branches 


have their uſe. They burn to a kind of charcoal which is 
very uſeful in gunpowder : and conſequently, if the farmer, 
who * raiſe it, live in the neighbourhood of a powder- 


mill, roduce- will be of to much the more value. 
enden ſhould always be ck in | ming, and 
P 4 what 


Ties co 


advantage that attends this. is, that it is a weak 
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fon of my enquiring with what it had been done. In France 
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416 WATER HOARHOUND. 


What we propoſe to the huſbaridman, ſhould elaim alſo, in 4 


peculiar manner, the regard of country gentlemen. They 


can beſt run the little riſque there is in trials of things pro- 


poſed for publick utility, and à patriot ſpirit could never 
exert itſelf more hondurably. The raiſing a few of theſe 
fhrubs would be no expence, and ſuch perſons have influ- 
ence, by means of their connections and dependents, to 
bring theſe things to a trial. The expence at which this na- 
tion imports many vf the ingredients uſed in dying, is a very 


conſiderable thing, and there is reaſon to believe a great 


part of it may be ſaved by making a proper. uſe of the pro- 
duce of our own count 7. 8 


Of water hoarbound, 


NDER the conſideration of colours for the uſe of dy- 
ing, which may be obtained from the products of our 
bwn kingdom, it would be wrong to overlook'the antient 
black, which our anceſtors obtained from WATER HOAR- 
HOUND, @ weed ſo abundant on the ſides of ditches, that 
we need not recommend its culture, only the gathering of 


it where nature offers it. The uſe of galls has ſuperſeded 


that of this plant, becauſe they are more eaſily managed; 
but it is not always that the moſt convenient ingredients are 
the beſt. We have taught the Chineſe the art of colouring 
their ware with powder blue, which they did before with 


an ingredient of a ſuperior nature, made by themſelves. But 


the China ware is the worſe for it; and they have reaſon, 


who prefer the old blue fo vaſtly. 1 fuck 


Perhaps ſomething of this nature may have happened with 
regard to this pla. The black, which we dye in Eng- 


land, is not nearly equal to that of France. "Thoſe , who 
Have the ſecret there, are wiſe enough to preſerve it; but it 
would be no unnatural thought to ſuppoſe they may ule in- 
gredients we do not. Whether this be at all the caſe, 


is impoſſible to ſay ; much leſs whether this herb be one; 
yet there are circumſtances that point out ſomething like it. 
Many years ſince I ſaw, in the weſt of England, coarſe 


wobdllen ſtockings, which the farmers wives had madè from 


the ſheerings of their own flock, and died with this herb and 5 
copperas. I remember that the deepneſs of the colour ap- 
peared particular to me at that time, and was indeed the rea- 


alſo, 


— 


eines top 


alſo, it is certain, this hefb is gathered for ſome purpoſes 


in many parts of the kingdom, and is fold dry as well as 
green. Tam not aware of any other uſe of it, for it is un- 
known in medicine. If we put theſe circumſtances toge- 
ther, may there not appear à probability that the French 
uſe this plant in their black dye? Probably it would not 
anſwer well, or not conveniently alone; but it is worth a 


trial, if our dyers could be brought to make it, whether 


this plant may not be employed to advantage, particularly in 
the dying of the fine black cloths, either alone or with 


galls; and in what proportion. 


4 


perhaps be alſo uſeful here. 


If it ſhould be found of uſe in this reſpect, the quantity 
of it which nature offers on the banks of our ditches, is 
very great; but we need not be limited to this alone, for no- 
thing can be more eaſy, than to propagate it in abundance: 
the root is perennial and ſpreading, and the place of growth 
is land of no other value. The fides of ditches alway 
waſte ſome ground, and theſe are the natural place of the 


y__ it is abundant throughout the neighbourhood of 


ondon ; and indeed, ſo far as I have ſeen, through the 


whole kingdom. The farmer' who has a mind to ſee it 


growing, may find abundance of it on the ditch-bank going 
to Ranelagh, a little on the fide of the bridge that goes over 


the Chelſea water-works. ' It might be planted as we have 


directed, for buckbean ; and every piece of the root would 
grow: the banks would ſoon be covered. ee e 80 


- CHAP. LXXXIIL 
8 „ Gyn 


1 * ERE is a kind of ſcabious common in our me2- 


dow and paſture grounds, the flowers of which are of 

a fine deep blue, and of a globular ſhape ; they ripen in the 
beginning of July. The leaves of this plant contain ſo ſtrong 
a juice, that it is uſed in N places in. dying, and might 
Che root appears bitten off to- 


wards the bottom, for which reaſon it is called devil's bit; 


a name given alſo, for the ſame reaſon, to a kind of hawk- 


weed, and ſome other plants, whoſe virtues. (according to 


the fables of thoſe times) the devil was ſuppoſed to have 
envied to mankind : but this will eafily be known from all 


the others, by the freſh and ſtrong green colour of its leaves, 


and the beautiful blue of its flowers. 


The juice the leaves contain is of the nature of that 
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218 SQUINANCY WORT. 
the leaves. of woad well known in the * trade, only 
that it is of a pure and perfect green. The Swedes, who 


uſe it for dying woollen goods, call it by a name expreſſing 
a kind of woAD, fn 5 . 5 


8 ; e WESSON Th OBO . F300 Lav 1th on 
Ihe plant is ſo common in aur paſtures, and there is ſo 


much appearance of its anſwering to the Character given of 
it by thoſe who have uſed it in the northern nations, that 


certainly it will be worth gathering and trying. The manage- 
ment of the leaves ſhould be the ſame with that of the 


leaves of woad, which we have directed at large in a pre- 
ceding part of this work, and need not repeat here; and 
as it Would coſt only gathering for a trial, we cannot but 
recommend it. The leayes ſhould be taken up in 
May, before the ſtalks appear, for they then contain the 
richeſt and the moſt abundant juice, If the- ſucceſs an- 


ſwers what is related of it, the propagation will be very 


eaſy, for it is a perennial plant, and encreaſes at the root 
„ 4 P. SHEN: 

35 . . Of ſquinancywort. | | 
W HERE we have poſitive knowledge, we ſhall enlarge 
upon the articles propoſed for the improvement of the 


. 
Ep 


* farmer's buſineſs : but where only the report of others comes 


before us without perſonal experience, . leſs will be ſaid upr 
on the ſubject: but as the intent is to cover ground of little 
value with uſeful products, we ſhall omit nothing which 


comes recommended upon good authority. We treat here 


of a ſmall and unconſidered weed, common enough upon 
ſome grounds, which produce little of yalue, and capable 
of being produced abundantly. in others; concerning which 
we have undoubted teſtimony, not only that it may be uſed 
in dying, but that it is ſucceſsfully. in ſome parts of the 
world: ſuppiying the place of MADDER .. 
Squjinancywort is a plant of the ſame claſs with madder, 
though much ſmaller; and we have obſerved, in the in- 
trodùction to this part of our work, that plants of the ſame 
claſs uſually poſſeſs the ſame qualities; therefore, it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that there is truth in what is aſſerted 
concerning its uſe in dying. Farther north the plant is 
yet more common than with us, and there is undoubt- 
ed teſtimony, that it is there uſed for a red colour ſuc- 
1 | 5 ceſsſully. 


SQUINANCYT: WOR Ti ang 


ceſofully, We are, with great pains, in „ at this 
— — madder in this 3 and there is 
reaſon to think we ſhall ſucccerd : but theugh we ſhould 


not raiſe that plant, which is ere of another king 


dom, there can be no doubt of our ſucceeding, in this? 
8 an abfolute weed in our own; And there is a 


farther advantage, that, whereas madder requires a rich 
ſoil, this plant ne; en an 3 aſe bamenneſt hil- 
ly proves. Men nee Nate 


* H A P. LXXI 
* Deſeription of the plant. 
85 quinancy WORT isalow fall har, e 


green colour. The reot is large and long, of a deep o- 


—.—9 the qutſide, and of an orange hue within. The 
ſtalks are ſmooth and about eight inches high; the leaves 
are alſo ſmooth and narrow; they grow about the lower 
pack of the plant, four at a joint, and in the upper part two. 
The flowers ſtand at the top in a kind of tuft, and they are 
little and reddiſh : ſometimes they are white, but in thoſe 
plants, which have the flowers of the reddiſh tinge, there 
is uſually ſome red alſo on the lower part of the ſtalk, 
and the root of ſueh is beſt, It is a. ſingular. obſervation, 
that in the northern countries, where this root is uſed at 


this time inſtead of madder, the flowers are conſtantly 


white. With us they are uſually reddiſh, and we haue 
therefore more reaſon to depend upon the colour from the 
root. 
We have i it common engugh on hilly ground. The Suſ- 
ſex hills, and thoſe in Cambridgeſhire, abound with it, where 
the ſoil is chalky ; and Law a great deal of it very d 
upon a hill near High Wycombe, laſt 


year. 
In any of theſe places, or in 3 a like kind, 2 | 


nough ef the root may. be, taken 2p to e. a fair trial; 
and if it ſhall be found to ſuoceed, — 4 can be eaſier 


than cultivating i on thoſe billy places, where we d. it 


naturally wild. | 
One thing I have alſo. obſerved, which. may lead us to 

think, that without planting or raiking. it by art, we a 

not give it a fair trial. 

On the bills near Wycombe, there is a.conkderable.c cover- 

ing of of gp of ſome length og the ground wherein it grows; 

og t . and in ſome 

| 1 
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220 BASTARD ALKANET. 


there was ſtone juſt under the coat of the earth, and where 
that ſurface was bare. The condition of the root varies 
conſtantly according to this difference 1: where the graſs is 


moſt in quantity, che root of the ſquinancy wort is paleſt, 
here that is ſhorter and leſs, as on the downs, the root 
of this plant is more coloured; and moſt of all where it is 


naked. The reaſon is not difficult to gueſs, for the perfec- 
tion of ſeveral roots depends upon the drineſs of the ſoil 


 Whereinthey grow; and the power of the ſun : Valerian root, 
ſo famous in nervous diſorders, never has its virtue, except 


when it has grown on heaths; and vines yield no good 


wine, except the roots run near the ſurface, where the ſun 


can warm then. Fs 2 

For theſe reaſons, and from what we ſee in experience, 
probably the roots of this plant will ſucceed much better when 
they are raiſed in cultivated ground, than they do naturally 
under a coat of graſs ; they will be large, becauſe they will 
have more nouriſhment, and they will be better coloured, 
þecauſe they are more open to the ſun. This ſhould direct 
the firſt trial to be made with roots taken up on bare hills; 


* 


5 and even theſe will be inferior to what would be raiſed by 


culture, t e io n N 6.7 488 . . 5 
The owner of land, which is of the proper kind, is in- 
tereſted in this diſcovery ; for he may encreaſe its value 
many times over, and he will all the time be doing the moſt 
acceptable ſervice toj his country, . 


C&D. LEAEVL. | 


Ls W E are to add to the roots which may be uſeful in dy- 


ing, that of a weed common in our corn fields, and 
which we have for many ages known by the name of baſ- 


. tard alkanet ; though we never tried how far it would imi- 


tate the qualities of that plant, from the reſemblance to 


Whoſe exterior form it gained this appellation. The quali- 


ties of alkanet we know very well; and thoſe from whom 


we purchaſe that root, make us pay a very large price for 


it. This we have at home, and there is all the reaſon ima- 
ginable to believe it contains the ſame properties : perhaps 


in a more remiſs degree; perhaps not. The redneſs of the 


root has appeared ſo peculiar to the botanical writers, that 
they have in general made that cireumſtance a part of its 
1 5 ; 


ROOT COCHINEAT: 241 
name; and in Denmark. t is 4 comment paint among the 


vul ar. 2 ff 
It is one of * roots very welt worth trying here; and 
Aince i it grows wild in our cultivated lands, on almoſt all "ſoils, 
and in none is hetter conditioned: than on the pooreſt, there 
is no doubt but that if cultivated as other uſeful herbs, and 
E fields W it would be much finer than we now 
ge „„ 
The plant i is a foot 5 half high, with a few ro ugh 
leaves, and little white flowers ; an. unſightly weed. The 
time for pulling up the roots for trial of their colour, ſhquld 
be a lia before the ſtalk riſes for flowering; ; for that ĩs * 
time when the j juices of the root are in their e 
fection. Enough of it 7 be pulled up in a few hours 
in moſt places; and a trial may be made in the manner of 
that, the particulars of which have been given in the account a Pr 
of the buckthorn bark, a private perſon cannot well do more; "4 
for the dyers is a (ETA 4 not to be underſtood without due = 
information; and. he. would be ve 7; raſh, who ſhould ji 
a thing incapable of uſe, becauſe he did not know. how to ; 
uſe it in a profeſſion which he 221 not underſtand. The - 1 
beſt trial would be to get a dyer honeſtly to uſe it. And FI 
this, though perhaps too difficult to be brought about by a Wu 
private perſon, might be rendered ay * the N of ki 
that ant we. have named. = 
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. ts Ix of. root cochineal, | 5 


Te 0 the gk which 1 may be uſed i in dying) we 

to add an inſet which our own fields ord, eu 
which has hitherto been neglected by us; though in Po- 
land, and ſome other of the northern nations, it affords a 
colour ſo like the ſcarlet rain. chat. it has been called by 
a like name. 

| The inſect lives about the roots 5 plants, and thence 
has been called the root kermes, and root cochineal ; as 


. alſo the root grain, the Poliſh grain, and Poliſh co- 


ching. 

This ans Which i is ſmall and ume in $M is 
found in Poland, about the roots of a peculiar ſpecies of 
knot graſs, or ſcleranthus ; and it has been imagined, that 
it belonged ſolely to that plant, and was its natural pro- 
duction. In the ſame manner kermes, or the ſcarlet | grain, 

| | Was 


. n00T COCHINENT: 


once thought to be che fruit of titè ſhrub that bears it; 
and cochineal the, feed of the opuntia. The en uiries of 
thoſe who ſtudy 


thoſe trees and plants, and ſuch is the rot cochineal. 


al biftory, have no tabght us bet- 
ter: we know theſe feyeral Fads are inſects feeding on 


have in England the plant from which this valuable dye is 


obtained in Poland 3 Hor is it peculiar, as has been thought, 


to that one kind alone: but there yet remains a doubt 


whether the ſame inſet, found at the roots of other plants, 
has, ot has not, the fame qualities. For the herb from 
Which it is gathered in Poland, though'athative of England, 


is not common here; though fome others. which afford the ; 


ſame opportunity are. 5 Ae Fatty 
Fhis is a point that muſt not taluly de determined: it is 


of conſequence enough. to deſetve # trial; and we muſt 


have experience for it, not opinion. 
Plumier found, on ſeveral kinds of teens! the very ſame 


* 


inſect, which, when taken fromthe puntta, is true cb- 


chineal ; but though thefe had all the other characters and 
quilitles of the atiimal, they had —_ 
ERS is n of of pain | what we 


N av 4, 


hens by is no uch juice in the knot 1 "On ich a 2 
liſh inſects feed ; and it is therefore Hatural enough to 


think, the dye is in the creature itſelf originally, and is not 


dependant upon what it eats. If ſo, it is certain we 
to uſh the enquiry; for we have it in England. 
Tha found 1. at the roots of ſotne of the common 
Wes; ; at thoſe, of the purple ſp 5 in Hyde · park, 
and at the heads of the roots of ſer al praffes 8 eſpecially in 
bas h and dry foils. 
Experiments made with wet; ode iow whether 'or 
not they have the colour ;. and if they have, it will be foon 
„ found 2 ſo on what roots they delight to feed, 

The care of ſo ſmall an inſet may appear at firſt a 
ſtrange propofal; but in the things uſed in commerce, great 
attention is paid to leſſer bung The cochineal, of ſuch 
- vaſt importance to the paniards, is an inſect very little 
larger than this; and yet it is regularly bred, and managed 
upon the plant whereon it feeds. The ſame -kind of care 
would doubtleſs anſwer as well, in reſpe& to the propaga- 
tion and produce of this kind: the only — is, "i 

ther 


the ins $2 
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"oe; in England. it affords the colour which is its only 
value. 
Since the writing the preceding account, I found a vaſt 
quantity of theſe inſets about the roots of the common 
| creeping *MOUSE-EAR, on a bank near Paddington; and 
taking up the ſame plant in other places, I have obſerved | 
5 ** this creature en but not ee is found 
about it. 


c H A p. Lxx xy. 
_ Of wild marjoram. 


＋* H E wild thitforuin or origanum, which Abtes out 
road ſides in many parts of England, and which is 
uſed in medicifle; is in W put alſo to the ſervice of 'a 
colouring herb in dying. There is, in the tranſactions of 
the academy at Stockholm, an account of its effect on 
woollen mahufaQtures ; ard the colour it is ſaid to give 
them is a ſtrong, but not elegant purple. Theſe things 
ate abundantly worth trying here; for it is poffble, that if 
employ ed ache with more kill, "their colour might prove 
etter; and it is beyond all doubt, that in various mix- 
- ures they would be alſo uſeful,” The colour nature ſpreads 
upon the ftalk and flowery heads of this plant, was the 
firſt e's = "the Swedes received of this q in it; 
and per haps” there may de ſome good uſe made of this, by 
extending the trial to ſuch plants, as natura W. change to 
| fine and lowing colours, at or after their ma 
The K cranefbill, called herb Robert, Wehe 
a red fat; and tdward autumn, tlie whole plant becomes 
** a very high and florid'fearlet. 'This happen long be- 
fore its period of decay, for it continues in this ſtate _ 
ering and ripening ſeeds. The tutſan is anothet very re 
-matkable inſtance among the plants of our own! growth ; 
"and athong"thoſe we have from other countries the com- 
mon cfeepet: the leaves of this often turn wholly red in 
autumn. Tie Swedith obfervation would lead one to 
examine whether theſe pla t do not at all times contain 
a fed Guilt, able of üſe 2; though it is i at 
one ſeaſon a ew il t 
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which are its flowers ; brown in 


Yar 1 "6t £1 1777 . ep be ai cf: 257 
ec H * P. ILXXXI. e de 
3197 the rruſlaceous livertuo rt. 


T H 1 old names of plants have been g given, often ia 4 
ang arbitrarily; and from their having been attributed 

to various plants, we ſcarce: know, in many writers wha 
have not conſidered botany, what is meant by them. This 
name liverwort is an- inſtance : we call a 2 leafy ſub- 
ſtance thus, which is found 7on the fides of wells; hr A 
rey one upon®heaths ſuppoſed to cure the bite of a mad 
5 : but what we mention in the preſent inſtance, as uſe- 
ful in dying, is a very FRINGE kind from both, Its place 
of growth is the bare urface of a tock, and its form no 
other than that of 4 grey cruſt, w 12 a few hollow parts 
e middle, and white 


* 
* * 


round the edge. | 
We import: from the Canaries. a ſubſtance very much of 


the nature of this, though. of a ſomewhat different f. form ; 
andd chere is evidence from experience. made in other e 


ries, that this has equal value. It tinges any Sing, with 
2 fine deep purple « colour, © Nor i is this the o ni ſubſtance of 


the lame Kind to be found ir 5 ur country, het | ay be of 


ſervice in dying: it may be in our power not to ſup- 
.ply..the jk of the 6 ele of the Canaries Ay Products 
which h nature offers to us at bome, but to excel it 
moſs kinds have many great qualities, which have n not been 
regarded ſufficiently ; and this of containing A Wake So- 
3 one. If the preſent ſpecies ſhould bh foi 05 uſeful i in 
England, there i is abundance of it to be co Ile ed in man 
places; UN onl a. the ſurfaces. of rocks are. covered wit 
it, but al and any other lace where ſtone is ex- 
poſed to 5 N quarter; of the heavens ;. this i is not 
the only quarter, but 55 is the principal where this moſs 
is found. de ſee our churches, which ſtand very much ex- 


poſed on the weſt front, covered with it; While the ſides 


and oppoſite end are not Without i it, but have! it in much 
leſs quantity. | 
Dillenius, who has publiſhed 2 hiſtory | of the moſſes, 
mentions this ſpecies as being able to afford an legs ant red 
dye; and he quotes an a of great credit, C elſus, for 
the obſervation. We find alſo, upon enquiry, that the 
on in many of the northern kingdoms uſe it; nor is 
his Ge only kind which wag that natural quality: there is a 
| common 


* 


# 


[ 
* 


* 
. 


3 
f 
* 


ee e ee 


* 


whole nation. / ᷣ ⁰ͤœ : ̃]⅛ Z it es 
"Theſe are not all the moſs kinds from which we may ex- 
pect this benefit. Our excellent ! ay ment ty 
forts of the ſame cruſtaceous claſs, 
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common grey moſs that grows on pales and trees, ragged at 
the edges, and black underneath, which the ſame ;people 


uſe alſo in dying the ſame elegant colour: and Linnæus, in 


his peregrinations, made the ſame obſervation, and ment 
tions, in very particular terms, the extreme beauty of the 
colour. Theſe are common in England, and may be col- 
lected with little labour, and in vaſt abundance ; nor is 


. * 1 


there any fear of deſtroying them by gathering. 


as 


The gardener knows when he clears his orchard. trees of 
moſs, that it is very ready in its growth again; and that on 
old boards much more, and on rocks moſt of all. The 
reaſon is plain; the roots are perennial, and getting into the 
crevices, they cannot be diſlodged. by taking off the ſuper- 
ficial part. Every piece of them is ready to ſhoot up a 


new plant; and the clearing away the old ſurface, only 


gives it air for the new ſhooting. This is the caſe in the 
perennial rooted muſhrooms, as has been lately moſt di- 
ſtinctly ſhewn, on account of the Italian muſhroom ſtone. 
The roots lie buried, and at certain periods fend up new 
plants; and the part where they reach the air, is always 


fertile. Therefore in this cafe, an old barn that is covered 
with one of theſe kinds of moſs, may be a conſiderable ad- 
dition to the farmer's income; eſpecially an. old wall, or 


* þ 


"the weſtern ſurface 5 hill. There is no probability 


that men of ſo diſtinguiſhed characters as Celſus and Dil- 


lenius, Linnæus and the reſt, who aſſert the fact upon their 
own knowledge, mould deceive mankind. One of thetr 
names would be ſufficient authority; and the thing being eſta- 


bliſhed, the reſt follows: the advantage is certain, and all 


that ſhould excite our wonder is the long neglect. 
The firſt kind we have mentioned is ſo thick, that the 


quantity, even from a moderate extent of wall, would be 
very great. Micheli, who had conſidered the moſſes with 
attention, mentions the extreme thickneſs of the maſſes in 
this, even in the name of it, and calls it the thickeſt of all. 


The trial would be eaſy; and if they prove equal to what 
We import at a large price, the benefit is not confined to the 
farmer, who has the immediate profit, but extends to the 


bf 


orts of the ſame cruſtaceous which ſhew their pur- 
ple colour externally, and are uſeful in a8 The one 


Ir. Ray mentions two 


elf in the fame 
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y with thoſe already named, bn AL and Walls. The 
Scher has broader leaves, with. Tmoeth: edges, and has 8 
Hind, of bladders at its edges ; this allo grows. on ſtones. 

Both theſe have the dying quality Rrongin. them; and both 
be had in quantity in many parts of England. 
"Few, like the firſt named! ind, afford 4 purple Ive; 
but the uſe of the moſſes in at article is not * .to 
that colour.” Ex very one [oe obſe N that 5 
mon yellow cruſtaceous moſs 87 Which makes a Td of golden 
roſes on old brick walls and boards eve where. 5 — 
London, and throughout the ingdom. The. quantity we 
have of this IS, to. great, that, "ſuppoling it. to be o of any 
uſe, the abundance of it is, a great article in its recom- 
e 3, and this ve aL Kd, Linnzus aſſures us, is uſed 


12 yd len in Wise ording a Way clegant 50 laſting | | 


YO. things, if brought; into uſe, will be fo, many addi- 
tions to the publick Wy as; well; as private, property; 


1190 the. Randle as well as the. country gentleman, ; have 
power to try. them, and 112 intereſted i it. 


ks the directions we have. given in a precedi 71 
5 book, for 75 working up ch of bee 725 be 
1 5 the. ſexyice of. the farmer 8 family, we. have; directed 
ſome cheap and common ingredients, for dying. it; cheſe 
Which we. 1 Os ve here added may be; tried in the 

- Dee 3. Oe are all familiar and common, and f will ſave 
even che ſmall” expence of. the purchaſe EE > others, and 
at the ſame time will ew what may be expected farther 
from them; how far experience in 10 Eagle of will 2 the 
doctrine of Ha countries, and which of eg be 


Hot worth esionie to introduce to the Pas. 
e e eee N I 
Of FR peculiar: lind of gef. Lcd 


5 „ * 


5 E have taken occaſion before to name tie! a Ce 
. and variety of Engliſh graſſes; but it may be uſeful _ 
here to confider the purpoſes to which this great variety may 
be made ſubſervient for the conyenience and Advantage of 
fe, for nature did not make them 1 in Faid 5 
We have, in many parts of this kingdom, a long rooted : 
; "Plant of the cyprus kind, which the writers on botany call 
rovorROOTRD, BASTARD n It is eaſily known by 
_ the farmer, mr it is very tall, and has tufts of brown 


heads, 


$3.44 


BASTARD CYPERUS. uy 
beach, like thoſe uf ruſhes growing one above another, all 
the way by the ſtalk. The ſtalk itſelf is round, but the 

leayes ate three edged,” and each edge is fetched like the 
teeth of a ſaw. Mr. Ray men in Cambridgeſhire, 

: Warwickſhire, and: Cornwall ; Nau d 2 ſeen it in moſt 

other counties. Its natural place of growing is the moſt 

wet ground; and the farmer who has ach will find his uſe 
implanting it. A very little trouble will do this, for its 
roots 2 . —. large, ahd there f n planen which ſpreads 

them ſo abun xy 445 

112 The worſt piece of wet Sound 8 nothing would 
grow, will, by a ys of theſe. roots, be: ſoon covered with 
a thick and firm turff; N abundance of the graſs, 

and rendering the place paſſable. The graſs is harſh when 

full grown; but while the leaves are arr tera tender, cat- 
tle will eat it, and nothing is more nour After this 
it grows to a very conſiderable heighth, 1 is then of all 
things the moſt excellent. by way of thatch, Its uſe in 

Norway has led the other northern kingdoms to a 5 
of it; and though it is ſo frequent in their wet grounds, 

that it need not be planted, they mow it annually for this 
pur poſe, and ſind it laſts in * 2 any other mate- 

rials vHhatſoever. The neceflities of the 1. er people in 
many parts ef England, reduce them to e recourſe to 
this ſort of covering for their houſes; and it would be 
greatly to their advantage to uſe this kind. The common 
thatch, even of the beſt ſort uſed with us, is liable to grow 
mouldy, and detay in à very little time, and always gives 
habitation to vermin: on the contrary, this laſts many 
years, and is, not ſubject to that inconvenience. Whatever 
is the reaſon, it is obferved in Denmark-that even birds do 
not: build in it. There is nothing diſguſtful i in it, to our 

apprehenſions; on the contrary, it is the ſweeteſt and 

"Ve of all the ſtraw or hay kind, and there is great 

advantage in being free from vermin without any inconve- 

nience. All the time the ground whereon this ſhould de 
planted, is what would bear nothing elſe; and is even re- 

2 — by this plant to beer n. which it had not 
etore. | 

The matting together of the roots of this plant is fo 

12 that many of the floating iſlands upon the northern 

lakes are formed of nothing elſe ; and after it has grown 

ſometime upon ſuch à ground, the moiſture being in great 
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as CRUS GRASS. 
firm wn the ſtuff may be cut up to the depth ef 
three ſpades for fuel. It makes a kind of turff, not 1 
to an true ee but; J uſeful where chat is _— 


Sonny. Om millet 2 5 5 ON hy 5 


Ls i 11 8 iö ankcher of the graſs kind e as * 
1 mer ſhould be acquainted; for there are peculiar ſpots 
on which it will be very uſeful, affording an abundant 
growth of excellent food for cattle, tough man elle 
would grow upon the place. 
It is a large and thick tufted graſs.” The leaves are 5 
merous, and very long; they are often near a yard in 
length, and their colour is a freſh and delicate green; they 
are of a tender ſubſtance, and the edges are a little rough. 
Vaſt multitudes of theſe riſe from the heads of the roots, 
and ſpread every way. They afford an excellent n 
riſhment; and horſes, oxen, and theep, are all = 
fond of them. 
I he ſtalk is a yard high, and has ſeveral tuſts of blackiſh 
.ruſhy flowers, growing upon it one over another. While 
it is young and tender, the cattle. are as fond of it as of the 
leaves; and indeed it is equally j Juicy) and is in a manner 
covered with them: four, five, or fix leaves uſually grow- 
ing on a ſtalk, and each ſurrounding it a n 1550 at the 
+ baſe. 
Ahe ground on, 3 this graſs delicht to grow is wet 
and ſhady. Theſe are qualities that render it unfit' for 
any other good kind; and the farmer often has ſuch on 
his land. I have ſcen it covering the ditch ſides, round 
the edges of woods, with a luxuriant quantity of excellent 
verdure, where, without ib cher woul have deen 
nothing. 
Ik the huſbandman, or ade ne have any ſpot 
of this kind, let him in autumn order a few roots of this 
to be planted, one at every yard diſtance, and they will 
ſoon meet and cover the whole ground; and from a piece 
of land which was before utterly uſeleſs, he will have 
"the advantage of better produce, than can be found on any 
piece of equal extent upon his ground. No ſhade i is too 
much for this graſs. I have even ſeen it luxuriant in the 
middle of thick woods; and in beech woods in particular, 
2 where there are plaſbyplaces, it n planted to a very great 
1 | account, 


1 


% 
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any value; and the growth of this, in ever ſo large a quan- 


oa 


tity,” being no way hurtful to the trees. A 
The farmer who has a mind to ſee the plant, may find 
it by the ſide of that little ditch, which wets a great part 
of the road from Pancraſs to Kentiſh town, and he will 
know it by our. deſcription. If he obſerves with what 


greedineſs cattle eat it, he will ſee we have ſpoke with 
reaſon as to their fondneſs for it; and he will find, by the 
ſequel, that it is not leſs wholeſome than pleaſant. 


„ 
O club headed ruſh. 
FH E common ruſhes produce their flowers toward the 
top, but not abſolutely at thè top of the ſtalk; they 


burſt out ſideways at a little diſtance below the ſummit : 
but there is one kind which, on the contrary, bears them 


at the very top in form of a club: it has been, for that 


| reaſon, called the club headed ruſh, and it is this of which 


we ſpeak here. It grows in brooks and rivulets in vaſt 


abundance, and ſometimes on very wet ground. We 


would have the farmer know the uſe of every thing; and 


this which he uſually neglects, and ſuffers to decay where 


it is, will ſave him a great deal in the feeding up of his 


hogs, anſwering the purpoſe of .peaſe, and giving the fat of 
thoſe creatures more firmneſs, and a better flavour, 

There is nothing they are ſo fond of; and they devour 
the whole, root as well as ruſhes. Let the farmer, who 
has a quantity of this plant in his waters, drag it out as he 
wants it, and give it the hogs. as they are feeding up. 
Wherever he drags it out, let him leave a few roots, and 
there will ſoon be an abundant ſupply again; or if he has 


water proper for the produce when there is yet none, let 
him take up a few bunches from ſome a." brook, 
a 


and juſt put them into the ſide of his own water, faſtening 


them with pegs to the bank; they will quickly fix them- 


felves, and ſpread over the water. He cannot miſtake the 
kind of ruſh, for the club-like head is a plain and diſtinctive 
character, and there is no care required to make it grow; 
on the contrary, when it has once got footing, nothing is 


more difficult than to extirpate it: for every fragment of 
the root that happens to be left in the water, will float to 
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230 SPIKED REED GRASS: 
the bank, and there OE; will begin the ops 
of a new quantity. 

| Hogs are not the only creatures which will eat it, Horſes 
are fond of it; and I have always ſeen that it rer wo : 
| them, and was a healthy and heartening food: . | 
If the profit from fuch- articles as theſe be ſmall, has ex 
penee is nothing. They grow where no other uſeful pro- 

duce. would; and every little addition is worth the farmer's. 

notice. Mary a brook that runs for miles through 2 far- 
mer's ground, is covered with this plant; which grows and 


dies unregarded ; though if the expence alone of gathering 4 


it were allowed, the brook would be 11 in value to 55 
| veral acres of the beſt 12 the ground. 


15 85 of ſites a 1 . . 


T H I S is "ber of the water ** e afrow 

grow unregarded by rivers, and which may be eafily 
made to cover the: uſeleſs: ground about-the banks of brooks | 
and ditches, with a moſt valuable food for cattle. 
The graſs is common — and- eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
The leaves riſe in looſe tufts, and they are large and broad 
they reſemble in ſhape the leaves ot reeds, but that. 
are ſomething ; whe 99 and their colour i is hs fame whitiſ 
ox greyith green. 
The ſtalk is five foot high. . Itis jointed, and has ſs 

on it like thoſe from the root; and at its top ſtands a ſpike 
of an irregular form, like that upon the rough-leaved graſs 
in meadows. This is not large in proportion to the plant: 
jt is naturally of a ** _ but ſometimes it mw 
with a tinge of purple. 

The natural — of. growth and this tia; is the wet 
fide of a ditch, pond, or brook. Sour and uſeleſs: 
often naturally grow in ſuch places; and it will be vaſtly ; 
worth the farmers while to ag theſe, and n che Fe- 
ſent kind in their place. | 
It may be propagated either by tho coed or root 35 but he 
root is the moſt certain way, and the trouble is very little. 
The labour of a few days in autumn will deſtroy one ſort, 
and plant the other; and one planting is ſufficient, ſor it is 


natural to char kind of ground, and never will —_— | 
Gn: Ihe; it 1088 


Ibe manner of plantivg thoul be the fans, in all cheſs . 
3 Finds; 


£ 
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kinds; when the growth already upon the ſpot is rank and 
utterly uſeleſs, it mould be torn up and deſtroyed, and a 
ſufficient quantity of the roots of the ir ad ſhould be 
planted in its place. When the mn e is I 
of this bad character, it Will be enough to open the ſur- 
face in various places, and let in ſome of the roots of the 
better kind, which will ſoon make their way, and pro- 
f ²˙ f ²˙ Le Ce as 
| This is more needed throughout the Kingdom than c 
be well imagined : even in the paſtures about London, 
where food for cattle is of ſuch vaſt value, it is ſurprifing | 
what a loſs is ſuffered by the neglect. I have @bſerved in 1 
many of theſe grounds, the ditch banks, and the paſture —_ 
for ſome ſpace beyond them, covered with graſſes and rufhes 
which no creature will eat; while they would have pro- _ "8m 
duced this excellent reed graſs in ſuch abundance, as to 0 Þ 
have equalled a conſiderable portion of the beſt of the _ 
ground. There are no cattle, of whatfoever kind, but Wl 
eat this greedily; and it affords. abundant and excellent. Wt 
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nouriſhment, . The farmer's care, when he has this grass 1 
naturally, or by his own good conduct, on the ground, _ 
muſt be to prevent its running up to ſtalk ; for that exhauſts ; 1 
the root, and prevents the free growth of the leaves, and 
their due nouriſhment. This is very eaſily done; for a ""þ 
labourer going along the ground with a 1 may cut off 

all the ſtalks at a ſmall height above the leaves with a few 
ſtrokes: and once doing this is ſufficient; for when the 
flowering root is taken off in this graſs, it ſends up no 
e ede Sb 


8 n ee 1 
et te, 0; Of RN een e 


O R farmers diſtinguiſh two or three particufar kinds 1 
of graſs, which they find excellent in paſturage, but 
they might very advantageouſly carry that obfervation a 
great deal farther. - The graſs called the greater mouſe-tail 
_ graſs, and by ſome the long ear'd cat's-tail graſs, always 
affords excellent feeding, and at the time of mowing, a 
AR Ms i A a: = 
It grows, moſt favourably in damp meadows; and it i 
thai IT be by all means encouraged in them, not only be- 1 
cauſe it is a very ſweet Eras in itſelf, but becauſe the ſamo - Ki 
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232 GREAT WATER GRASS. 


** The farmer needs not tear up other grafs for hö, ne 
emp it root by root: we are not about to recommend to 
him practices fo chimerical ; but by a very eaſy. proceſs, he 
may enrich his worſt wet meadow. land with this to great 
e operon oben ons 
Firſt jet him know the kind diſtinctly. The leaves are 
very numerous, and they are narrow ; ſharp pointed, and 
of a freſh and fine green. The ſtalk is two foot high ; and 
at its top ſtands a long and flender ear; rounded and ſome- 
What harſh to the touch, and armed with ſhort upright 
| beards. © At firſt it is green; but when it grows toward 
ripeneſs, it becomes purpliſh. This is the natural ſtate; 
but ſometimes from defective nouriſhment it is white, The 
leaves of this are caten generally by all forts of cattle, the 
larger and the ſmaller equally ; and there is none whoſe 
ſtalks ſucceed better in hay. It is the beſt graſs a wet mea- 
dow can bear ; therefore let the farmer get it into all ſuch . 
ground. 3 o/ I WG re oe Sn e, i 


At the time of hay ripening, let him look over his own 
and his neighbours grounds, and mark a field that has a 
great deal of this graſs. Let him obſerve when this is cut, 
and where the hay is carried ; and let him collect a large 
quantity of hay- ſeed from it; and in the time of his ſpread- 
ing his manure, let him ſow this ſeed largely upon the 
ground. It will readily grow, becauſe the foil is ſuch 
as it moſt naturally loves, and the increaſe in quantity will 
be very great, as well as the improvement in the quality of 
Kw »ͤ1rXRß 5 
Me have, in the preceding volumes, directed the farmer 
in the choice of hay- ſeed, always to have a regard to the 
place from whence it is obtained. But it is an article of 
yet more advantage, to ſelect a piece of ground for the 
4 choice of ſeed, where a kind of graſs has made the princi- 
4 pal part of the crop, that is not only perfectly ſuited to 
„ excelient in itſelf,” TT THE mT; 
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| Great water graſs. 


en 
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J. piece of ground that is yet wetter 
1 I than that we have laſt underſtood, under the name of 


0 5 the more damp kind of meadows, let him not attempt to 
il raiſe in it the graſs there deſcribed ; for it will bear only a 


certain degree of moiſture ; but he is not without reſource in 


| | 1 8 „ that 
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that caſe, provided he knows the ſeveral kinds of uſeful 
graſſes. This which we treat of in the [preſent chapter, 
will grow in the very wetteſt paſture ground; and its large 


leaves and quick ſhoot after cropping, make it a ſource of 


great plenty. No graſs is ſuperior to it in its qualities of 
eeding oxen and ſheep, with an innocent and rich nou- 


riſhment. 


That he may know this graſs, let him obſerve the fol - 
lowing characters. The leaves are numerous; and they 
are of a pale green, large, and conſiderably broad: they 
rife in great cluſters, and grow again very quick after feed- 
ing or cutting. The ftalk is lender jointed ; of a pale 
whitiſh green, and five foot high. The flowers grow in 
ſpreading heads, compoſed of ſmall fpikes. They are of 
a pale brown colour, and they have no beards or awns. 
The graſs is not uncammon in the damp parts of paſ- 


| tures; and it ſhould be raiſed in the ſame manner as the 


preceding, in thoſe grounds that will ſuit it, by ſaving hay- 


ſeed from ſuch as has been cut where this kind grew in 


abundance ; and ſowing this in the latter part of autumn, 


. juſt before the laying on the manure. 5 
The advantage will be ſeen in ſome degree the following 


4 — 


ſummer, and the general crop will be improved by it; but 


the great benefit will be the year following, when the roots 


have ſtrengthened themſelves, and the graſs grows up in 


thick tufts. It will then be a very fine addition to the crop 
of hay; and the young ſhoot of a ſtalk being cut off in the 


mowing, for it flowers later than the generality of the mea- 
dow graſſes, all the ſtrength of the root will be employed 


to ſend up leaves during t ie reſt of the ſummer, which will 
vaſtly increaſe the quantity of food for the cattle. It is not 


ſaying too much to affirm, that one fourth of the whole 
may eaſily be added to the graſs of the generality of paſ- 


ture grounds, by a proper attention to this one article of 
ſowing hay-ſeed of right kinldde. 
00 40g % K ee e 

8 Of tall meadow graf. 7 ee een 
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I/ E have mentioned the graſſes which are peculiarly 


7 


ſuited to ſuch meadow grounds, as are damper than 


ordinary in different degrees; we here ſpeak of a kind that 
will grow very ſucceſsfully upon places that are abſolutely 


watery, - Such ſpots are not uncommon” in low meadow 
Bee - grounds g 
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grounds z and in the natural eourſe of things, their pro- 
duce is either leſs in quantity than that of other ſpots, or 
it is inferior in kind: and in ſome caſes chere grow in 
kind fo coarſe, that no cats 
The graſs we mention in the 
preſent chapter, will grow ſucceſsfully in theſe; and make 
the product equal to the beſt of the other parts of the 
ground. Let the farmer obſerve it by theſe characters. 

It has ſomewhat of the look of the common tufted mea- 
dow graſs, but it is much taller. The leaves are nume- 
rous, long, and moderately broad, and their colour is a pale 

een. The ſtalk riſes to three foot high, and is jointed. at 

ge diſtances : the tuft of flowers is long and lar arge, and it 
which it 
is compoſed are browniſh, and they have no beards. f 

Let the farmer look into the wet meadow grounds of his 
own, And his neighbours farms, and when — has found a 
ſpot that abounds with this kind of graſs, let him take care 
to procure ſeed from the hay, among which it is made, and 
ſow this upon that kind of e he will make a vaſt ad- 


. 


% AFP... AO | 
4 narrow-leaved mountain graſs. 


TE wie hitherto ſpoke of the graſs of meadows. and 
wet places : this is peculiarly adapted to hilly grounds, 


| ank is more worth the notice of the country gentleman, as 


well as farmer, than many which are more conſpicuous ; its 
peculiar quality is agreeing with ſheep. It is the moſt pro- 
per food for that creature, and preſerves them from diſeaſes, 
and it gives that peculiar flavour to the fleſh, which we ad- 
mire fo much in what is called the Banſtead mutton. Add 
to this, that it grows. on the worſt ſoils, and we mall ſee 
that it has many recommendations. Its natural quality is to 
ſhoot up an innumerable multitude of leaves as faſt as they 
are cropped ; and the nearer the root it is gnawed, the more 
freely they grow. The graſs is in itſelf. ſmall and low, but 
this abundance of it makes amends z 3 and it ous ehr 
* all ſenſoens. ED 
That the farmer who deſires. eredit for his ſheep, of. the 
eee who values the flavour of the meat far 
his o table, may know the kind of graſs we have re- 


_ cotmmended; he is to obſerve the following characters. It 
E | | | 1 5 e 18 
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is a low and ſmall ſort.” The root is fibrous and blackiſh; 
the leaves are narrow, ſhort, ſharp pointed, and very nu- 
merous; and their colour is a ſtrong, but not a florid green. 


＋ 


* 


The ſtalk is about eight inches high; and the tuft at the 
top is of a pale brown, when ripe. It is compoſed of a 


multitude of ſmall heads, without awns, and they are diſ- 


poſed in a ſeathered m anne. 
The natural place of growth of this kind is on hitly paſ- 


turesy and the more dry and expoſed they are, the more 


likely it-is to be found there. The ſpot is to be marked where 


ſueh graſs is ſuffered to ſtand for hay; and ſeed is to be ſaved 
from it. This ſhould be ſown on the ſame kind of ground, 

for it will not take root on any other; and the more ex- 
poſed the paſture is, the better it will grow; The ſheep 
will find it out before the eye of the farmer; for he will 
perceive they are fond of that place in particular, and 
thrive in it: and from that time he will fee the turf thicker 


* 
TY 


on the ground, © . » : 
AF. Tc. 

_ Of knotty. rooted oat graſs. 

HIS is a graſs which grows in ground choaked up 


with buſhes, and finds its nouriſhment almoſt under any 
diſadvantages; at the ſame time it is a very rich and whot- 


ſome food for cattle. Our farmer will-underftand his inte 


Teſt too well, to have any grounds - over-run with ſhrubs z 
but from this direction of nature, as to the place of growth 
of that graſs, he may find a leſſon of advantage. The 
hedge ſides in his * grounds are the leaſt profitable 
part; but by ſowing this graſs on that part of the ground, 
he will bring it to a condition, at leaſt equal in value to 
any: nme wn mene 
The roots of this graſs are compoſed of many thick and 
knotty joints; they are of a brown or blackiſh colour, 
and hung about with many fibres. The leaves are of a 


ine 


freſh green, moderately broad and ſharp: pointed. The 


ſtalk is two foot and a half high, and the tuſts of flowers 
lean on one fide; theſe are compoſed of pale brown heads; 
and every other of them has a ſmall beard, the intermedi- 
ate ones being naked. The root is the great article of di- 
ſtinction to the farmer. If on pulling it up, he finds that 


to conſiſt of a chain of knotty pieces, he may be ſure he 
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236 8E A DOGSGS GRASS. 
The ſeed of this he is to ſave from hay, among which 


there is a great deal of it; and he muſt ſow it along the 
hedge ſides in his paſtures. The ſhoot will be but thin the 


his trouble: he will know the blades of this graſs by their 


height and colour; and he will find the edges of his paſ- 
ture are by this means not only as well covered as the mid- 
dle, but that the cattle feed upon this part more luxuriouſly 
— the reſt, and no graſs is more nouriſhing or whol- 
Only one caution he is to take, which is to keep hogs 
carefully out of any paſture where this graſs is ſown. The 
knotty roots of this kind, are the greateſt delicacy that 
hogs know; and they will tear up all the ground for them 
wherever they ſmell] them. I have ſeen a hog root up two 
yards of earth on a common, for the ſake of two or three 
roots of this graſs,; we may gueſs therefore what would be 


* 8 


the conſequence of their getting in, where. it was abun- 


en xox 
„ 


TIN uſe of this graſs is of a very limited nature, but it 
is worth the farmer's knowledge. It naturally grows 
upon the ſea coaſt, and it will not ſucceed any where elſe, 
nor is its uſe ſo great as that of the others: but there is in 
England a great deal of ſandy coaſt, which is at preſent of 
no uſe or value, on which this might be ſown with very 
little expence or trouble, and where. it would grow readily. 
It is a tall and harſh- looking graſs ; the roots creep in 
the manner of couch graſs, and at leaſt as faſt, and as far. 
They are white and well taſted. The leaves are long, and 
conſiderably broad; their colour is a blueiſh green, and they 
are of a very firm ſubſtance. The ſtalk is a yard high, or 
more; and at the top of it ſtands an ear like that of wheat, 


* 
7 


. 


but that it is thinner. 


The natural place of growth of this graſs, with theſe 
characters, will prevent the farmer from being deceived in 


the kind; and it is ſo common in many places about our 


coaſt, that a labourer may, in half an hour, mow enough 
of it for ſeed for an acre. Let the farmer thraſh it when it 
is dry, and in the following autumn ſow it upon a piece of 
ground of this kind. The firſt good effect of it * 


| 


F 
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Kx the and, which was before blown: about by every wind. 
This ſervice it performs in Holland, to the great benefit of 
many places there ; and this it will do ſecure „though the 
matter be ever ſo looſe. The leaves while, young, are an 
excellent food for ſheep, Oren and horſes w ill eat them, 
when they are more grown. 

The roots which are ſpread over the Sb in a vaſt 
adundanee, are an excellent food for hogs. They have 
alſo another uſe, to which I hope we ſhall never have oc- 


<afion to put them in England; they make wholeſome 
| bread. In ſome of the northern 10 ane they are ga- | 


' thered and ſold in ſeaſons of ſcarci this ſervice ; 5 


Gd aro find them as healthful is corn. . 


5670 vipers "AN: OLE 


8 may be beneficial to him, and which are not common 
known for thoſe ſervices. This is of a peculiar kind; its 
uſe is for honey: but it is ſo eaſily propagated, and ſo a- 
greeable a plant to look at, that it will be worth the care of 
der farmer, who has any quantity of bees. thy 
It is very conſpicuous on our dry ditch banks, and 
vary beautiful. The ſtalk is ſpotted with red; the leaves 
are rough, and the flowers are of a beautiful bl de, and 
_ are conſiderably large. 15 
a few of theſe plants be -oulthd | up when the ſeeds are 
ripe, theſe will be eaſily ſhook. out, and being ſcattered 
over the ground in the farmer's yard under walls, and up- 
on the walls themſelves, they vil | ſhoot regularly the next 
ſpring, and produce abundance of plants, which will flow- 
er in perfection the ſame ſummer. After this the plant will 
| take care of itſelf; and every year there will be abundance 
of it on the ground. The love the bees have for it, will he 
ſeen by the great attention they ſhew its flowers; and the 


+ effe&t will be found in the honey, which will be not only the 
finer, but the more in quantity in Proportion, as they feed 


more ee, on this rt 
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great part of Europe, always is attended with an inſlam- 
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worth the farmer's notice; and haps may prove of 

at RRP e than has e is a native 
d, and is y enough to live any where in hedges. 

8 d as 4 proper ub to make the 


fence; but it m very well be planted here and there g 
the xeft for r- ol its fruit. 

We were long acquainted with the vie of theſe i in tarts 8 
Fore Mr. Baker, a very worthy member. of the royal ſociety, 
revived their uſe in ſore 1 for which they — former 
ly ſo famous in England, that the ſhrub was called Squinan- 
cy wort, that is, Luinzy herb ; and ſor which we do not at 
this time know a greater medicine. 

It has been long known, in France, that. this fruix is 
good for the feveriſh diſpoſition of cattie, and that when a 
Purging comes on with ſuch: an illaefs, it is a ſovereign. re- 

Inſtinct directs cattle to find it where it is native, 
2 if it were planted in hedges, they would not fail to ſeek 


It out for their own benefit. The terrible diſeaſo among the 


ned cattle, which has has raged ſo many years throughout 


mation of the throat, which continues through the whale in- 
teſtinal canal. From what we know of the great ef- 
fects of this fruit in ſore throats among our own ſpecies 
and in the purgings and ſeveriſh illnefles of cattle, may it 


not be reaſonable to eee 5 een . t in a this ble 
e . 
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P81 HE farpier will 5 avens dend enough unfown in 
his hedges, and he may find great uſe inthe roots of it 


for the gg his malt liquor s. 


The plant is two foot high, with broad rough Jaded 
leaves, each conſiſting of two pairs of ſmaller, and an odd 
one that is much broader than the reſt. The flowers are 
little and yellow, and the ſeeds ſtand in a kind of round- 


Ah, hea * which berg to * cloaths in the manner of 
| burrs. 
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burrs. The root is thick and brown, and has a very agree: 
A all a of this put into malt liquor with the 
hops, prevents it from growing ſour : if too much be ad- 
ded;. it gives the beer a high ſpicy flavour, but Very agree - 
_. able; and chere are many families in Norway, hers the 
lant'is as common as in Eagland, who chufe this flavour 
ſo as never to be ſatisfied with malt liquor that has it not, 
. = n , * ; | © AED ALE a * 
It is a conſtant and certain obſervation, that the beer, 
which has this high flavour of the root, never ſpoils. 
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W E haye yet two or three plants to recommend. to the 
V farmer, highly worthy of his notice. The common 
kidney vetch is one; it grows wild with us, principally in 
dry upland paſtures, and will thrive very well in 2 chalky 
ſoil. There is no herb that feeds ſheep more ſucceſsfully, 
and the quantity is very great that it adds to theſe paſtures. 
Ihe plant is very. conſpicuous, and particular in its aſpect. 
The root runs into the earth with many very long fibres. 
The ſtalks are a foot long or more; eight or ten of them 
riſe from each root, and they partly lie upon the ground, 
and partly riſe obliquely upwards. The leaves are formed 
Ike thoſe of the vetches; and the flowers ſtand in cluſter d 
heads. as big as wallnuts. The ſeveral pairs of ſmaller 


70 


leaves, of Which each entire leaf is compoſed, are oblong 
!.. an odd one_ which ter- 
minates theſoot-Rtalk, and is larger than any of the others. 
The flowers themſelves are ſmall, and their moſt common 
colour is yellow ; but they are, ſometimes white, which is 
not very wonderful; and ſometimes red, which is more 
ſtrange. This is indeed ſo much out of the common courſe 
of 728 variations, that the plant has been ſuppoſed a dif- 
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tint 1 Linnæus has a very ſingular obſervation on 
this ſubject; it is, that the colour of the flowers in this 
Plant is influenced by that of the ſoil wherein it grows. 
5 we know is natural and original: he obſerves that 
7 are red When the plant has grown upon a reddiſh ſoil, 
and white when, on a white one. This is not perfectly ve- 
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Tified by what we ſee in England; for we have yellow len. 
ers on this plant on our chalk hills; but there may be truths. 
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to it, as into a common paſture. 


245 KIDNEY .VETCH. 
be queſtioned. There is the more attention due to this cix, 
cumſtance, becauſe ſheep, for whoſe food we propoſe. it 
ſhould be raiſed, are fonder of it when it has yellow flow- 
ers than any other colour. This I have obſerved, There · 
fore let the farmer ſave his ſeed from ſuch plante. 


Tt will take root freely in all dry paſtures, whether the 


ſoil be chalky, ſandy or gravelly; and I have ſeen it very 


thick wild in the bottoms of old gravel pits, where the ſur- 
face was no other than a remain of the ſame looſe, ſtones 
that had been dug up above, and where not even graſs could 
find nouriſhment. 95 e 


This muſt be a great recommendation of the plant, and 


its qualities much more. There may be ſeveral ways of 
raiſing it; but from a ſmall experiment I made laſt year, I 
ſhould. propoſe the following as moſt certain of ſucceſs, _ 
Let the farmer chuſe an upland paſture with a gravelly 
foil, which has hitherto bore very little graſs ; he will need 
do no more than plow this up for the purpoſe ; it will need 


no clearing, for weeds will not grow in it. Let it be 
plowed in autumn, and let ſome ſeed of the kidney vetch be 


faved from the wild plants, and mixed with twice its quan- 


| tity of good and proper hay-ſeed. We have directed the 


farmer in his choice already, of the graſſes from which 
it ſhould be ſaved for particular places. 
Leet this mixt ſeed be ſown thick upon the land, and har- 


rowed in; and let there be ſcattered over it a little lime, 
which has been to be ſlaked by the air. 


0 * 


No more care is needed; 2 crop will riſe, in which the 


2 


kidney vetch will have a great ſhare, and toward the middle 


of the following ſummer, it ſhould be mowed. The hay 
will be very valuable; and after this the roots will foon 
eſtabliſh themſelves ſo well, that the ſheep may be turned in- 
It will cure them of all the illneſſes they may have con- 
tracted by feeding in low wet grounds; and there is no food 


whatſoever, on which they will thrive ſo faſt. The paſ- 


ture will keep itſelf up afterwards for many years; and if at 


length it be found to grow poor, there will need nothing | 


more than to plow it up, and new ſow it again. 


It is a great advantage that this plant w. | 
with graſs, for there are ſome excellent ones which will not: 


but this-naturally riſes in paſtures. The ſpot upon which I 


1 


tried it was an old gravel walk, and it ſucceeded 1 


I can therefore, from experience, recommend it on grave * 


ſolls; 


CY 


GE 


ill grow freely 


wholeſome and nouriſhing for them. 


— 


T ARE EVERLASTING. 24. 
foils ; and from what I faw can aſſure the farmer, not only 
that ſheep feed on it with great pleaſure, but that it is 


WE 


Probably it will anſwer as well on chalk and ſand. The 
farmer, who is not inclined to make the full trial of it here 

propoſed, may ſcatter a few ſeeds in autumn, upon his up- 
land paſtures, and mark the conſequences. He will be ſoon 
led by theſe to ſow it at large. LEE nit 


np. en 
i Tare everlaſting. 


T HIS is a yellow flowered plant, commdn in ſome of 
=* ' our paſtures, and worthy to be introduced into them 
all. The farmer will eaſily recolle& it, by the following 
ſhort deſcription. The plant is irregularly branched, and 
a foot and half high; the leaves grow in the manner. of 
tares, only that there are but two at each foot ſtalk. Their 
colour is a duſky, and ſomewhat blueiſh, green; the. flow- 
ers are yellow, and ſhaped like the flowers of the tare, and 
they graw in tufts on ſlender foot ſtalks, from the boſoms of 
the leaves. After them come pods with roundiſh ſeeds, like 
—r: ß i nos 
It is common among buſhes and in hedges; and in many 
paſtures mixes itſelf among the graſs, from ſeeds ſcattered | 
from the hedge plants. %%% Tn 
Wherever this happens, it is a great advantage to the 
ground, for cattle are very fond of it, and it is very nou- 
riſhing. The farmer has it in his power to make this bene- 
At univerſal. - N | 8 1 Ny þ : 
Let him order a quantity fit to be gathered when the ſeeds 
are hardening, and let it be laid upon a dry bank, and ſome- 
times turned till fit to thraſh ; then let the ſeeds be care- 
fully got out, and let them be ſown over the paſture ground 
among the graſs, at a time when it has juſt been eat down 
at autumn; and the cattle have been turned off, to give it 
freſh growth. If a ſmall ſcattering of common manure be 
thrown on at the ſame time, it will cover the ſeeds, and 
diſpoſe them to ſhoot ; and the next ſpring the plants will 
appear in abundance, after which they will never be want- 
ing in the paſture. The name by which the Engliſh her- 
bariſts call the plant, ſhews that it is durable in the ground; 
and indeed, with a tolerable eſtabliſhment once given, it 
will never be out of it. It will cut with the hay ;- and will 
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242 M ANT FLOWERE D 
give that a heartening virtue, beyond what graſs can have 


= 


! 


— 


alone; and it will riſe again after the cutting exactly as the 
graſs, and flouriſh with it; thickening the bottom, and ad- 
ding greatly to its natural qualities. Horſes and oxen, as 

well as ſheep, are very fond of the taſte of it; and one as 


well as another ſhew. always a peculiar liking to the paſ- 


tures where it grows. 


1 * ; 


There is no graſs ground on which it will refuſe to 
grow ; but it ſucceeds beſt of all, when there is ſome moiſ- 
ture. The farmer ſhould conſult this; and he ſhould ob- 
ſerve alſo, that in the ſtate of nature it grows very well un- 
der the hedges : therefore he ſhould ſow it in a larger quan- 
tity toward the ſkirts, than in the middle of his field. It is 
not conceived how great improvements might be made in 


[ graſs farming, by theſe ſmall additions. 


"CHAP. cv. 
Of many flowered vetchling. 


T HIS is another of the pulſe kind, which is a native of 
= England, and which, though it is generally a uſeleſs 
weed in hedges, or a miſchievous one among corn, may be . 
made very uſeful in paſture grounds. The ſtalks and leaves 
are an excellent nouriſhment for all kinds of cattle z and 
the plant will always ſow itſelf, if once properly introduced 
into the ground. VF . 285 
The farmer ſees it. moſtly in hedges, where, though uſe- 
leſs, it is very beautiful. ' It grows among the buſhes to 
three or four foot high; and is conſpicuous for its long tufts 
of beautiful purple lowers. The ſtalks are weak, and of 


| pale green; the leaves are compoſed each of two ranges 
of ſmall ones, and they are of a pale, or ſomewhat blueiſh 


reen. The flowers in their long tufts are ſupported upon. 
lender foot ſtalks; and they are ſucceeded by numerous 

pods, with ſeeds like the ſnialleſt kinds of tares. - 
It is impoflible but the farmer muſt-have obſerved ſo beau- 


tiful a plant as this in the hedges ; and he might have ſeen, 


wherever it is, that the horſes and cows tear the fences to 
pieces to come at it ; draggling out its long ſtalks, and eat- 
ing them with a voluptuous appetite. This might have 
told him the value of the plant: for nature, their guide, 
never errs; and whatever they are particularly fond of, is 
always wholeſome for them. But though hedges be the 
natural place of growth of this herb, it will ſucceed 24 5 
| W 


well among the graſs in paſtures ; and as it there does nat 


ſpend itſelf ſo much in an upright long ſtalk, there is the 
greater quantity of leaves and young branches. 


- 


The foil in which it will thrive beſt is a tender loam; 
and where there is a piece of ground that has a good depth 
of this earth, and ſome moiſture, it will be eaſy for the far- 
mer to encreaſe its value one third, without any additional 
expence, only by ſowing this plant. bg edt 
Let him order a quantity of it when the pod is near 
ripe to be gathered in the hedges ; and getting out the 
ſeed, as we directed in the laſt article, let it be ſowed a- 
mong the graſs in the ſame manner: giving it a covering of 
ſome common -manure, Pond mud is the beſt of all. 
The next ſpring many plants will appear ; and from that 
time the quantity of it will encreaſe in the graſs. For the 
roots are perennial, and there will riſe new plants continu- 
ally from the ſeeds of ſuch of the old ones, as have chanced 
to ripen. The cattle of all kinds will like the paſture, th 
more for this, and thrive the better in it ; and the aac: 
have the ſame advantage as the freſh graſs: it will be more 


agreeable to them, and more heartening. _ _._.. 
The farmer ſhould underſtand the qualities of all thoſe 
herbs which mix themſelves naturally, or may be mixed by 
art among the paſture ; for there are ſome very hurtful, as 
well as others of excellent utility. We are ſpeaking here 
of thoſe he ſhould favour in their growth, and we ſhall di- 
rect him which he ſhould deſtroy. At preſent his know- 
ledge is ſo limited, that in general he conſiders every thi; 
he does not ſow, as a weed ; and he thinks all ES 
be hurtful. Thus under the notion of clearing a paſtur 
round from weeds, I have ſeen this Jiao and the follow- 
Tg as well as that laſt deſcribed, pulled up under this de- 
nomination, in common with fern and thiſtles, though. it 
would have been worth the farmer's while to have brought 
it into his ground at ſome expence. Our: own country 
_ affords many plants equally valuable with thoſe we raiſe 
from foreign ſeeds, and they may be introduced. ith, much 
leſs trouble. We ſhall propoſe them here; and the. far. 
mer may be aſſured no one will be recomniended to him, 
but what is certain of, ſucceſs from more-than one. trial, 


-and more than our authority. The correſpondences, with 
which we have been favoured in Denmark and Norway, 
partcalaply that of the late great and excellent biſhop of 

antoppidan, have — many obſervations on this ſub- 
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_ Rudy,has been ſince to ſerve bis country 
: "this purpoſe through 'all the northern provinces, and ac- 


made of them, and we hope he will pe, ſo cheap and 
from their 
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ect; and ſtill more are ow to that great lig t of the pre / 
"By age, Linnzus ; whoſe rah. 


nts in the knowledge of plants 
him the favour of his au de and whoſe whole 


He travelled. * 


*quainted the farmers of one part, with what he learned 
from thoſe of another: and his pupils tread in his ſteps to 


is day. Hlmſelf has publiſhed an account. of, the plants 


eatable by cattle ; 5 and one of his ſcholars, of the Fovera uſes 
to which the native herbs of that part of the world may be 
made ſubſervient in common life. From theſe and the like 
works, and from the writings of our ſeveral correſpondents, 
we have ſelected all that appeared uſeful to the Engliſh far- 
mer, and have here 19897 and, ſhall give the reſults of all 


4 the experiments they ave made t to confirm them; together 


with what has been done farther in this way at home. The 

plants of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, are the ſame 
with thoſe of England, with a yery few exceptions; thie 

farmer has the opportunity of ſeeing the uſes that have been 


eaſy improvements, as thoſe we recon 


an 2 from our Own obſery: ons. „ A 
0 H A P. err Foe 5 i) x FR on 5 

Of the fa. ba. 30 an 116 
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Annual pulſe, ſuch as peas, taxes, vetchings, and 
chiches, will be ſurprized to bear us ſpeak of perennial 


5 rooted plants of the ſame kind: but he may 41 aſſured, there 


& no error in this; and we are about to add to the number, 


nan abſolute pea, which produces fair and eatable peaſe in 
pods not unlike the common, yet does not periſh as that 


after they are ripened, but has a root that lives Any. 


This plant is like the common field pea, but 70 re robuſt. 
e 


The leaves have more numerous parts, and the ſtalk is an- 


gulated ; the flowers and pods alſo reſtmble thoſe of the 
common kind; but the peaſe : are cher. darker coloured, 
and bitteriſh. 

Famine HO the people f Suffolk once to eit them; 3 
and they thought heaven had*ſent them that year. But 
though they are not to be commended for our tables, they 


aro 1 Ig th and they will grow 855 2 
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| fea beech where nothi A is cauſe 
for their culture in ſuch places; but there is one reaſop we, 
particularly mention them again, which is, that a great part 


pods, they ſhrink up, and grow hard, ſmall, wrinkled and 


to introduce it univerſally. There are no ſoils on which it 
_ cloſe to the ſtalk, and the other three in the manner of the 
They have been ſuppoſed to repreſent the 


ſeeds are large and brown, © 


at a time when the cattle are about to be turned into ano- 
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ing elſe can. This is a good cauſe 


of their value depends upon a particular time of eating them. 
Tf they be ſuffered to ſtand till the peaſe are ripe in the 


bitter: on the contrary, if they be cut as, ſoon as they are 
rown to their full bigneſs, without-ſtanding to barden, they | 
well out before they dry, and they contain a great dei 
more meal, and thar better taſted. 5 e 


| ; FW -/ birds fort trefoil, 1 88 
T Hs is a plant that mixes itſelf with the graſs in many 


of the farmers grounds, without his care or trouble, 
and never fails greatly to improve them. It is in his power 


will not grow, and there is none whereon it will not make 
a gat improvement.” ¼P⅜2 ppm 8 
The plant is ſo common, that it cannot but b eaſily 
known. It is not above ſix or ſeven inches in height. The _ 
ſtalks are numerous, and they are thick ſet with leaves, 
every cluſter of which conſiſts of five; two of theſe ſtand 
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trefoils, at ſome diſtance. The flowers grow in tufts at the 
top of the ſtalks and branches; and they are yellow. The 
ſhape is that of the pea flower, but ſmall. The pods 
which follow theſe are ſtrait and hard; and they ſpread 
from the toꝑ of the ſtalks in the ſame manner as the flowers. 
foot of à bird. The 
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The plant is common enough, and its ſeed very eaſily 
procured. Let a quantity of it be pulled up when the 
pods are ripening, and thrown together in a barn, and when 
they are well dried, let the feed be thraſhed out. . 
: The beſt way of ſowing it is what we have named for 
the others, to ſcatter it over the ground among the graſs, , 


ther paſture, and to ſpread over it a light covering of pond 
mud, or other appropriated. manure. The ground will be 
gilded with the flowers the ſucceeding ſeaſon ; and the plans 
will afterwards take care of itſelf. This paſture will be found - - 
t once more acceptable to oxen, cows, and ſheep, than 
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others, where there is none of the plant here deſcribed '3 
and by obſervation afterwards, it will be found to agree 


with them as eminently in regard to their fleſh, as it is 


pleaſing to their palate. | 
| Yo CHAP. „ 
Of melilot. 
H E huſbandman has been accuſtomed to hear of me- 
lilot as an herb for plaiſters, and he knows no more of 


it ; but we are to recommend it to him on another ſcore, 
its excellence as a food for cattle. It is a kind of trefoil, 


but more excellent than many which are diſtinguiſhed for 


their uſe in feeding; it is as eaſily propagated as common 
clover; and it will grow any where. Theſe qualities ſhould © 
recommend in many places, where there are poor paſtures 
that would be immediately made rich by ſowing it. 
It is a common wild plant in moſt parts of England, in 
hedges and among thickets, and there the huſbandman 
muſt get it for ſeed. It uſed to be cultivated: in the gardens 
where medicinal plants are raiſed ; but ſince the ill behavi- 


our of the apothecaries, who uſed to make the plaiſter green 


with verdegreaſe, has occaſioned the plant being left out, 
that it. may not be green, the gardeners have thrown it out 
of their ground: it is however common enough in many 
parts of the kingdom, and the ſeed may be eaſily obtained 
from the wild plants. „ eget FH 

It is two foot and a half high. The ſtalk is a pale green, 
and ſends out many branches: the leaves ſtand three on 
every foot ſtalk, as in the trefoils, and they are long and 
narrow. The inſect kind are ſo fond of the plant, that the 
leaves are uſually gnawed to pieces all along the edges; and 
this is ſo univerſal, that it may be added to the farmers 
rules for knowing it. The flowers are ſmall and yel- 
low, and are in form like thoſe of the other trefoils : but 
they are much more numerous. They hang in long cluſ- 
ters, and make a ſingular appearance. The ſeed veſſels are 
2 kind of pods, ſhort and rough; and the ſeed is mode- 
rately large. OE of 

It is very eaſy to pull up a number of theſe plants to- 
ward autumn, when the ſeed is full grown in the 3 
and they ſhould then be uſed exactly, as the ſeveral other 
kinds we have named before. Late in autumn is the beſt 


ſprinkled 


l 


x 
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ſprinkled thick over the ground among the graſs. 
Horſes thoop ind oxen are all fond of the — X 
effect it has in * is equal to that of any of the fo- 
reign graſſes. 

ne caution it will be proper to give the farmer: that he 
does not turn milch cows into theſe paſtures, for this is one 
of the herbs which communicate their taſte to the milk. 
 Thehuſbandmanis content to ſee his graſs groundsover-run 


with miſchievous plants; particularly the crow foot kinds, 


which are often as thick as if they had been planted there; 
but he takes no notice of theſe uſeful herbs, which will grow 
as freely, and which he may ſow in thoſe grounds without 
expence. The more of theſe improving herbs there are 
among the graſs, the leſs room there will be for others which 
are uſeleſs or hurtful. This ſhould be a great conſideration 


in the time of laying down grounds for graſs that had been 


in tillage: it is in this caſe in the farmer's choice whether he 
will mix theſe uſeful herbs among the graſs, or leave the 
winds to ſcatter in the ſeeds of hurtful ones. There is no 
other chance; for graſs never peo pure: and it cer- 

tainly is worth his while to regard this article. There is no 
time ſo favourable for ſowing them. For though they will 


make their way by degrees among eſtabliſhed graſs, yet 


they will ſucceed much better, when they are thus made to 
riſe originally with it. 


The farmer knows the advantage of clover ſown amon — | 
n 


his ray graſs. Theſe are all improvements of a like ki 
and many of them better. 


CHAP. CIX. 
"Of yellow medick. 


T HI 8 is an excellent trefoil, with a laſting root ; and 

would ſucceed very happily either as a mixture among 
the natural graſs of meadows, or in tillage land, under the 
ſame management with the artificial graſſes. 


We have it wild in England, but it is only in ſome par- 


ticular places; and the plant is not ſufficiently known. It 
is a robuſt herb a foot or more in heighth, and divided into 
many branches: the leaves ſtand in threes, in the manner 
of thoſe of the other trefoils, and they are broad and oblong. 


The flowers are yellow, and they are ſhaped like thoſe 
H 2 n in longih W in a go" 


of the trefoils, 
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248 MELILOT HOP TREFOIL. 
of cloſe ſpikes. The ſeed veſſels are a ſort of flat. wreathed 
and in theſe are ſmall brown ſeeds. : 
We have the plant in many parts of Buckinghamſhire 1 
and Hertfordſhire, and in other places. It grows about 
the edges of hilly paſtures, and ſometimes in corn fields; 
often alſo among thickets and hedges. The plant ſhoyld be 
cut when the ſeeds are full grown, and laid to dry; after 
| this the ſeeds ſhould be thraſhed out, and ſown, with the 
advantages we lately named, particularly when a piece of 
corn land is to be laid down for graſs. The ſituation in 
which nature ſhews the plant, ſhould alſo be regarded ; and 
the places where it is added to the natural graſs by art, 
ſhould be large cloſes that lie high for it wall tor ſucceed | 
in ſmall encloſures, that are down in bottoms... : 
If there be not opportunity for this, let the ſeeds be 
e as we have directed for the others in autumn, over a 
field of natural graſs. The benefit of this plant in the 
northern parts of Sweden is ſo great, that the farmers 
eſteem it the very beſt of all their feeding herbs. There 
is no reaſon thoſe of England ſhould not have its full bene- 
fit, ſince it is native of the country: and there is a double 
advantage in thoſe plants, which will ſucceed either alone, 
or with the natural graſe, becauſe they may be uſed on ſo 
many occaſions. The Swedes are confident this plant en- 
creates the quantity of milk, and alſo enriches it; when 
their cows feed in paſtures where it is abundant. This is 
an article of great conſideration, becauſe many of thoſe 


plants which encreaſe the W of milk, impoveriſh it 
at the ſame time. | 


. < 


<CH-A P, OK, 
Of melilat hop trefeil, 


3 


E Wt juſt recommended melilat itſelf for an oxcel- 
lent feeding herb; and in the preceding volumes. we 
bw named the hep tr ofeil. The farmer is to underſtand, 
that we are not repeating in this place what we had ſaid in 
either of thoſe; or treating of the ſame plant. This pecu- 
liar kind of trefoil, which from its mixed appearance ſome 
of the authors who have written of plants, have referred 
to the melilot kind, and ſome to the hop trefoil, is truly of 
a middle nature between both, and not improbably is one 
of thoſe which are ſuppoſed to have originally riſen from the 
mixture of the Pants, as the melilot and hop trefoil. But 


it 


a FAS 
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it may ſerve to ſet aſide that error. The horſe and aſs form 


. together a mule, but.the mule cannot e e its ſpecies. 
So the ſpeedwell and vervain, in the Upſal garden, have 
formed a mongrel plant, but it ripens no ſeeds that will 


grow. This plant has a great reſemblance to: both thoſe 


from which it is named, though it ſufficiently differs in ſe- 
veral other reſpects from either: but it produces ſeeds in 
abundance which propagate it, and therefore it has not 
been ſo produced. This is plain in the preſent inſtance; 
and therefore we may reaſonably believe, that all the other 


plants, ſuppoſed to have been raiſed by a mixture of two 

kinds, and which we find permanent, have been errone- 
ouſly aſcribed to that production. Here and there an in- 

ſtance may happen of a third plant, produced from the fa- 


rina of one ſpecies falling on the ſtigma of another; but it 


muſt be very rare; becauſe the globules of farina are not 


likely to ſuit any ſtigma but that of the plant to which 


they belong: and when it happens, it goes no farther, the 


new plant not being able to ripen perfect ſeeds. 


This point we thought needful once to ſet right to the | 


farmer, becauſe the doctrine is now aſſerted by ſome very 


warmly, and becauſe it would lead him again toward an- 


error, from which ſome have been difficultly recovered, 


that of believing the poſſibility of a change of ſpecies :- 
for this would come toward the ſame mark. He may be 


aſſured things are as they were from the beginning; and will 
continue ſo to the end of the world: and that this plant which 
has a reſemblance in part of the hop trefoil, and in part of 


melilot, is yet a diſtinct and original ſpecies; and is as dif- 


ferent from both of them, as they are from one another. | 
This plant is upright but weak; and is about ten inches 


high. The ſtalk is ſquare, and of a pale green. The 


leaves ſtand three on each foot ſtalk, and they are ſmall, 
broad, and of a ſtronger green than the ſtalk. The flowers 
grow in little tufts of an oblong form, and they are ſmall, 

and of a gold yellow. The ſeed veſſels are numerous, and 
ſtand in an oblong head.  _ i 0 5 


It is a native of our paſtures in ſome places, and may 


with great advantage be brought into the ſame uſe in others. 


We have accounts from Denmark, and alſo from Sweden, 
of the great benefit the cattle find by feeding on it; and the 
ſeed is fo abundant, and ſo eaſily collected, that we cannot 


but recommend it earneſtly to the farmer here. 
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for 


It is not of the nature of thoſe which can be raiſed alone 
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230 WATER HORSETAIL. 
for artificial graſſes in a laſting tillage ; for it is only a bi- 
ennial, but it grows as freely in fields where there is graſs, 
as where there is none; and in poor paſtures, on a dry ſoil 

better than any other. 1 | 
The huſtbandman often has dry, gravelly, or ſandy paſ- 
ture ground on a hill, at a diſtance from his farm; which 
produces very little, and which it would be very expenſive 
to manure: beſides that the benefit, even of the beſt dreſ- 
fings, would not be laſting; becauſe they would be waſhed 
off by the rains from the nature of the ground. It's theſe 
he may beſt improve by the addition of this plant. Let 
him employ a labourer to pull up a large quantity of it 
where it grows wild in abundance ; and the ſeeds being 
ſhook out as ſoon as the plant is well dried, let him leave 
them about a week to-harden on a floor; and then ſow 
them in ſuch a field, ſcattering them thick among the grafs. 
I have had opportunities of making but very ſlight trials 
of theſe things ; but ſo far as I have, they have ſucceeded. 
Four or five years ſince, I ſcattered a handful of the ſeeds 
of this plant, upon a piece of a poor hilly paſture, where 
the yellow ſand of the ſoil was ſeen among the thin blades 
of graſs, and in the very next year it covered that part; 
and has now overſpread the whole incloſure with an abun- 
dance of the moſt healthy food. Horſes, oxen, and ſheep, 
all feed upon it with great ſatisfaction, and we ſee the good 

effects in their condition. 55 


WC EW OY » SD 5 
Of water horſetail. 


T HE farmer. is accuſtomed to conſider all the plants of 
the horſetail kind as incumbrances upon his land, and 
| weeds of the worſt fort. In general they are ſo, but the 
kind, properly called water horſetail, is an exception. It af- 
fords a large quantity of excellent food for cattle ; and cows 
are remarkably fond of it, and their milk is encreaſed and im- 
proved by it. Let the farmer rightly know this from the o- 
thers, that he may encourage its growth while he uſes his 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent theirs. | 

It is very tall and robuſt: the ſtalk is pale, hollow and 
jointed 3 and the leaves, if they may be called ſuch, are very 
long and of a freſh green. They grow round the ſtalk at 
the joints, like-rays of a ſtar, and are very long and lender. 
It grows only in wet marſhy places: 3 eee "By 
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By theſe characters the huſbandman will know the plant. 
We are not about to adviſe him to cultivate it; but to ſpare 
it where nature has chanced to throw it in his way. It will 
erally be found, without his care, in places that are fit 
or it; and will ſpread over them, and ſufficiently occupy 
them if he leaves it unmoleſted. 5 5 # 
There is another kind with long leaves, which he ſhould 
deftroy as carefully as he propagates this; it is called corn 
horſetail, but is not peculiar to corn fields. It is ſmaller 
and more branched than this; and when eaten by ewes with 
lamb, it occaſions their caſting them. e 


CHAP. CXIL. 
Of plants the farmer ſhould deſtroy. 


IV. E have given a conſiderable detail of thoſe plants, which 
the as cede will find it proper to cultivate, tho 
they are hitherto unknown in his profeſſion. We ſhall add 
here a liſt of plants which are hurtful to him, though he 
is not aware of it; and which it will be of uſe to him to 
deſtroy. The wild herbs of England are not ſufficiently 
underſtood, either with regard to their uſe or danger: we 
Wall be happy, if ſo much concerning them may be turned to 
uſe as has come within our knowledge. "Thoſe which are 
commonly known to be hurtful, we have ſpoken of in the 
preceding volumes. Theſe are ſuch as have before been 
overlooked or unſuſpected. ts CEE 
1. BuTTER-WwoORT : A ſmall herb which grows on bogs 
and marſhy grounds, with fatty leaves, and a flower not 
unlike a violet. This is a plant ſheep are fond of; but it 
is deſtructive to them. It throws them into the moſt dan- 
gerous purgings, attended often with feveriſhneſs; and ſome- 
times into the rot. It is not univerſal throughout the king- 
dom in thoſe kinds of ground ; but the farmer ſhould every 
where be upon his guard againſt it, for a very ſmall quan- 
tity of it will do him a great deal of damage. He cannat 
miſs knowing it after the ſhort deſcription we have given; 
for it is one of the moſt ſingular plants in the world. Tho 
leaves are fatty, and often purpliſh. The ſtalks are naked, 
flender, and not above three inches high; and that the 
top of each is one flower with @ ſpur behind. This is 
commonly blue; but the plant is ſometimes ſmaller than 
uſual, and the flower is reddiſh ; This is as hurtful as the 
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2. WATER=S8CORPION-GRAS8. © This is a very beauti- 
ful water weed; but as pernicious as the former. It grows 
always by the ſides of rivers, ponds, or ditches ; and is ne- 
ver found elſewhere. It is about ten inches high: the leaves 
are oblong and of a pale green; the flowers are of a beau- 
tiful blue, and they ſtand in long ſpikes, which turn back 
at their ends, in the manner of à ſcorpion's tail when it is 
rolled up. The plant had its name from this. The flowers 
are ſo pretty, that the plant can never be overlooked; nor 
ſhould it even be ſuffered to grow where ſheep come. Theſe 
creatures ſeem to be leſs under the guidance of inſtinẽt than 
any other; they eat greedily of ſeveral plants which are very 
hurtful to them. This brings on deſperate diſorders: and, in 
the end, the rot; which is more difficult of cure when 
brought on by theſe plants, than any other way, — 
3. LonGLEAv'D WATER-HEMLOCk. There are ſeveral _ 
plants, of the name hemlock, of fatal qualities; but none 
more than this, though it has paſſed unſuſpected by ſome z 
and has even been ſpoken of as harmleſs, in regard to cat- 
tle by others. Theſe are the caſes in which the huſband- = 
man muſt be moſt of all at a loſs; and nothing can be more 
.aſefa} than to ſet him right. ag 
It is a tall and ſtately plant; the ſtalk is four or five foot 
high, and divided into many branches. The leaves are. 
large and ſpreading; but they are cut and divided by threes 
into many parts, and their colour is a deep green. The 
flowers are white, and they ſtand in great round cluſters at 
the tops of the branches. The plant never grows any where 
but by the ſides of waters, principally near great ponds. The 
farmer will know it by this deſcription; and he ſhould de- 
ſtroy it whereſoever he finds it. Cattle, which have been 
always kept in the places where it grows, will not meddle 
with it; but thoſe brought in from other grounds, are often 
Wepfer, a celebrated author, wrote an entire treatiſe up- 
on its poiſonous effects on our own ſpecies; and with great 
truth, for many have periſhed by eating its roots. But Ri- 
vinus, a writer of no leſs eſtabliſhed reputation, has aſſerted 
ſince, that oxen were very fond of the plant; and eat it 
without miſchief. eee, e ener ton: 2; 8 77711 
An accident has alſo taught us ſince that time, that the 
plant is as fatal to thoſe creatures, as to ourſelves. In the 
ſpring of the year 1744, a quantity of the roots of it were 
thrown, upon the ſhore in ſome part of Sweden, _— 
2 | | = Face 


2 by. 


Joo, 


| whole. appearance of the plant in this part of the COS 


#4 
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Sena three oxen under the tat of a keeper : they eat 
ravenouſly of the roots, and they all died. The keeper of 
the oxen gave an account of the accident, and of the oc- 
caſion. Some of the roots were ſent to the royal garden at 
Upſal; ing planted and well watered, this herb roſe 
from — e fact is given, with all its "circumſtances; 
by the celebrated — of the Upſal garden; and there 


can no longer be any doubt but the plant i is univerſally poi- 
ſonous. 8 


4. Laxcaziams AsPHoDat.. - The a is not to 
1 that, becauſe this plant is named from a particular 
country, it is found no where elſe, We have it in marſhy - 
5 about London, and in many 6ther- parts of Eng- 

and; though as it rarely flowers. in #his: part 8 61 the king: 
dom, 40 75 its leaves are like ſome of the Haga, it is not often 
obſerved. 15 | 

The root creeps baden the rde: the TONS are Joke 
and moderately broad, and they are of a pale green colour. 
They very much reſemble thoſe of the common yellow wa- 

„but that they are not ſo large. This is uſually the 


When it riſes to flower, the ſtalk is round, of a 
and in part covered with leaves of the ſame kind "with thoſe 
from the root. They grow ſingly, one above another; the 
flowers ſtand in a looſe ſpike, and are of a fine yellow ; they 


are ſweet ſcented, and they have a peculiar aſpect; for as 
_ filaments-are'woolly. = 8 
Wherever the farmer Gnde: this plant, he ſhould: ide ftrop 
it. He may ſuſpect that it is in his 5 
his ſheep W and he cannot tell why; and he ſhould 


look for it in all marſniy. places, and near the ſides of ponds : 


if die have it growing, the ſheep will be frequently feeding 


upon it; and the certain conſequence” will be their falling 


ito thoſe diſorders, which precede the dot; and finally in- 


Di the rot itſelf. 


« HAIRY WOODGRASS. This is 4 be 
del among the graſs· kinds, and one of the moſt ſingular. 
Indeed, its flowers and feed veſſels ſhew it more properly 
to be 'of the ruſh- kind # though the leaves are flat and 
graſſy. It is frequent in woods — thickets ; and it ſome - 


times riſes unſuſpected among the graſs of hilly paſtures. 
We neither obſerve the plane nor — its danger; but 


the Swedes; who are more attentive, not only to "the miſo 
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254 HURTFUL PLANT'S. 
have diſcovered this graſs, though it ſomewhat alters its 
form, in their paſtures ; and have found that it brings on diſ- 
orders in their ſheep. —- | i e 
In the common ſtate wherein it is ſeen in woods, it grows 
to a foot and half high. The ſtalk is flender and jointed ; 
the leaves are graſſy, but they are broad and hairy; and the 
on reels which are blackiſh, hang by ſlender footſtalks 
ce threads. ) 0 hr bo \-- 
In paſtures it grows to a leſs height, and the leaves are 
ſmooth : the ſeed veſſels alſo are purpliſh ; but in all other 
bs the plant is the ſame, .' x F f 
It is eaſily known. when in flower, and even when not; 
the hairy leaves diſcover it in its more uſual places of growth. 
The farmer ſhould take the trouble of pulling it up wherever 
he ſees it; and he ſhould ſow better graſſes, or ſome of thoſe 
uſeful plants, we have named, in its place. This is the 
great precaution againſt ĩts return, for it will not grow where 
there is plenty of other herbage. | . 
6. DRor-woxr. The name drop - wort is given to ma- 
ny plants, and very unhappily, to ſome that are poiſonous, 
and others which are innocent. The plant we mean, in 
this place, is that which the Latins call filipendula, The 
farmer will know it by this deſcription. The ſtalk is two 
foot high, and uſually, reddiſh. The leaves are very ele- 
gantly divided into numerous ſmall parts, and are of a fine 
green; and the flowers, which are ſnow white, grow in 
great cluſters at the tops of the branches. The root is com- 
poſed of a multitude of large knobs faſtened one to ano- 
ther by ſlender fibres; and they ſpread a great way under 
the ground. FO 
This plant it is the intereſt of the farmer to deſtroy, 
whenſoever he meets with it in his ground, not that it is 
burtful ; but it will occaſion him much miſchief. The roots 
are the greateſt delicacy the wn know ; and thoſe crea- 
tures, who ſmell them at a conſiderable diſtance, even as 
they lie in the ground, will break through almoſt any fences 
to get at them, and will tear up the ground for a vaſt way 


44 i y : 


to find them. . e 
7, CLowNs ALLHEAL, This is a plant no other way 


hurtful than the preceding: but ſo much miſchief is done 


the fame way to get at it, that a wiſe farmer will never 

ſuffer it in his grounds. 8 „ 

It is two foot high, and has ſomewhat of the appear- 
* 1 7 | | e 
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The ftalk is ſquare, and ſome what hairy; the leaves ſtand 
in pairs, and they are notched at the edges, and of a duſky 
* : the flowers grow round the | 
ix at each joint; from the middle of the plant to the top: 
they are ſmall and red, with ſome mixture of white, not 
unlike the flowers of the hedge nettle. The roots are 
knobbed and fleſhy. The whole plant has a diſagreeable 
ſmell to us, but the ſenſes of various animals differ. Cats 
are raviſhed with valerian ; and there are caterpillars which 


feed on ſpurge. The hogs are ſo fond of this root, that 


they will break any fence, except a wall, to get into the 


grouhd ; and they will tear up a vaſt ſpace of the turf 


wherever it grows, For this reaſon it ſhould always be 
deſtroyed. e mm oo ol 
Its moſt natural place of growth is by the ſides of ponds 


and ditches ; but where the adjoining fields are wet, it will 


ſpread all over them. 
It would be wrong to mention 


he diſadvantages ariſing 


from this plant, without naming alſo its virtue: it is a 


balſamick, and healer of freſh wounds. Old Gerard tells, 
that a country fellow deſperately cut with a ſcythe, refuſed 
his aſſiſtance; telling him, he knew better than he did what 
would cure him. It was this plant he applied. Gerard ac- 
knowledges its virtue; and thence, and from the ſurly 


ſpeech by which he was led to the knowledge of it, he calls 


it clowns allheal, a name copied by all others. 


8. WulrE wooD-ANEMONE. This is a very early 
beauty in our paſtures, where there are woods and thickets 


neat; but its elegance ſhould not plead againſt its deſtruction, 
for it is a very miſchievous plant. e 

It is properly an anemone, though a weed in England 3 
and in gardens it becomes double, and makes a very agreea- 
ble appearance. The leaves are of a fine deep green, and 
they ſtand upon ſlender green or reddiſn footſtalks. Each is 
divided into three principal parts, and the ſmaller diviſions 
are alſo cut or jagged at the edges. The ſtalks which bear 
the flowers have three of theſe leaves of the ſame form and 


colour, and running up naked two inches above theſe, they 


bear each one large and elegant flower. This is naturally 
white, but it has often more or leſs of a very agreeable pur - 


1 


4 


ple tinge. ' The ſeeds follow naked in a cluſter. | 
The natural place of growth of this plant is in woods; 

but it will fometimes riſe under ſhady. hedges, and the 

| ſpreading roots will ſoon carry it from them into the fields 
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themſelves, where it is eaten 2 early in ſpring, 
to their great hurt, and often to their abſolute deſtruction- 
The leaves of this plant appear in all their freſhneſs very. 
early in ſpring, when little elſe is up beſide the graſs ; and it 


is at this ſeaſon principally oxen and cows feed upon them. + 


for when the flowers appear they will not touch them: 
whether it be that they then know the plant, or what is 


much more likely, that the leaves have no longer their freſn 


We auey texture, the nouriſhment being ſent to the ftalk. 
he conſequence-vf cattle eating but a little of this, is 


| their falling into a ſtrangury, or difficulty of urine ; and if 


they eat more, they make bloody water, and often die. What 
is to be done in theſe caſes,' we have faid at large in the pre- 
ceding volumes, treating of the diſorders of cattle : but the, 
beſt remedy is prevention. The farmer. ſhould. deftroy the 
Plant whereſoever he ſees it; and this is the eaſier, becauſe 
it ſeldom ſpreads all over the ground, .but keeps in ſome 

9. THE THICK POROUS MUSHROOM. This is a vaſt 
fungus ; of the kind of thoſe we uſually call toad-ſtools, by 
way of diſtinction from the fine well-tafted kinds which 


come to our tables. It is a cuſtom to rank all thoſe. as poi- 


ſonous, which are not pleaſant to the taſte, but that is idle 
and erroneous: there are many which are not pleaſant, and 
yet are wholſome; though there are ſome really and truly 
poiſonous. This of which we ſpeak in the preſent place, 
is a coarſe and very ill: favoured kind, but it is not un- 
wholſome, The palates of cattle differ from ours; and we 
find that cows think this a very reliſhing morſel, but it hutts 
their milk, and the farmer ſhould for that reaſon deſtroy it; 
nor is any thing more eaſy, for it is very conſpicuous, and 
ver eaſily diſtinguiſhed. ; "SR Tg MLL 1 e ys tc 
It is a large muſhroom, four inches and a half high, and 
four inches in meaſure over the head; the ſtalk is very thick 
and ſpungy. The head is broad and thick, and is of a dull 
yellowiſh brown on the upper fide. Underneath it is of a 
eeniſh white; and it is not divided into galls, but of a 
kelby ſubſtance, and full, of pores, or irregular holes. 
It is common in woods and coppices, and ſometimes riſes 
under hedges in the paſture grounds. The cows think it a 
delicacy, and never fail to eat it whereſoever they find it, but 
it always gives a nauſeous taſte to their milk; and when 
the quantity is great, makes the cream ropy and thick. It 
s principally in Auguft and September tha it is found 3 
* „ = | | and - 


und the hedges where it is moſt likely to grow, are 5 


Which habe old trees in them; the farmer ſhould, in theſ# _ 


Sales fend ou a labourer fot half an hour, early in a morh- 


ing, With a hedge Rake in his hand, to beat them down and 


deſtroy them. There is danger in letting them ſtand, not 


Gly becauſe of the cattle finding them, but. becauſe they 


ripen their ſeeds in great abundance in the holes of the un- 
der part of the head; and theſe produce young plants abun- 
gaglly. 1 5 - = 8. 3 1 5 3 A jw $5.4 14 2 1 

farmer is apt to find fault with many herbs. as burt. 


5 The | 
1 butter, which have nothing to do with, it, particu: 
larly the marſh marygold, which no cow, eats ; but this 
1 D STPE IB = . M2 +7 FEB 
unſuſpected muſhroom is really hurtful. I b. 
them very catefully ſend labqurers, in the beginning of May, 
to tear up the water marygold in their meadows; from an 


opinioti, that it was the flowers of this plant which gave a 


yellowiieſs to the milk; but a very little obſervation would 


have taught them better, for cows never meddle with the 
plant. Whetever they leave it flowering, they will find it 
| ſtand untouched till it decays. ns, 
It may not be amiſs to remind the good houſewife on this 
vecaſion, that the plant is harmleſs, and that its large ſeeds 
for flowering before they open; being preſerved in vinegat᷑ 
in the manner. of capers, make an excellent pickle; very 
like thatz only better. © 1 
03 , Coe. 
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1 herb the farmer need ſeldom give himſel 
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"About his yard; but where he has it not naturally, he will 
do well to ſow a little. It is not a food for cattle, but a 
- The fatmers of old time eſteemed it greatly,: when their 
horned cattle had diſcaſes of the throat, ihe breaſt, or 
lungs 3 and there are recorded inſtances of many ages ſtand- 
ing, that it has done great cures even in the murrain. One 
inſtante we have received of later date, and upon very 
_ *#00d authority. A farmer of Cornwal, ſuppoſing the diſ- 

"Eaſe while has been ſo fatal among the horned. cattle was 


x 


* 


breaking out among his little ftock, had retourſe to this herb, - 


and drenched them all. He bruifed a large. quantity of the 
Plant, and prefling out the juice with a little ſtrong beers 
zi 20 emo 
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1 trouble to. cultiyate, for its natural place of growth is 
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dave half a r 8 Hy one of his catile. mol 
Sand evening. He ſeems The that three of them ha 
: firſt ſymptoms of the Uiſcafe,, when he undertook thei 
re | * 5 by this means; Land if he did not 1 | no 
It in th | icular, the power of this nedicine ine muſt be 
] Ve — fo not one of all 2 cattle dies. ba 
je 1 whole nature of the erb all Nee PE 
154 it is plain they had a great S ion" of its virtues, wh 
gave it the Latin name, which is cardiaca, a medicine for 
the heart. It is certainly hr farther trial: nor is there 
any thing the hüſbandman ought to bel ſo carefully, as A 
remedy for this deplorable diſeaſe. - HR 
Motberwort is a rough and fl woking plant, of A yard 
bigh." The ftalks are ſquare ; the leaves are deeply jagged, 
„sd of 4 blackith green; and the flowers are ſmall and red - 
dim: they are ſome what like the dead nettle flowers in ſhape pe, 
but ſmaller. It will grow on any waſte ground without 
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THE culrüre r lucern Ws baue given in the " ceding 
T volumes ; and the advantages of win K 1 - = 
f courſe of the. huſbandman's buſineſs are ſo great, that none 
| | who has opportunity ſhould negle& it. Since the time of 
{ | that publication, a method has Bro Yound of adding greatly 
- not only to the N produce, but to the continuance of 
N | this plant in ihe ground; and fufficient trials haye, been 

made in ah id, to akcertain the truth of the i improve- 
ment. 


„The world bh Abe thought to that exe lebt"qatutalif | 
Monſieur Dy Hamer, IT 
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OF LUCERN 
leſa in quantity. Graſs grew upon the intermediate groum 


| ad ———— Ls gene Om, gg ang too old for 


13 
On opening this: 1 abobt . of: meek plants in 
ang th the cauſe T this, he found the principal roots had 
— through the whole coat of uſeful mould, and 
were lodged in en or fort ee, of en uſe- 
| leſs te vegetation: |.» 1 
This was a plain cauſe, and d this he undertook to remedy 
in the following manner; . a ee 
He ſowed lucetn in the uſual ways” ond when the plants 
1 d got ſome height and ſtrength, he took them all up, and 
tranſplanted thẽm; cutting o the principal roots which fun 
downwards. This was introducing garden culture into the 
field, but for a er e eee Wu. it will be very 
well worth his w 
The beſt ſeaſon for this tranſplantation ib autvitit z and 
ſhowery weather ſhould be choſe for doing it. The ground 
into which the plants are to be removed, ſhould be got quite 
ready for them; and then no more ſhouldibe' taken up thai 
ean be very well managed in the new plantations, for che 
fide fibres ſoon get dry, and are hurt by lying in the ar f 
and it is on theſe the great dependaner is placed for ehe ſues 
deeding crop. The long dowbright roots being eut away, 
the others are to be trimmed at the ends, and the planes 18. 
duced to a · mall quantity at the head. This done, they ute 
to be regularly planted at the diſtances: we have before di- 
rected, treating of this plant. Every one knows ſhowers 
ate needful upon this ocaſion; and if nature does not — 
them, the labaur af the hand muſt ſupply their place NV 
plant is better able to takes care of itſelf than lucern, When 
it is onet properly eſtabliſhed; but this is a'pecutiar' time, 
and is indeed a proceſs uf arty, and therefore out of the way 
of nature: it muſt be ſupported as it was begun; and if 
nd rains fall, the whole plantation muſt de well watered 
once, twice, or even three times, at one day's diftanee + 
more than this will never be neceſſary, often les; and ab u 
bave directed a ſhowery ſeafon ta be choſen; moſt 


85 nothing of it will be required; but hature wilh de . 


From this time the plants are to be treated in — 
Way, 2s. others, of the fame kind and growth. We have 
gien directions for this, and need not repeat them here: 


- 
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The conſequence. of this method of plantation isn that 
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enlarge and :encreaſe in number : they ſpread themſelves 
throughout that part of the ground, which affords the na- 
tural nouriſhment for plants, and conſequently the crop is 
well ſupplied; whereas, when the ſtrength of nature at the 
toot was ſuffered to waſte itſelf in the downright ſhobt, 
=: fibres were produced where the nouriſhment lay; and 
root was ſent down to a part of the earth, where there 
was none. Thus the plant itſelf was ill ſupplied, and the 
\ - whole ſpace of the ground, intended for giving it nouriſh- 
ment, was given to uſeleſs weeds. Graſs grew upon it, and 
that appeared to ſtarve the hogs while f in _— the eue 
lay much deeper, - 04132. 00 
„ Reaſon declares plainly ar this praice, and experience 
in France countenances it entirely. In England · we are not 
Witbout the ſame authority. A clergyman, who has an 
eftate in Cornwall, and who is employing a great under- 
ſtanding in this noble and. moſt worthy purſuit,” the i im. 
rovement of agriculture, aſſured me, that by this practice, 
e had raiſed a field of lucern, which was ſo ſtrong this 
— — year, that, about the middle of July, when he was 
pleaſed to ſpeak with me about it, his people had cut three 
crops ; and he made no queſtion. of, having two more way 
good ones during the courſe; of the ſummer. + 
The farmer is often miſled by the romantick accounts-of 
Ks who are deſirous to recommend particular practices: 
but we have told him he may depend on meeting TRUTH 
in this work. He will certainly ſee, that a plant, from which 
be may obtain five crops of hay in a ſummer, and whicty 
will ſerve. him a great part of the reſt of the year for feed - 
ing, is worth his regard; and this method of une eas 
ehr utmoſt value, is worth his trying 
The practice, though it has been applied by its inventor, 
only; to the lucern, may be uſed. with the ſame propriety to 
All the perennial deep · Tooting plants; for they all loſe their 
Kreat fertility, when they deſcend into a poor, cold, or uſe- 
leſs ſtratum; and frequently, the decay of the crop is wing 
0 this, when it is attributed to a very different cauſe; It 
ay be uſeful to know this, if it were only to prevent the 
attempting a remedy by means that cannot ſucceed; but 
hen we ſee it in the full light of the advantages of tranſ- 
plantation, it is worth all our care; for this way the miſ- 
Chief may be entirely prevented, and it may be applicable, 
not only to many of the laſting crops now in 1155 r to 
ae 10 my be „ * nen eee, 


. ig 2 


ore... 
The ſyſtem of field and garden culture are, in reality, the 
_— for vegetation is managed upon the ſame principles, 
whether the extent of ground be leſs or greater; and gar- 
'deners know the uſe of this practice very well, both in re- 
| gard to herbaceous plants, and trees. They frequently 
tranſplant the one kind for the fake of cutting of the top 
roots, and they lay a tile at a ſmall diſtance under the ground 
in planting the other; to make the roots ſpread at a ſumll 
depth, by preventing them from penetrating farther down- 
wards. By all that I have ſeen in gardening and in farm- 
ing, not only in the large w ay but by experiments made 
| purpoſely for that end, 1 think that the great advantage to 
plants in genefal is, the promoting a large ſpreading of ſide 
fibres from the root, and keeping theſe within a certain 
depth: for the earth, which is within the influence of the 
ſun, and is capable of being moiſtened by every ſhower, is 
the part which gives, and muſt give nouriſhment to plants. 
We have lately found, that half the trees, which miſcarry 
ſoon after planting,” owe that accident to their being planted 
too deep: we ſee ſhallow ſoils, where the bottom is any 
thing but clay, ſucceed very happily for almoſt all crops z and 
we have a moſt remarkable inſtance in the culture of the 
vine, that the ſpreading of the roots within the influence of 
the ſun, is the great ſecret for Hpening the fruit, and per- 
fecting the juices. 
All this conſidered toputher, gives a very friking leſſon 
to the farmer, that by whatever means he can give this ads 
Ns to the crops he ought to do it. | 


CHAP. „„ 
| 1 bees, 5 3 Rs | | 
T 0 * we WE -ubliſhed relating to dees, in the pre- 
"1 ceding volumes, 'and which we hope contains all that is 
: uſeful in the common practice: we have now ſomething 


to add from the correſpondence of an ingenious clergyman 
in Suſſex, who has beſtowed a great deal of his leiſure upon 


the care of this uſeful inſect, and who, adding to the com- 


mon advantages of obſervation and. accuſtomed knowledge 
under this head, a very perfect claffical learning, bas endea- 
voured to improve the common practice of England and 
Holland, from that of the antient Italy; and has added to 
Virgil, Varro, and Columella, as well as to the moderns, 
A great deal from hi on obfervation. I wiſh he had per- 
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mitted us to publiſh his ſeveral letters in his own cds x 


but ſince. that is not allowed, we ſhall be careful toipreſerve 
| their meaning; and ſhall endeavour to render the inſtruc- 


tion they convey plainer to the farmer, and in a ſhorter 


Som 
55 gentleman” 8 houſe i is ſituated upon the edge of a ob 


heath: before it there is a large fertile ſpace of ground, well 


_ encloſed and cultivated. Behind he is ſheltered from the 


north by hills. Plantations, made a century ago, defend 


him from the eaſt ; and even the heath, to which he is open 


to the ſouth weſt, is not without ſome ſhelter from wenden 


oaks and brambles on the riſing hillocks. | 
Among the other amuſements of a retired life, the; cn | 


of bees came early into this gentleman's thoughts; and he 


ſayy that his ſituation favoured. them, becauſe it was warm 


and well ſheltered: but he found advantages in it, which 


exceeded expectation; ; and of way, at art, he nn not 


7 the cauſe. _ 


Virgil, from how many of tha other Romans copy their 
directions, adviſes the placing bees where they will be moſt 
quiet; and where the ſun has power. This gentleman choſe 


* 


a-fituation, the warmeſt and moſt ſheltered of any about his 


houſe, and where the ſervants had leaſt occaſion, to come. 
He took into bis own hands, the two or three paſture 
grounds which lay contiguous to his houſe,. and keeping 
them principally for hay, few cattle were put into them. 
The creatures therefore had reſt and warmth ; and he af- 
ſiſted them with All the comforts: uſually directed in books, 
or practiſed by thoſe who keep bees. "Ms obſerved, that 
they throve better .than thoſe of his neighbours, and upon 
examining into the reaſon, he ſoon diſcovered that it was 


| owing to their having larger room to rove : thoſe bees, which 
belonged to a neighbour, whoſe houſe: was near a publick 


road, and whoſe hives ſtood near his yard, he found ſcarce 
ever "ventured farther, than the garden, wherein the hives 


were placed: whereas, his went. freely over all the; fields, 


| Eſpecially when they were laid up fot hay ; and what ſure 


Priſed him very much, they took the heath! into their circuit, 
and ſeemed no. where happier. .. 


The ſucceſs of his ſwarms;. ;uſtified the cdaftrins 11 the 
-antients on this head; and he ſon found the means to en- 
ęerkaſe them yet mare. It is a cuſtom to rub the hives with 

baum, an herb. very agreeable- to the bees. This Zentle- 


l A Ka N were e longer, of tte he er 
1 P 


OF BEES, 


CEDRONILLA. The reader will f find a full account 0 15 


in our body. of gardening, with a figure, and its culti 
It is a ſpecies of dracocyphalus ; and the vitlgar ardeners | 
call it, from ſome reſeirl ance in the ſmell to the balſam' 
| Gilead, the balm of Gilead plant. The'hives of the bet 
were rubbed often with this ; and half a dozen touring 
plants of it were ſet round about the hives," P Kip we 


| watered. This had unf dhe effect. The bees were always 


live] and chearful, and they ſoon became ſo numerous, as 
to form ſwarm after ſwarm, and require new'habifations,”' 


It often happens that late ſwarms are uſeleſs; ' but no wa 


accident Pape to this gentlenan. 26 
"They found food 'in [= 
bers; and as 98 ſtood . * would venture "oth 


er. 

ehe quantity of We fas theſe — was per fi 

perior to the uſual proportion, but there was a 0 e 

0 the colour : it had a pale reddiſh caſt, but no other fl 
than the honey of other people. 

The proprietor of the hives had often Sonddied at Sis 
8 vilits his bees / made to the heath, but he began 
now to ſuſpect the cauſe. 

He obſerved, that they were very fond of the flowers of 
the plant. called HEATH, w which grows in abundance an the 
rounds of the ſame name; and as the colour of that 


ower js red, he began to ſuſpect this gave the tinge to the 


1 The obſervations and enquities he made in the 
ſucceeding ſeaſons, gave him full proof of this. He found 
that all thoſe who kept bees near "this heath, had more or 
leſs of reddiſh tinge in their honey. In ſome who lay very 
near, but with a road between, t . 

caſt, becauſe the bees would not Re among the cat- 
tle and the paſſengers ; in others who had the pallage frees 
it was more: and he found one farmer, whole little garden 
terminated at the heath, and whoſe houſe had its front up- 


on 175 road, whoſe honey 1 was fo red, that none choſe to 
- ig 


But with this there came alſo another diſcovery of more 


ee the redder the honey was, the greater was the 
quantity of it; and as this tinge does no real hurt to the 
honey, it is certainly of conſequence that the quaiitity is ſo 
much encreaſed. The obſervation i is certain, chi bees will 


el WE ith great Plealure „ the Hawers'of heath; * 
84 WN 


honey had little of that. 
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they get a great quantity of honey from them, and that the 


honey is as good as any other, the colour of it being ſome 
What particular. This ſhould teach all who live on the 


borders of heaths, to keep abundance of bees ; for the 


" 


will be ſupported. in ſuch * leſs expence and trou- 


ble than elſewhere, and they wil 


1 
92 


produce 4 much larger 
The nearer a ſtand of bees is to a kitchen garden the 
better, not only for the health of the bees, but the flavour 
pf the honey. The warmer parts of Europe abound with 


the fragrant and aromatick herbs wild; and it is för that 


reaſon. the honey of thoſe places is/ſuperior to that of Eng- 
land. The only chance we have of giving ours Fe one 
quality, is by - planting ſuch herbs near the hives. Ina 
kitchen garden they are raiſed for the ſervice of the table, 


4 


and the bees will have their ſhare of them. Thyme and 


ſavoury, hyſſop, and ſweet marjoram, all give this fine fla- 
Your to the honey; and the greater the abundange: of them, 
00 EG OP ogg 

This gentleman obſerved, that the bees were very fond 
of borage; and he ſowed a large ſemicircular bed of it at a 
ſmall diſtance from the hives. This agrees with the direc- 
tion we have given in a preceding chapter, for raiſing the plant 
vipers bugloſs for the ſame purpoſe; for this is not very un- 
like borage in its nature. Indeed I have obſerved, that all 
the aſperi foliate plants, properly ſo called, ſuch as bugloſs, 
ſage of Jeruſalem, and the like, are very much ſought after 
by. bees; and many of the ſtellate kind, as the white la- 


+ EZ HA P.” CXVE 
Of the uſe of the faffrons plant far bees. 
33 H E antients give us one direction which we have nat 
* followed, and which I am particularly ſurprized ſhould 


eſcape this gentleman z*it is the planting ſaffron near the 
places where bees are kept. I have obſerved the common 


garden crocus, which are true kinds of ſaffron, are always 
greatly frequented' by the bees during their ſhort times of 
k flowering ; and it is not a wonder, for we find their wine 


arts, which in all flowers are the peculiar organs that fur- 


- - Niſh the honey, are very rich and moiſt. The antients ſay, 


the ſaffron gave not only a fine aromatick flavour to the. 
RW 
x . 83 : ; 42 dus | 
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but alſo heightened'i its natural yellowiſh hue to the clout of 
pure gold. Columella recommends the Corycian and Sici- 
8 lian ſaffron for this purpoſe; but our farmer may be told, 5 


there is none equal to that of England. 


The common faffron may be very eaſily propagated in 


gardgns for this purpoſe; and its flower is as beautiful as 
any of the common crocus we plant for ſhew. But much 
more than this may be done for this purpoſe. We have 
brought the art of gardening to ſo much perfection now, 
that we can continue a ſhew of flowers, in the plants of 


the bulbous kind, much longer than their natural time. 


This is to be Wale by planting ſome parcels of roots later in 
the ground; and by this art, with the aſſiſtance nature gives 
of the variety of ſpring crocus and autumnal ones, we ma 


have a blow of theſe flowers, for the ſervice of the bees, 
nearly all the ſummer. 


Beſide the firſt'mentioned uſe of giving, by this means, | 


a peculiar colour and flavour to the common. honey, this 
2 will very well anſwer the purpoſe of thoſe, whoſe 


oney ſuffers in colour, from their hiving in the neighbour- . 


hoods of heaths ; the bees, by having a quantity of crocuſſes 
Juſt before them, will be kept, in ſome meaſure; from the 
flowers of the heath; and the yellow from theſe plants will 
| take off the redneſs which _ from the other.. 

A farther direction may be given on this head, which 
will be of great advantage. e farmer, who lives in 2 


ſaffron country, ſhould always keep _— they _ be par⸗ 
e advantage they receive 


ticularly ſtrong and healthy from t 
from this plant; they will ſwarm oftener and in larger num- 
ber than others; and not only the quantity of _ will 
þe great, but the quality excellent. 

There is more difference in honey, occdfiened; | this 


article of the plants in the neighbourhood of the hives than 


many think. The gentleman, to whom we are obliged 
for the remarks, whereon theſe additions to that article are 
founded, aſſures us, he on diſcover by the taſte of the 


honey, what plants principally grow in the neighbourhood 


of the place where it was made. The farmer, who plants 


ſaffron, ſhould always place a number of hives in that, art 
of his garden which is neareſt the ſaffron field, or from 
v hence the bees can make their way the moſt eaſily to it. 
Or if others in his neighbourhood have ſaffron fields, tho 
not himſelf, he ſhould never fail to take the-ſame advan - 
tage. It gives him a conſiderable benefit without any hurt 
FS ae” 
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The hees will give ne diſturbanee to op : 

op ther the faffron, for. they only wor 

in ole creatures will not 

come into it at that time, . they hate a diſturbance z 

they take their flights only when the gatherers have left the 

7 „ * Oy. eh their combs withgut wan * 

: CHAP. cxvn. a eee 
Of other herbs which give a flavour 6% honey. 


AXON; G the flowers bees love moſt, come thoſe of the 
bean, but they are leaſt uſeful to them. The quantity 


of honey they obtain from theſe, appears, on nice exami- 


to be leſs than from many other flowers; 75 tho 
out! flower itſelf be very ſweet, it gives a kind of f faint- 


neſs. to the honey. Nothing but repeated and accurate 


trials hy taſting the honey made at certain ſeaſons, can 
. this point of the effect of various 92 1 upon 


2 


ale. trials are worth making; and the eff 
known. This has been fair] 1 y our corre- 
f and he has Found d, chat Power they collect 


favourite bloſſo oms, is pale whit ea] 
2 to the —. ha * tu, mealy and 


n the 7, where there are turnigs and cabbages 
which ſtanc ber esl, the bees are fond of their Jager, and 
though one e ink thele a very I omiſing kind, 
they encreaſe prove the honey. exe is no purer 


Honey than is col alle from theſe flowers; 1 colour is a 


Baie — and the taſte is a {Aerie ſunple ſweetneſs. The | 
obſervation our corre ent made on this, was on the 
of fome bees which figa near a field of corn which 

. ill ; Beh was oyer run with charlock, a 

f the bees were parti- | 

£ularly. fond of pk wers of this BA, and he had the cu- 
.riplity to deſie to taſte 75 hon is gave the firſt in- 
e of the effect of th 1 wh which more particular 


wards co 


Me has calle ed carefully from the antients 


| = this head, Barton with F the 2 9 05 bees 


ant: Var Col Une lla over- 
his 1 70 dhe nes 1 e pee but Rn 
Bnet s it LO If e principle laid 


Eee n . 1 je of 


or BEES. 267 
Gee bib cbt, turneps 22 
different in the peculiar dupa le of the 12 


are formed alike, and they are of the ſame claſs of ——1 
Violets are a flower very agreeable to bees, for the time 

they laſt ; but let the farmer obſerve, that the common fin. 

gle violet, ſuch as grows in hedges, is the proper kind; for 


the doubie violets, uſually planted in gardens for ornament, 
while they invite the bees by their ſmell, only tantalize 
- them, for they contain no honey. There is a very pecu- 

lar ſweetneſs in the honey collected in this early ſeaſon, at 
Ee where the violets, whether wild or planted, are 


In all theſ accounts of the eff of various plans on 

| honey, the reader is to expect only moderate 

theſe, according to the circumſtances, greater or "lefler i in 

The honey never ſhews the full effect of 

flower, becauſe the bees never feed from any one kind alone; 
but from the garden plants in full flower, and which 1 2 
are ſeen moſt attached to, ſome fair concluſion may be 
ways made, that the honey of that time, though not col- 


lected entirely from theſe, zo is in great Part owing to 
them. 


There are alſo ſeaſons when bees 20 leſs. out than uſual, 
or to a leſs diſtance. Theſe ſhew the effect of certain plants 
more clearly, if there happen ten days or a fortnight of 
tempeſtuous weather, at a time when a parcel of ſeeding 
turneps are in flower in the ſame garden where the hive is, 
the bees will content themſelves with what they can get 
from theſe, - becauſe it is diſagreeable to them te 80 farther, 
and, in that caſe, the new made honey will, in a manner, 
be all made from that flower. Theſe, and the like acci- 
dents, in the courſe of a life devoted to contemplation, have 
given opportunities of knowing the effect of particular flow- 


ers on the products of the bees, which have n, fallen 2 


in. the way of few others. 
Roſes are a favourite flower of : bees ; ; but: it is only: un- 
der certain circumſtances they pay ſo much regard to them. 


It is not honey, but wax they collect from this flower; and 
| if they do not want wax, they ſlight it. 


The red roſe is the kind they moſt a leſs 


double it is, the better they like it. The reaſon - is plain 


from what we have explained before, relating to che nature 
of wax, The yellow buttons, on the threads of flowers, 
are een een te fs eee * 
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from whence bees collect it. Theſe are very numerous in 
the roſe, therefore the bees. love that flower; but the more 
double the flower is, the leſs wax there can be in it, for 


the leaves, which make this fulneſs, are formed out of the 
threads and theſe yellow buttons; ſo that the fuller or 


doubler the flower is, the fewer of theſe buttons there are, 
and the leſs temptation the bees have to meddle witho:it. 
When a roſe is perfectly double, there are none of theſe 
threads or yellow buttons left in it; and the bee no longer 


regards it at all. This diſcovery, that the doubleneſs of 


fowers is formed in this manner, is new, but it is certain, 
and in many inſtances, particularly in the hollyhock and in 
the double tulip, tbe button may be yet ſeen upon the new 


leaves, ſhewing their origin. While theſe buttons remain 


in any ſtate in the flower, the bees will come to it for this 


purpoſe; but they are fondeſt of it in perfect ſingleneſs, which 


is the ſtate of nature, and in which the wax is found in 
it in the greateſt perfection 1 ä 4 


Phe common hroom is another plant, from whoſe flow- 
ers the bees collect a great quantity of honey. This is ſuf- 


fered, by a ſtrange neglect, to over-run whole tracts of 
hilly ground in ſome parts of the kingdom; and broom- 
Helds is a term by which the people expreſs. ſueh land. 
Tbough they are very negligent who ſuffer ground to be 


thus over-run, the farmer ſhould take the advantage of it 
for his bees. If he live near ſuch a field, let him immedi- 


ately ſet up a ſtand of hives in that part of his garden, from 
whence they can get at the broomfield with leaſt trouble; 
where the courſe is ſhorteſt, and the way liable to leaſt diſ- 


turbance. His bees will ſoon find the way to it, and he 
will reap the benefit, in a great quantity of very fine honey, 
and an extreamly thriving ſtock, 89 [NSD 


In the year 1752, our correſpondent being on a jaurney 


;thro' a great part of Kent, examined, in his curious way, 


the honey of ſeveral places where he had opportunities.; 


. and particularly that of 'two or three farmers, who had this 
. peculiar advantage for their bees, of a broomfield in the 


Neighbourhood. He found the honey very good in all theſe . 
places; but much, of the nature of that collected from tur- 


nep flowers that is pure and excellent, but with no peculiar 
BARE eg, 4 55 


In one farmer's houſe he found a honey thinner than the 


reſt, but not ſubject g to candy - the colour a clear and fine 
Jellowiſhs hut the tab highly aromatick. Thoſe who have 


been 


1 8 ; 
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een accuſtomed to the taſte of the true foreign capillaire? 
will know what we mean by this; that ſyrup bas it in per- 
fection, and it is owing entirely to the honey, for the maid< 
ert Hair, which is the only ingredient” beſide, has no ſuch 
flavour: This taſte in the foreign honey, we know, is 
owing to the aromatick. Herbs, Which are ſo abiindant in 


thoſe countries: our correſpondent knew the broom flowers 


could not give it in this inſtance, and he examined the field 
to find ſome other cauſe. * The ground was over-run with 
anthills ; and there was in it an old gravel pit, long covered 
with weeds. All over theſe anthills, and upon the fides of 
the old pit, there grew a vaſt quantity of wild thyme; the 
moſt fragrant of all the Englifh aromaticks ; from this the 
bees had collected enough to give fragrance to the abun- 
dance of pure honey they gathered from: the flowers of the 
broom. e . ts WET £2 4 9 11 2 25 4 0548 = 
| This appeared to our correſpondent the very fineſt honey 
he had met with in England, and we may rely upon his 
judgment, Therefore, wherever there is an apportunity. of 
= bro6in feld with wild chyme, it will be worth while, eben 
at ome expence, oo de x ſand of bee, —— 
From the honey of theſe hiyes a CArLAmE may bi 
made of equal virtues, and equally pleafant wich this of 


G3 ad £44 \ 


we kingdom annually, jor-this frivolous article, 
The only ingredient beſide is maiden hair; and our black 
maiden, hair, Which is common on old wr Ils and under 


ſhady hedges in many parts of the kingdom, will anſwer the 
'S an e 4% RIP I SOOT} 


Rp one ren went. ee 
Let the perſon, who ſhall attempt to make this fyrup in 
England, get the right herb and uſe this fragrant honèy, and 
he will not fail, He muſt, not buy the plant at the" Kerb 
ſhops, for they uſually ſell a common kind of fern in itz 
PRs WIR eos and MEDe vue, =O 
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e plants hurtful to bees, - atis leg 
A RISTOMACHUS, who ſpent ſeventy two years 
. of his long life in obſerving'the Afconomy of bees, 
does not feem to have” underſtood them ſo well as the gen- 
tleman, to whom we owe theſe obſervations ; nor has any 
one ſtudied them with fo much regard to uſe. After exa- 

lining by theſe moſt certain experiments, What thoſe plivits 


were 


Montpelier, and we may fave the money, that goes out ok 
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| chat does harm to he 


effect this may 


n e che bees into incurable diſorders. n 


— or BEES: 


manner to deteſt da 
5 ET bel! in a 12 92125 3 5 . near 
ndon, in 17 „ A, great quantity this plant growing 
all about the beehives, and under the very ſtand. The man 
complained that his bees were alw 1 the f 
rr reduced little honey. He was ade to deſtroy 


this weed, and digging up. the ground, and Cons in 


ſome mould to A baum and hyſſop, and winter ſavory 
in the place. He did fo, and writing the gentleman, wha 
2 75 him the advice, a letter of thanks, three years after, 
e ſaid his bees had..throve excellently upon this change, 
and continued in the. ſame ſtate ever 
_ Elder mould never p. planted. near where chere are bees. 
The flowers feed m inſects, but they are hurtful to theſe. 
There is a conſideral quantity of wax to be collected from 
them ; 8 3 2 2 begs will. lows it there, 
but their bon ways get a avour by it; he 
bees e 4 an 4 - Wy 
The common. ſingle * or eee 15 | 


the bottom of this 3 but i if tos th but 
ar oo they grow faint and languid after it, and i in 5 
he s flower is very plentiful, the honey is grea 25 755 
> it; » ROS . and of & en 3 


obſerved the y 
Re Pink. was N one in our FEE which * 
Known to. be very hurtful: this is the DOGBERRY HA- 
SLE, called by che Latin writers, corpus ru,. The 


"OF ow EE 8. 1 aft 
are wel.” on certain occaſions, t to uſe thei freely, ad 


great numbers periſh. 


In general, nature has very well taught this little cred- | 


ture what to ſeek. and what to avoid; but the greateſt dan- 
ger to which it can be expoſed, is that of being near a gar 


of forei gn plants. Many of thoſe, our curious peopl : 


3 are . re I once ſay, a remarkable e of 
reat number of bees being deſtroyed by a pectliar kind 
of apocynum, or dogs bane. bi kills Nies While they Play | 

about its lowers; and a gentleman having raiſed ſome of 


not far from the place where his hives ſtood, the bees were fond 


of the flowers, and periſhed by their paiſon ſo . fuddebly, 


that multitudes, of dead ones were found continually upon 
the ground, round about the plants. 


here are many other herbs, raiſed 5 curioſity, which | 


are of the ſame iſonous nie and bees are much more 
in danger from em, than from any which are the produce 
of our own country : wheth er brd inftint, which directs 
them, be limited to 152 plants of our own growth, of Hoc 
ſoever it is, we find not 17 theſe ſmall animals, hut Hg 
creatures alſo i in much more {on er from thoſe Perbs, WH 
the art of man has introduced into the countries wile 


TE ER 


by nature. 


It is ſaid, 3 is fometimes 18 ren ed OR are the 
bees having fed on poiſonous flowers, but we meet with no 
certain inſtance to confirm it; nor is the thing likely, ſince 
we find the bees themſelves ate x&c&ted by es of this 
kind themſelves, and would, after 1 75 on poiſons 
before the could diſcharge their into the eels lis/of y 
comb. his ſeems one 88 the affertions of thoſe 
men who place their daa haden n the ſtead: of obſerves 
tion; and repeat as facts, what their fancy his ſuppeſted'; 

although it be what their mature reafon would coat. 

It is an obſervation of Columella, that che chm is Hurt 
ful to bees. The flowers of this tree appear eatly in pring 

and they are ſmall and inconſiderable, they grow alſo en 
55 the tops of the trees, and therefore we "ſcarce obſerve'thein, 


except when they are fallen off, in Which ſtate we find 


them ſcattered on the ground about the ſtems of the trees. 


Our corre ondent, Who Has been fo curious on other 


Heads i in regard to the bee, did not 6mit his obſervations up · 
this : but Whether the effect of climate, r whatever 
7 4 le, makes the” eiffetence dethrben the 9 
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and thofe of Italy, it is evident, that here theſe flowers take 
no ill effect upon them. They afford a _confidetable quan- 
tity of honey, at a time when theſe little creatures are i 
extream want of it; and therefore our bees feed greedily 
WWWWWVW elſes or er 
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I o ot three of the early flowering ſhtubs are violently 

' Purgative, as the mezereon of our gardens,” and the Laure 
ola or ſpurge laurel of our woods, of which we have given 
an 0 it at the latter end of the third volume, treating 
of hurtful plants. The flowers of theſe fHirubs invite the 
bees Which have bad none for ſo long a time; and they 
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are killed by them in great numbers. To prevetit this, our 
corfeſpondent has found an excellent medicine. He obſerves, 
chat the drug called Japan earth, is a remedy for the ill ef- 
fects of theſe ſpring flowefs; and that its taſte being ſweet 
the bees feed on it very readily when boiled up in water and 
mixed with honey. Columella names the ſpring ſpurge at 
the {ame time as the elm; and attributes the diſorders of 
the bees, at this ſeaſon, to, one as well as the other: pro- 
bably it is this laureola he means, and that is a plant more 
likely to occaſion the effect than the other. Whichever it 
be, or from whatever herb, this is a remedy. Certainly, 
where mezerton is common, the bees in ſpring periſh by 
it, as if they were poiſoned, Ny FNC e 


0 8 15 Of a netu ie of human excrement, 


A CCIDENT, the parent of the greateſt part of our 
AI uſeful knowledge, has diſcovered a new uſe in the ma- 
nure from. human excrements, of which we have. ſpoken 
in general in the preceding volumes. There is ſomething 

in the higheſt degree diſguſtful in the thought of uſing this 
manure for any thing that is to be taken again into the bo- 
dy. But any uſe is better than for bread; and it is parti- 
cular, chat in the preſent inſtance, though uſed for fruit, it 
gives no ill flavour in the leaſt . 
One would be led to think from this, that the abſolute 

" taſte of manure cannot affect the product of trees, though 
we perfectly well know it can affect that of herbaceous 
plants; and that, although cabbages, and thevlike products 
of the kitchen garden, are rendered more or leſs offenſive, 
according to the quantity of horſe dung that Is 
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HUMAN EXCREMENT. 273 
ground, yet in the larger growths with woody ftalks, no 
taſte or flavour is received from the ingredient. This would 
lead us to a plain uſe of the moſt offenſive manures, in, 
caſes where they would be highly proper ; and the quantity 
of human excrement, in particular, that is made in Lon- 
don, affords a reaſon for trying it thorough] ge 
The incident which gave occaſion to thele obſervations, 

is the following. It comes aſcertained by unqueſtionable 
MC , ß 
A chymiſt in London, who made the famous preparation 
Phosr fokus, found, by long experience, that a mixture 
of human urine and excrements, anſwered much better than 
urine alone; of which it had been uſually made. Theſe 

ingredients were to putrify together before they were fit- for 
the purpoſe, and a very large quantity of them yielding 
but a little of the phoſphorus, the ſtench in the ftreets 
of London was unſufferable. This gentleman was obliged 7 
therefore to take a ſmall houſe juſt out of town, in the 
fields toward Marybone, which had a little garden encloſed 
within a.high old wall. This anſwered his purpoſe: for the 
ſtench of his ingredients was not unlike that of the neigh- 
bouring dunghills, and the practice was altogether unſuſe. 
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The garden being of no uſe, went to decay: but ſome. 
fruit trees remained, particularly one antient pear tree, 
Neglect had robbed this long of its fertility, and it was over- 
grown with moſs. To the trunk of this tree was faſtened 
a kind of circular ſhed, under which the human excrements 
and urine were ſet to putrefy. The buſineſs ſucceeded very 
well, and a ſurpriſing change appeared in the old tree.. It 
had for many years 1 Fan barren, but it now became fer- 
tile beyond all thought. The fruit was more than could 
well be ſupported by the branches, and was fairer to the eye, 
and.finer to the taſte than the generality of pears of that 
kind. The taſte was a point ſo much ſuſpected, that the 
proprietor would not take his own judgment, 'nor that of the 
people in the ſhop, but brought them to table among his Bi 
friends and acquaintance : all approved them particularly ; „ 
and at length, one of the beſt of our gardeners happening 
to dine with him, was ſo taken with the improvement of 
that pear, which he called by its name, but ſaid it was finer 
than he had ever known it: he begged the ſecret, which 
T ſuppoſe. he has practiſed with ſucceſs ſince, though he has 
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1 been ſo n to the world as the chemiſt Was to hi 


ke oi | : 
The practice, in ſome degre confirms the . beg of , 
the Antler agriculture. Fer conh have 


ſpoke. c 
man excrements as the richeſt of all dung; and natura liy, 


indeed it muſt be fo, ſince they are produced from the rich- 


eſt foods: but | had not at firſt the art of uſing it, and 
they found it t hot: they complain that it burnt up 
the ground. Varro and Columella agree, that urine of 
our own ſpecies, after it has been kept. half a year to fer- 
ment, is excellent for fruit trees. hey are particular in 
fecommendin ng it for the pomiferous trees, and for vines 


and they boaſt of the particular fine flavour of the fruit and 
of the vine, raiſed from this dreſſing 


What they ſpeak of the urine ( we ſee holds true 0 
that and the excrement together ; and perhaps he, who ſh: 
find the way of uſing theſe beſt, will make a greater im- 


7 * than any of late ages have done, in the uſeful 


It appears by experiments, that human excrements. are 


of the nature of thoſe manures, which. will bear a great 


deal of addition: for that fermenting ſlowly, they commu-+ 
Hicate that fermentation without damage to a great quantity 


of matter, The old Romans adviſe 9 lach with it the re- 


fuſe and fweepings of the yard; and lately we have re- 


ceived accounts of its being EY with Pads with a great 


grantity of the dirt of highways ;. and with calcined clay. 
This laft mixture will probably be the beſt of all for fruit 
trees; and in extream caſes, it may be proper to let the 
Watter take its fermentation at the root of the tree, as was 
the caſe in this accidental trial. When the tree is not ſo 
5 gone, the beſt way will be to uncover the roots, and 
y in ſome of the mixture, and afterwards to goyer it 
again with two inches of mould. On this occafion, it will 
de proper to remind the farmer, how far the roots of fruit 
the ground ; and that he may 
apply this kind of dreſſing for an 7 tree, at the diſtance 
of five and twenty foot every way From, the tem, with grea 


(5 happens, there is an olg orchard belonging. to, the 
farm, which produces ve little, and which he cannot turn 
to any other uſe; this will be an excellent opportunity for 
the uſe of human excrements. Let him _ up; a large 
quantity of theſe with the refule of the yard ; ; and with m_ 


8988 cas - 


I _ 


road dict, and give/a plemiful 2 00 al che trees. 55 
at the ſame time, he will cut off a few of the worſt bou hs, 


ſo as to contrive that the ſun and air may have free p 


among the reſt; he will at once reſtorè the ground l 


bearing little or nothing, to an excellent condition; and 


will have, not uk Mee of Wat but thoſe excelent in 
Tom kind. 5 


; dee gat ee 1B 22V | Of bd. 9 25 1 | W 474 ) | 
F RU IT trees have been lately found, by careful obſer- 


vation, to be extreamly enriched by lood. In Don- 


don, the butchers find purchaſers for blood of cattle when 
they have it in great quantity: and When leſs, it is 
waſted: --In the country, butchers have found its 21 or 
their fruit trees, and in ſeveral places in Zuſſex, they bury 


it about the roots in zorchards, and in the borders wherein 


their wall trees ſtand. 


It is an obſervation of the excellent rer Evelyn, dae 


not only blood of animals, but their fleſh,” is an excellent 
and rich manure for all kinds of growths. He relates, from 
indiſputable teſtimony, one great inſtance, though a *ey 
horrible one, of this truth. A battle was fought in Bad- 
nam fields in Devonſhire, not more remarkable for the yic- 
tory gained by the earl of Hopton, than for the obſtinacy 
of the diſpute on the fide of the vanquiſhed : the blood that 
was e wang. was perhaps. more than from any inſtance of equal 


2 and the fields which received it, were, for the 
years, rendered fertile, in àa degree not known 
* fact is certain, and the reafoning is not 

—. for we know the blood of all animals . 1 


ation. 
From this; an Ho what we bias Je and ſeen, con- 


cerning the effects of e g. fleſh, the farmer may learn 
2 uſeful leſſon. There will always be, in great towns, 4 


large quantity of animal refuſe; and in ſmaller a propor- 


tion: even in his owyn family ſome. Let him know its 


value He may have it at a very Tere price; and 
when he has no immediate opporturi ity to uſe it on his 


land, he may mix it up in his dunghills; or even make 


it up into dunghills only with earth and weeds. The 
power it has of fermentation with mould, will convert the 
whole e and that of the richeſt kind. That the 


care" BOT T'2 fleſh 
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fleſh of animals has the ſame effect with the human excre- 


ments, though perhaps in a ſomewhat leſs degree, we have 
lately ſeen in an inſtance at Richmond; where a dead dog, a 


favourite maſtiff, being buried at the foot of a ſtandard apri- 


cot tree, which had been accuſtomed to bear but little, the 
produce afterwards encreaſed yaſtly.. The family were not 
fond of eating the fruit, becauſe they knew the cauſe ; but 


their delicacy extending no farther than to themſelves, they 


gave it in large quantities among their friends and acquaint- 
ance, and it was univerſally admired. 


an tas k & Bai INT: 


Of the damage e liming feeding grounds improperly. 


T HE improvement by lime upon corn land, early in the 
time of its general uſe, led people to lay it alſo on paſ- 
ure ground; and the improvement that followed was cer- 
tain, but often there came with it an unſeen damage. The. 
cattle, which feed on ſuch grounds, fall into diſorders. The 
quantity of graſs is much greater after this dreſſing, and 
even the quantity of the nouriſhment in every blade. Horſes, 
oxen, and ſheep, are equally fond of it; and it does harm 
to all, but moſt to ſheep; which it always throws into ſome 
diſorder, and if the ſeaſon prove wet afterwards, they ge- 
reg hm onion TT oy DE: Opn 

The farmer is not, for this reaſon, to give up ſo excel- 


lent manure; all he is to do is to uſe it with diſcretion. 


Inſtead of throwing on forty or fifty buſhels to an acre; let 
him content himſelf with about five and twenty, and 
let this be thrown on at ſuch a time, that its greateſt effect 
will be upon the crop for hay ; not that for feeding. Thus, 
let a piece of paſture ground, that is intended for liming, 
be: eaten down ſooner than the others, and the lime then 
thrown on toward the end of winter. Let the ſpring feed- 
ing be given up, for it is trifling in itſelf ; and let the land 
be ſhut up from the time of the lime being thrown on. Let 
the charge of a labourer be added to follow the cart, that 
he may ſpread it very carefully; and leave the reſt to the 
rains and ſeaſons. 'The Wh firſt ſtrength of the lime 


will thus go into the ſhoot for hay, and the crop will be 
vaſtly richer for it, and will be ready to cut earlier than o- 
thers. If only the quantity of lime, we have directed, be 
uſed, let the cattle be turned in after the hay is off the 
ground ; but if, according to the cuſtom of the lime coun- 

| 23 ; , tries, 
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tries, the uſual large proportion have been thrown on, then 
let the land be kept up for a ſecond crop; which will pro- 


bably be a very plentiful one; and after this the cattle may 
be put in without fear. 


Stone lime is beſt for corn grounds ; FER for paſturage | 


that is moſt profitable, which is made of the ſofteſt mate- 
rials. Lime made of chalk is better than that of ſtone; but 
the beſt of all is that which may be made from ſome of the 
light chalky marles. Of late ſhell lime has been made in 
great abundance; and from this much good has come to 
. grounds, the refuſe having been uſed for this purpoſe. 

We have before ſpoke of the "uſe of lime water for paſture 


| grounds; ; and perhaps experience will at length reduce the 


practice to this, that when theſe ſoft materials are burnt in- 

to lime, the ſtone itſelf, if it may be ſo called, ſhould be 
uſed for graſs grounds; but when ſtone lime, that is, ſuch 

as is burnt from hard ſtones, is uſed, the beſt way will be 
to apply it in the water. 

What we have lately ſeen in the gras part of a very 
elegant garden near town, confirms this. The gardener 
was adviſed to ſprinkle lime water to kill the worms, which 
ſpoiled the graſs plats; and it took that effect very well: 
but there was alſo a great good, which he did not expect. 

The quantity of graſs became much greater; ſo that all the 
thin ſpots and bare places were rendered as green and vel- 
vety as the reſt ; and the ſtrength at the root was ſo great, 
that -in a ſucceeding drought of more than five weeks, 
which. happened in the beginning of this ſummer, and 
which ſpoiled all the graſs walks in the neighbourhood, the 
graſs of this garden held a fine freſh verdure. This is 
a plain and certain fact: the effect could be owing to no 

other cauſe; _ it teaches the gardener an excellent art. 


Se e e e e CER 
Of harrowing. 


"A Nene in "Buckinghamſhire complained among his 
” * neighbours that his crops did not ſucceed, though he 
ſpared none of the uſual expence ; and particularly, that his 
arrowing-was never done well, though his land was of the 
ſame nature with theirs, and he harrowed it no leſs than 
| they did. What they could not amend, nor explain to 


him, was in itſelf ve ry eaſy to be ſeen. The effect of har- 
bende de to pieces the clods a” 
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this requires that the harrow. be drawn roughly and haftily - 
NE * ound; for if it be dragged flow and-gently, thoſe 
R turn out of the way of the tines, that would 
0 have been torn to pieces by them, and che a 
aperation may be performed without any effect. | 
This farmer had two. very old. and very: poor l 
lame and blind both; which f 6 kept on little, and that bad 
Theſe were the horſes he emplayed in e STY 
being weak from infirmities, and weaker yet from their 
poor feeding; and under the guidance of a lazy driver, 
they. crawled over the ground. and drew the harrow ſo 
yery ſoftly after them, that it either roſe over, or run _ 


tween all the. clods it was intended -to-have.broke.:.: 


We have ſhewn of how much importance 3 is 
in our preceding volumes; and the gardener would be as 
wiſe who ſhould pretend to exclude. raking from the ground, 


as he who ſhould ſet aſide the harrow, for the farm: to per- 


its buſineſs, ſo, ineffectually, is the ſame thing with 
15 — K at un * is in. «lle& the mas and he 
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Fraveht to the eattle, ſet the harrow purpoſely ſlanting up- 

Wards, as coachmen throw the coach forward, to eafe* 

their horſes. © The conſequence of eaſing the cattle" 

is certain, but that is a trifle; the buſineſs is ill perform-* 
ed: for the harrow being raiſed in its forepart over the le- 


vel, the reſt eaſily follow the ſame courſe, and the clods* 
that ſhould'be broke are at moſt only puſhed out of the way. 


It is an excellent practice they have upon their tiff lands 


in Northamptonſhire, of going with three harrows at once: 
the third harrow, in this cafe; certainly keeps down the 
other two; and it takes whatever they happen to miſs. 
The courſe in which the harrow is drawn, is an article 
of no ſmall conſequence toward the perfecting that opera- 
tion. In going directly acroſs, it often happens, that 
where the land is very ſtiff, the harrow turns the furrows 
back again. In this caſe, the harrows ſhould be drawn 
_ aſlant, and in that direction = will never fail to do their 
buſineſs. They follow the cz 
they will certainly perform their. office: for the clods lying 
croſswiſe of them, may be turned away, inſtead of being 


broken, but when it is thus drawn aſlant, if a clod; be o 


tough that it eſcapes one of the tines, it is thrown in a dif- 
ferent direction before another, and is thus certain to be 
torn'to pieces by one or other of them. 

As much as poſſible, let the farmer avoid 5 
very wet weather; for though the work may fe 

well done, there may be a great deal of miſchief. The 
horſes feet may have trod a great deal of the lower part of 
the ground into cakes, though the ſurface appear fine and 
„ . hg” CR oe SM 
In illemanaged harrowings, or unlucky conditions of the 


| grounds it will ſometimes happen, that the repetition of this 


vork throws up a part of the ſeed. In this caſe the moſt 
advifeable way is to drive ſheep over the ground. Their 
feet will thruſt the ſeed in again, and a very light harrow- 
ing after this will cover it excellently. This practice is not 
unlike the gardeners way of covering ſeed, by trampling it 
min, and chen raking it. We know that no ſeed is better 
ſown than what is thus managed; and we = be certain, 
: 2 8 fo welt in the garden, will not fail in 
Perhaps an improvement upon this method may be eafily 
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ao. | OF; CLEARING. 


bring the a to Kind of level; and when it is in this 
condition, the long and ſharp tines of the common harrow 
cannot be neceſſary for the covering in the naked corns: the 
kindof harrow we propoſe would lay all level, in the manner 
of a garden rake; and the corn would be covered more re- 
gular y than it could by the uſual method. | 

We do not attempt to prefer this method to the grill 
ſowing, nor indeed to compare it with that excellent con- 
trivance, for by that inſtrument all the ſeed corn is let in 
regularly, and covered equally. This method would be 
coming ſomething nearer than the common, to that regular 
practice, and would have a proportioned TR 


SAR. CSI, 
Of clearing the ground yo plotving. 


T HE farmer may often, by a very ſmall expence pro- 
perly applied, ſave a great deal both of charge and 
trouble, in his ſucceeding work. 4 quantity of large 
ſtones which they plow in among their ſtiff loams, in 
many parts of this kingdom, would be much better picked 
off firſt. The plow would perform its office the more 
perfectly, and the corn would have a fairer chance. 
Where this is omitted, a very careful eye ſhould mY 
kept upon the plowman ; for unleſs he does. his part with 
fidelity and integrity, the ground will in many places have 
very little benefit. Every large ſtone will turn up the 


plow, unleſs the perſon who holds it be very careful, and 
very diligent; and even in this caſe he ſhould be relieved at 
times by another, for the labour is too great for any 


one man to keep the plow fairly preſſed down in ſuch a 
ground. | 

What we ſay here relates to large ſtones 3 j ſmall 
ones have not theſe inconveniencies, nor are they hurtful 


to the crop as the large ones; aue they of. help the 


ground. 
All the ſucceeding operations of. huſbandry : are interrup- | 
ted by large ſtones, as well as the plowing. It is impoſe 


| fable to roll the ground well, for the irregularity of the ſur- 


face made by theſe ſtones, raiſes up the roller in ſeveral 
places, and makes it preſs unequally in others. The roller 
is intended to crufh;and: break the lumps; and clods which 
eame in its way, theſe being only earthy, but it can only 


preſs theſe ſtones i in, and that very: ee . They 155 


$5 
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the ſame diſturbance in harrowing, and afterwards in the 
raking up of barley. Indeed they are, on all occaſions, ſo 
great a diſturbance and interruption to the work, that it is 
an unpardonable piece of negligence to leave. them on the 


ground. In tough ſoils the ſtones make ſuch a deſtruction 


of the tackle, that common œconomy would teach the 


farmer to have them removed, before he ſent in the plow ;. 
if there were no other motive. Clay that has lain to be 


very hard, and has large ſtones in it, will hold them ſo faſt, 


that the plow cannot remove them. And all the advan- 

tage of having a careful plowman who ſhall fairly attempt 
it, will be the turning up a very few, and the breaking of 
the plow againſt others; neither can the other operations be 
performed at all, without more cattle, and more expence ; 
and then, very imperfe ct 4 
| Thee are the reaſons, and they are very plain ones, why 

the farmer ſhould be at the ſmall charge of having theſe 


larger ſtones cleared off the ground; and they are needed 


0 


in all their force, for nothing is more neglected. - 


. Clayey foils are thoſe on which the ſtones of his larger 8 r, 


kind are moſt troubleſome, and do moſt damage : there are 


grounds ſo light and dry, that it is an advantage to have 


ſome ſuch aſſiſtances; but here flat ſtones, not heavy 


lumps, are what do the good. The others ſhould be taken 


off even from thoſe,  _ | A SER 
Of all crops, there is none to which theſe ſtones do ſo much 
harm as clover: they muſt with double caution be picked 
from thence; nor is there any expence of labour in getting 
them out of the ground, that will not be amply worth 


while for the ſake of the crop. The advantage of a ſingle 


mowing often making up for the whole. 
Let the farmer underſtand in this whole direction, that 
the large fize of the ſtones is what makes them detrimental 
to the . and let him diſtinguiſh what are the kinds of 
ground that ſuffer moſt by them. We have told him, 
in the preceding volumes, that there are lands to which ſmall. 
ſtones ſerve as a kind of manure ; and the. inſtance is fa- 
mous, in hiſtory of thoſe, who by laboriouſly picking every: 
one off grounds where. they were proper, rendered them 
barren, and found no way to relief but by. putting them on 


again. ,Reaſon muſt direct in all the operations of huſbandry, 
elſe the beſt rule being miſapplied, will do nothing but mi- 
| 5 CH AF. 
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dess t to the grain. This is the more neceſſary, as the - 
and Hard, and preſſed by the weight of the body, leave no 


the better: in the caſe of ſuch as are very weighty; let 


place, has yet a free ſoil to ſhoot chrough, without any thing 


ard ones, the Boner ue : roller is brought on; after nag. 
y 


of | „ ROLLING. 


Wait N © H enn bro rmtig 
2 1 . Of rolling, fiat : 0 1 5 


_— intent'of 9 wheat - land after it is ſowedz 1906: | 


preſs down the little lumps, and make the mould lie 


ground is lighter ; and where it is lighteſt and looteſt of all, 
the turning in fore ſheep to tread it down, anſwers the pur- 
pole better even than he roller, for their feet being ſmall 


ſpot untouched, nor any ground looſe... 
In the r of plowed lands, the heavier the rotler is 


the farmer = care he allows horſes enough to draw them. 
IF. cheſe creatures find the weight hard to pull after them, 
their feet do a great deal of damage, by forcing the ſeed out of 


its place, and treading it in too harſh 4 but when the roller 
is heavy, and the cattle draw it eaſily to themſelves, every 


ctod of 'eatth is broke, and the ſeed, while it is fixed in its 


to turn che firſt ſhoor' out of its courſe. 

More caution” is neceſſary on this account, when the 
corn is up before it is rolled; for if the roller dr: 
heavily, the young growth will ſuffer os much'by the 
feet o the horfes. In this caſe the horſes ſhould never go 
in a length, but two abreaſt, that there _ be the [cſs 
trampling in one another's footings. | 

It is a practice with the farmers in ſome countries, wht | 

many of the lands are ſtony; to nail their rollers all over 
with broad-headed nails, that they may take the more ef- 
ſect upon the ſtones, and may not be worn by them; but 
this is a very fooliſh cuſtom; ; eſpecially in rolling when the 
corrf is up, for the blades are cut to pieces between the 


irdn and the ſtone, though they might have eſcaped between 
at and che wood. | 


I looſe land, which is free from Itvps, at leaft gem 


te better: for the purpoſe will be atfivered, and t | 
of the grain! being Hard, cannot be hurt; but in ground that 
ia ff of lamps, aud tleſe too hard- break freely, the beſt 
dme of rolling is jolt after æ ffbwer off rain.; for they wil 
then fall to on under the N —_ they woul have 
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reſiſted ity oronlytare bers rere info s the ground by it 


before. 


without any rolling, where the ground is looſe, and the 
wheat is ſown deep; When they plow round furrows, arid 
hy in the corn deep, even though the ſoil be looſe; it fuc- 


 ceeds very well: for it grows as readily from that depth, 


as if nearer the furface ; and the lightneis of the cot of the 
und in that part does no harm, for the grain is ſecure 
Fom accidents by its depth, and it roots downward. - ' 
The rolling wheat immediately after fowing, is a very 
mod praQtice, for the mould is better fixed about it at once: 
the froſt is kept out by the cloſeneſs of the ſoil ; and 


the effect of the unfavourable n that may fellow, ts is 


happily "prevented. 
The rolling aof clover ſown upon light fround, in win- 


ter; is er of og} ſervice o it, of preffing the mould 
Ie wreck?” | 


Af. CXXV. : 
Of Feeding ef cattle, r 


TE are in too- ech bine to kill our cattle in En and; 
and by that ſpoil the greateſt part of our food. Sheep! 


34 not be killed for mutton till fix years old. In our 


haſty way of feeding, we bring a cow calf up to the con- 


dition of beef in leſs than three years; but it is wrong: for 


the creature grows till ſomewhat more than three years old, 


| the bet maghvd is by very — cop nook 


and there can be no good expected of it till that is over. 
Oxen grow longer, and for that reaſon ſhould not be Efled 
till later in their time. Fhey have not their full m 
till five years old, and the largeſt Kinds of all not til 
and they will never fatten kindly for beef till that time i 
paſt. Tho fattening of ſuch cattle as are juſf at tire 
of their growth, is very eaſy, for they naturally are ns 
to rms wed time, the conſumption of nouriſſiment for their 
hob, juſt over, they will feed upon almoſt 

bind 0 food, and will fatten upon hay as well as upb 

-- but cl er enttle do not ſo readily take to fatneſs; uo 


Corn i encellent for the fatt 
fills them with a ſound feſh, 


92x * thor 


1 ſhallower wheat | is m ths more neceſſity chend 
is of rolling it; we ſee inſtances of its ſueceeding very well 
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own table: and when corn is cheap, it will be worth the 
farmer's conſideration ; for he will get both credit and pro- 
c 
A very natural imitation of this excellent practice, is the 
giving cattle the larger kind of malt duſt, called the tails 
of the malt. The proper corn is barley, and the next in 
N to this is oats; either will anſwer very well. They 
mould be ground, and given the beaſt dry. When malt 

duſt is uſed in the place of corn, the cuſtom is to boil it in 
water, and in this manner the creatures will eat it very 
freely. A quart of the malt duſt is enough for a gallon of 
water; and the creature may have a meſs of it three times 
a day. The effect of it appears to the eye to be the ſame 
with that of the corn, for the creature grows plump upon 
it; and any one would ſuppoſe it in fine order: but the fat 
is not ſound, and it is really a deception. No one would 


feed cattle in this manner for his own uſe ; and there will 


be no credit got by ſending them to market. The mer- 


' chant knows the old proverb is true, which calls integrity 


the beſt wiſdom, and the farmer will find it equally : in all 


his dealings let him be honeſt, and his character will be a 


fortune. EE . 
No food makes an ox or cow fatten ſo well, as good 
aſs 3 the paſture of upland grounds is beſt from ſpring to 
Kaidfumnmer ; and from, Midſummer till ſpring again the 
lower ground, where graſs has more moiſture. Theſe will 
always finiſh the fattening, but the high grounds are beſt 
for laying the foundation : for their paſturage is the moſt 


healthy, and health is the beſt ſource of fatneſs. 


We ſee ſheep which have fallen into diſorders by feeding 
in low grounds, grow well without remedies, by being re- 
moved into ſuch as are higher, and more dry; and in the 
worſt caſe of all, as in the rot, where there is need of the 
moſt powerful medicines, they take effect much the ſooner 
for this change of food ; and in many cafes will not ſucceed 


at all, but with this aſſiſtance. „5 7 
Therefore reaſon as well as experience direct this courſe 
of feeding, that cattle ſnould be turned firſt into a very good 


dry upland paſture for a ſmall time, where they may have 


reſt, and this wholeſome food; they will thus lay in a foun- 


dation of health and good condition, and being after that 


turned into lower grounds, where there is abundance of 


1 


wil facen perſeRtly, * This 3s dle natural and the credits 
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| Legs: Bed . r 4J4;˙³ä —Ä— 
dle way; and when corn is dear, nothing more needs to be 


done; but when there can be an addition of oats or barley 
in the manner we have directed, the advantage will be very 
great. The beſt time of giving this, is toward the end of 
„„ d a ht ad 
Clover is excellent to lay a foundation for fattening of 
cows ; but when winter comes on, they muſt be removed 
out of it into the aftermath of the common paſtures: for 


the' broad leaves of the clover detain ſo much dew, that 


they are wet all day, and cattle will never fatten upon food 


that has too much water in it. The nouriſhment of the 
common graſs at this time, and in this condition, is not to 
be compared with that of clover at the ſame ſeaſon; but we 
ſee by this, that leſs nouriſhment will do better, where it is 
not overcharged with moiſture. There is no article more 
delicate than that of fattening of cattle; few are of more 
importance, and ſcarce 7 is ſo little underſtood. What 

has been written in general is obſcure, always confuſed, and 
often contradictory: experience and obſervation are the 
only guides; and what we give the reader, is the reſult of 
the experience of others confirmed by our own, Mr. Liſle 
has enquired into this article with attention; and we 
owe to him a great deal of the uſeful knowledge we have 
communicated on this and the preceding head to the rea- 
der; but we give nothing on his or any author's words 
alone; nor are we fo rat as to contradict without autho- 
rity of obſervation. Nothing could be fo idle, as to 
oppoſe opinion to experience. But where we have ſeen con- 


firms what he had heard, the reader has it; and he may 


place ſo much the more dependance on it, as there is the 
weight of additional obſervation. 33% OO. 

Some foods are excellent for ſmaller cattle, but are limi- 
ted to that uſe. We have obſerved in the preceding yo- 
lumes, that hop trefoil is excellent for ſheep. Mr. Liſle 


quotes the obſervation of a farmer of experience, that this 


plant and broad clover made into hay, would not fatten 
large cattle well. Mr. Liſle fancied it was only in regard 
do the vaſt oxen of Wiltſhire, that this was true: but ex- 
f ae ſhews, the farmer was in the right. How far the 
broad clover enters into this rin? cannot ſay, not 
having ſeen fair trials of it ſingly ; but the hop trefoil hay, 
though it is a wholeſome and excellent food, 'will not an- 


ſwer in the fattening any kind of oxen whatſoever. Nor 


indeed does any dry food anſwer that purpoſe perfectly: 
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k from the general reſult of a careful obſerva- 
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t 


: 


s of feeding in the bring 
\ for the burcker.. The 


of all ſhould be 


of the corn kind, | 


— 


ds the attempt, when. cat - 


1 . 


15 ä 


DRIVING CATTLE. 7 


| is laid up for hay ; and- let che finifbing be'with cam, a8 
any Arent This will give: the gens Foxy va 


By H AP. r 
of driving cattle. 


A LL the FL s care is often guides i in x the wing 


of cattle, when he depends upon a diſtant ſale; for the 
careleſſneſs or ill management of the drovers, will reduce a 
fat ox to a very poor condition. Quietneſs i in driving is a 


great artiele; and good food upon the road is another... An 


ex upon the road ought to have ſeven pound of hay for bis 


evening bait; and the ſame quantity in the morning. If 


he have leſs than this he will loſe his fleſh... The cuſ- 
tom is, to throw the quantity of bay that is t ſerve for 


evening and morning into the rack together; but it is a 


bad one: an ox is a very nice. 2 and does not feed 
freely on the food he has breathed long upon. The crea- 
ture would eat it with the much better 5 » If it were di- 


vided into two equal parts, and given e night: and. 


; morning. 

When cattle are overdrove they grow faint, ary. an an 

ſickly ; ; and it is then the beſt way to ſell them as 2 

as poſſible. They will fall into illneſſes if not poſed 

of; and they will fell much beſt while they are juſt came 

in and warm; for they feel better while that warmth 
jy them, than they wil when they have Race to be 

co 

With regard to cow. beef, the older. the creature. is, the 

more perfectly it will require to be fattened, for the fleſh 

of a young cow will eat tolerably, though it he but half 

fed; g Tg, that ef! an old one, till thoroughly fatieds: is ſcarce 

eatable. _ 

In buying oxen for feeding, a creatdeal of regard. muſk 

be had to the health and ſhape. 1 


and it is not the farmers buſineſs to ftand that hagard. If 
his cattle fall ill while he has them, we have told him what 
are the remedies, but he is diſtracted who buys them ſo. - 


It is a common notion, that no ox will fatten well wolef | 


his bones lie even and well; but late experience 


proves 
this to be an error: provided the oreature LY an Do 


this 4 1 of no » conſequence, 


n 


. 

2 en 

OE ents 2 — — 22 
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they be not well, no- 
thing will make them take to feeding till they are cured; 
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| ly ; and the larger is foot the better. 
me neck. Many oxen have it hanging lank and flabby, 


Athick leg is a good mark of an ox that will feed kind- 


* 


Another excellent mark is the firmneſs of the ſkin * 
dut theſe never fatten ſo well as the others. A good 
breadth between the huckle bones is another eſſential cir- 
cuniſtance; indeed, the moſt eſſential of all: for it is this 


which gives room for his feeding. A depth in the briſket is 


ſuch another article; for this is a point that gives room for 
feeding. Therefore, the deeper the creature is from the up- 
per part of the ſhoulder to the neck, the more is to be ex- 
pected from him, when well fed. Finally, he ſhould be 
Hort rib'd, and regular made in that reſpect, for a falſe rib 
that lies deep, makes the flank fall in; and is always a diſ- 
agreeable thing to the grazie rr. 
be e e A P. Cle 
TRE uſe of lime, which is now in- a manner univerſal; 2 
may be extended almoſt to all ſubjects, as well as all 
places; and the advantages ariſing from it, are more than 


thoſe which firſt appear. | ec et . ein e 
The two great diſadvantages in a crop of turneps, are 
their being ſubject to grow ſticky; and their being eaten 
by worms. Both theſe the uſe of lime upon the ground 
prevents. Experience ſhews, that the juices continue long- 
er in the earth which has been fertilized by lime, than in 
that which owes its richneſs to any other manure; and this 
prevents the roots of the turneps from growing hollow or 
Kicky. The other effect is very plain; for the great qua- 
lity of lime after its fertility, is the deſtruction of inſects. - 
This gives it, on many accounts, a vaſt preference 
over dung, when tha crop to be raiſed is of the root kind. 
We know by very troubleſome experience, that dung gives 
an ill flavour to roots, and that it promotes the breeding 
of worms. Lime gives an equal degree of fertility to 


the ground, at leaſt; perhaps a much greater; and it al- 


ways gives a ſweetneſs to the roots, at the ſame time that 
it preſerves them in good condition a Jong while, and de- 
ſtroys the inſects which would deface and devour them. 
The turnep is not the only root which may receive bene- 
fit from this manure : carrots are very profitable to the 
farmer, and the ground wherein they delight to grow is of 
* f a nav 


3 


OF/LIME. 1 * 


2 nature 1 well agrees with chis manure, for lime 
does no here better than on light dry ſoils. The experi- 
ment has been made laſt year in a ſmall ſpot of garden 


ground, and ſucceeded tbuppily: The carrots took their 


rowth very quick, and conſequently were extreamly 
e 3 3 none were eyer ſweeter taſted. There was 
not one in the crop worm eaten, nor a worm to be ſeen in 
the ground, till we came to a depth beyond where the ef- 
fect of the lime had reached. This was more 
than it would have been, if the worms had been utter 
deſtroyed or driven out of the ; for that manure mi 
be very powerful indeed whic could keep them at ſuch a 


| depth, when there were roots of which they! are ſs fond 


in the upper part of the ground. 
Fhe anly 1 inconveniehce to wich a turnep field i is ſubjeRt, 

where. lime is the manure, is that the fly may 
come, which takes the plants in the ſeed leaf. his it 
has only in common with r and the beſt way 
yet found to be ſecure againſt this, is by ſteeping the 
ſeed. Many ingredients have been uſed for that purpoſe ; 
but the — which. has ſucceeded beſt within 7 0 
ledge upon late trials, is this. es, 

ruiſe an ounce and half of camphire, Howes in N pie 
of muſlin, and put it into a large bottle, with two quarts 
of rain water; ſet it by cold, and ſhake it every day for 
three weeks, Then ſhred ſmall a quantity of tobacco 
ſtalks, or other refuſe of tobacco, and bruiſe an equal 
weight of wood ſoot. Pour upon theſe as much boiling 
water as will wet them very well. Stir the whole about, 
and let it ſtand twelve hours; preſs this out hard, and add 
to ĩt wi the camphire water, which will by that time be very 

firong. Mix theſe two liquors together by a good ſhaking, 
and chen ſteep the turnep feed in them. When it has lain 


the uſual time, pour off the liquor into a pan, and let it 


ſtand by, then ſift over the ſeeds a mixture of four parts 
lime, and one part flower of brimſtone. When the ſeed 
is candied as it were with this, ſow it; and four days after 
te rinkle over 2 ound the liquor in which it has been 
Keeped., This will promote the growth of the ſeeds, and 
at the lame time it will render the mould about the plants, 
and the ſeed leaves, which it will thoroughly impregnate, ſo 
nauſeous to the whole inſect tribe, that nothing can tempt 
them to come near the place. 


Bam a the newneſs or fialenes of the. fred, and to 
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the meſs .oravetnels of the ſogſon; this: : 5 
ver e ground 2 of weg 1 
into.the deedileaves; juſt ase to elt er 
their growth: for in [Bis caſe; it t — into" their 
very ſuhſtance, and rendets<hetw ha uf to thoſe creatiites, 
vrhich otferwiſe would have fecbon tem. If it be thrown 
on before the ſeed· have laim long enough in- the ground tb 
{well and evacky/iDowill: anfiver no=purpoſep for the" ſeed 
leaves which is ſhould: ĩimpregbatł ars not yet formed! ſuffici- 
ently to receive it .und · on chelother hand, if lebe omitted 
till they are hardened, it will run off front their Rirface) 
and give nollaſting tincture to thririjuices. rwe G N 
Where il havefſeen this tried, it has ſome times Mccbeded 
extreamly well; and at other times though #ththe' fame 
precautioris were uſed, it anſwered {but moderately, "There 
require many trials to aſcertain this; but there ſeemed tb 
me, m thoſe inſtances I had opportunity of obſerving, to 
a great deal dependant on the ſeaſon. When a dry time 
followed, the irs were but fe upon theſe plants, chough in 
general this favours them: and; on the contrary, when 
there came ſome ſharp and baſty mhowers, the flies ſcemed 
to have fallen from the clouds:with · the rain, for ey en, 
creaſed upon it; Mhertas it) was more natural tè Wave'fup- 
poſed they would have been. deſtroyed. We are not to ja Jadge 
in theſe — by. what would haye been the cafe without 
the uſe; of the. liquor but ĩt j that it che dryer 
_— todk effect, becauſe it lodged on: und in ſome de 
ed into the: e the hen ' whereas, in 
ther caſe, the haſty frowers waffied it off from! their 
firſace:” Itiis for this reaſbn the Iquor is here directed to 
be dpridkled. ſo.carly: din the ground, that it may have the 
opportunity of abſolutely penetrating into the ſub- 
ſtance of h tender ſeed leaves, and may be o of the reach 
AF ſhower to waſh off. $61 fo Aer 276111 Buh A: 
n e en eie 190 19H nee J Hitt; 15 
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Io HE-drought thav"Happeanditie che one part o "the 

preſent ſummer, threbtenbd a farmer's p round 

Which lay near his houſe, With an entire deſtru * uſt at 
the time of their ſlowering. The common obfetra 

that the ſeaſon which happens juſt at the blooming GH, 
———_— the value of crop. It ſhould be Warm and 
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292 RECOVERING A CROP, 
——_— i the upper parts of the Nalks, and in "al the 
beer here is a peculiar lock in chin ch are * health, 


and the farmers know it better than the philoſopher. In 
particular, the field pea, when it is in perfect vigour, has 


the ſtalk covered with: a kind of bloom, like that upon a 


plum: a ſort of — 1 ht 1 which gives an aſpect 
of great health, and hen rubbed off, preſently 


appear again. It is an —— from the glands of ths 


ſtalk, and is the ſame kind of matter that in others, where 


it is more tough, and eaſier hardened by the air; forms 
hairs, 0 F* a 1 wa — main what al botaniſts cal” 


This. or 1 covering of the delt had fallen of etl 
tixely in the crop of peaſe, RAN grew weak, bur'it 
was reſtored to them now they were ſtrong again; and the 


owner who knew very well its ipobiarte, was "eaſy, as 
ſoon as he ſaw it return. The event anſwered his expec- 


tation, and the crop: bloſſomed very finely, and produced 
abundantly. | 

This was a very imperfect method of breaking che 
ground, in compariſon of that which is propoſed by horie- 
hoeing, in the intervals of crops planted at a due diſtance” 


for that operation; -but it hews d the truth of the propoſition 


on which that practice is founded, n — that bre 
the ground, and tearing it up with a new not only / 
affords more nouriſhment to the plants, but abſolutely. an- 


ſwers the purpoſe of watering them. Perhaps indeed this 


> J 


is one of the great articles by which the freſh breaking of 


the ground becomes ſo exceedingly ſerviceable to the crops, ' 
for there is no doubt of the great ſervice of moiſture, 


which they by this means receive while they are growing; 


and the ground being at the. ſame time turned up about 
their roots with a looſe and freſh furface, the moiſture © 
which they receive muſt come to them impregnated. lightly, * 

with the lighteſt part of the mould. This gives a double 
force to — practice of horſehoeing; and we may the more 
eaſily believe from reaſon, what experience will afterwards 
ſhew us, of the vaſt benefit which is always the. immedi - 

ate conſequence of this practice. It is owing to this, hat” 
light x are found to receive moſt benefit from it; for 
light lands are moſt apt to hurt their crop by drought, the 
moiſture which falls on them not only evaporating ſooner, 


| but i in many of them alſo running through the PR wor” 


1 


OF DECAYING PEASE. 293 


the under bed is looſe. All lands will receive great ad- 
vantage by the breaking of the ſurface, while the crop 


is growing; but the lighter they are, and the dryer is the 
ſeaſon, the more will be the benefit ariſing from this 
practice, N $59 


When peaſe have been affiſted by this method, about 


the time of their bloſſoming they will produce fruit in ſuch 
quantity, that there will require a particular care in the 
managin . after they are cut. N 
The fa | 

which the peaſe lie upon the field, the more apt the pods 
are to burſt and ſhed the ſeed, eſpecially if there come wet 
while they lie out. The following cautions will be v 
uſeful. The richer the crop, the ſmaller ſhould be the 
heaps in which they are laid, becauſe the quantity of pods 
will be greater, in an equal quantity of this richer crop. 
It will be very plain alfo, for the ſame reaſon, that the more 


rain there falls, the oftener theſe heaps ſhould be turned; 


and indeed, in very dripping ſeaſons, they ſhould be di- 
vided again each into two ſmaller heaps. Peaſe get this 
miſchie by the wet lodging upon them, and by the damp 
vapour . riſing 


would take any ſuch effect. | 

There is another bad conſequence of the peaſe lying 
wet in large heaps, which is, that the peaſe within their 
pods are ſpoiled even before they ſhed : for the damp pene- 
trates through, and the mealy ſubſtance of the pea very 
readily imbibes and retains it, a fermentation is brought 
on by this, and the mealy part is hurt irreparably, or per- 
haps utterly deſtroyed before the other accident of the burſt- 
ing of the pods happens. I have ſeen many rich 
crops of field peaſe deſtroyed by this accident; and 


Ys 


ſuffer moſt by it. In a poor crop, where the pods are few, 


the peaſe in them but half fed, the lying expoſed in very 
bad weather ſhall do little hurt, for the hard ſubſtance of 


the pea, and the toughneſs of the very fibres of the pod 


will prevent the moiſture from corrupting the one, or burſt- - 


ing the other: both theſe accidents being the conſequence 


of ſwelling of the ſubſtance. Whereas the tenderneſs of a 


full pod, and large peaſe, lay them open to the miſchief ; 
and the ſame expoſure to the weather; which would do no 


hurt to the poor crop, vill Pit half the pods in this rich. 


3 one, 


mers find: that the larger the bundles are, in 


from a whole large and wet heap. For no 
quantity of rain which fell on the pods, and run off again, 


what 
makes it the moſt injurious, is, that the beſt and richeſt 
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one, 1 ſhed the peaſet; and will ſpoil thoſe in — 
Fs, though wy Are. RIO oy 85 in N ben IT 


Oo the 21 of a 1 ea crap. 5 ES 
FL Lille, big! yo bons 990 $*: Tat $44 4 
M R. Lille ho has made many uſeful. obſervations; 
and . them with truth; though he be not very 
happy in his reaſoning uponiathem, ohſerves, that the 
cloſing, and opening of the leaves of peaſe ſhew the degree 
of. S in. the nights. The fact that leaves do draw 
together, and. cloſe at evening, and expand again in the 
morning, is certain; but the cold has nothing to. do in this 
_ appearance..,, And though it be of no conſequence in this 
friyolous light of determining the degree of cold, it is a 
very important ſign of the health of the plants, and always 
ſhould be regarged among others; as it will ſnew when the 
cro thrives; and when it wants affiftance.  , | 471 
he AYES: of all plants which have many upon the ne 
Hot ſtalk, draw together at night, and ſpread open again 
in the morning, hen thoſe plants are in Health: and the 
Ger the yſhew. 4n;theſe; voluntary motions, is ia proof 
are 1 9 x Peaſe, and Vetchies, and indeed: the 
8 * pulſe and clover kinds, when» they are ſtrang and 
We begim to draw theis leaves: together two-hours 
before ſunſet; and. do not dpen them again till as long after 
ſunriſe in the morning. During all the night, they are 
kep t cloſed together, -and. thielcorgalle the :;ſleep of plants. 
It 5 effect only in ſuch. as are growing, for it is a part 
of their principle of life; and vrhile growing, the ſtrength 
2 of - 04: 116 always proportioned to their degree of health. 
efore, if thę farmer ſees his peaſe keep their leaves ex- 
pany d till ſunſet, he may be ſure they are not iii a vigorous 
ſtate: of growth; and if he ſees them open, even at the 
approach. of darkneſe, he may be ſure the crop will come 
ta little, unleſs he gives it good aſſiſtance by dreſſing or 
manure. This is a plain reafen why peaſe ſhould: always 
be ſowen in zows, with ſpaces between them: they frequent- 
179 110 nt aſſiſtance, and when they grow in this; manner it 


iy CHEE 


iS ea given hem but in — way at is im- 
pothb e the-farmer. may! be aſſuned at:is worth his while 
5 give them this help, —— fuch euident 
ſignse to ant nit, hecauſt the cunſequence will:be a wery 
Pf SE erz good! crop: ;this is in his 'ohauce 2!foras no 
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14 or ii Mg Jaun N enn: e Nec N 
plant droops more readily than the pea, when it wants due 


| 


mediate ſigns of the advantage. 


1 n Knee ton? 3 CAELAGESS „ ? 
nouriſhment, none receives it ſo freely, or ſhews ſuch im- 


It is at the flowering ſeaſon, and at the ſetting of the 

podsz that the affiſtance'the farmer can give is l | 
| | iſle has 

mentioned of the plants wanting it: theſe are the falling | 


ing and therè are no ſurer marks than thoſe Mr. 


« 


1 


away of that light duſt on the ſtalk, and the not cloſing of 


the W 4 


As to che cauſe of that motion in plants, and the prog- 
noſtication of cold or heat*from it, we are now better ac- 


quainted with the ſource'of that real appearance, than to re- 


gard them. The only cauſe of the cloſing the leaves, is the 


7 


Uh, 
* 

\ 
, 


approach of darkneſs; for the only cauſe which keeps them 
©, . . 2 OO CCD . EET RHUZLINIS SL ok poti”m + SEES. 
expanded is LIGHT ; and they are always expanded in Pro- 
portion to the degree of light. 1 | 


the cold of. the evening cbmes on, 


AY 4 if @ 1 1 4: 14 q 

ry begin to cloſe before 
inn 1 Mü ram; 
for it is as ſoon as the 


* 


r 99 nnn Lee 3 
ſun gets toward the horizon ; bis light being then leſs, be- 
cauſe of the vapours through which it is ſent to us: in the 


75 


ſame manner, in cloudy days, the leaves are leſs expanded | 


— 


than they are in, bright, and fair ones; and the farmers of 


an earlier time were more right, who preſaged rain from 
the cloſing of the leaves of their clover, than this late ob- 


ſerver, who attributed the effect to cold. 


7 # 1 7 3 #% » " 1 


The matter has been ried. by repeated and careful expe-. 


riments ; and it is found, that plants of all countries are 
equally 8 — to it: and that the want of light is the only 
occaſion. 


, The plants of the Eaſt Indies, preſerved in our 
ſtoves, anſwer to theſe experiments in the ſame manner, as 


the peaſe in the fields; and it is plain, that in theſe caſes, 


the differences of heat and cold can have no power, be- 
cauſe the heat is the ſame day and night in theſe ſtoves, and 
is kept to the ſame degree, even by a thermometer. All 


the plants of thoſe countries which have winged leaves like 


the pea, or trifoliate like the clover 8 obe this law I. na- 


leaves cloſe at evening, and” open in the morning in the 
ſame manner. Therefore neither heat or cold, moiſture or 
dryneſs, have any power in this matter, provided the plant 
have enough of each to keep it in a ſtate- of health, and 
there is no other cauſe but light, Even the ſenſitive plant 
ſo long admired, and ſo little underſtood, is ſubject to the 
ſame law: and only differs from the reſt, in that it is more 
delicate. The leaves of 250 ſhrub cloſe at the approach 
rol "Os 5 


ture; and whether they be more or leſs watered, their. 
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of night, as they do upon the touch, and open again in-the . 
morning. This has been explained by many. inſtances, and 
illuſtrated with various examples, in a treatiſe entitled, be 
ſleep of plants explained; and it is our province, in this 
place, to ſhew the uſe that property in plants may have in 
directing their culture. As light has this effect upon all 
the plants of the farmers crops, which have leaves of the 
winged or trifoliate kind, he may know by it what is their 
ſtate of health: and by a DR obſervation, he will learn 
from this the firſt appearances of their diſorders. _ 
It has been ſuppoſed, all plants, except the ſenſitive, were 
deſtitute of motion; but we ſee theſe all have the ſame 
kind of motion, though from a different cauſe,” and in a 
leſs degree. As motion is the extream perfection of the 
vegetable life, it requires the perfect ſtate of the plant, in 
4 to its being well performed: the leaſt decay in the 
health of the plant weakens this power; and at length, if 
the plant is about to periſh, it is utterly. loſt. Therefore 
the degree of health may be always known by it; and the 
firſt ſymptoms of a plant's ficknefs, will be ſeen in the de- 
fect of this motion. „ | 5 
The farmer will ſoon perceive the truth of this, if he 
will look out into his fields of pulſe and clover, which are 
in good condition, at noon, in the afternoon, at night, 
and in the morning. The curious who have ſtoves, will 
ſee it moſt diſtinctly in the ſenſitive, the tamarind, the 
abrus, and the coral tree. And if they are deſirous to be 
ſatisfied that light alone is the cauſe of this wonderful ef- 
fect, they may ſee it by removing any one of theſe in a 
pot from light to darkneſs at their pleaſure. The leaves 
will cloſe in half an hour, if the plant be ſet in the dark 
at noon day; and they will expand ſo faſt that it may al- 
moſt be ſeen, when they are brought into the light again. 
In a bed of garden peaſe, whereon the experiment has 
juſt now been tried of keeping them without water, and 
that in a light ſoil, the firſt appearance of their being ſickly 
was obſerved in the upper leaves loſing this power ;- and 
when all the other common ſymptoms of weakneſs had fol - 
_ Jowed, the crop was recovered juſt in time by watering, 
and the power of motion in the leaves renewing itſelf gra- 
dually as the plants ſtrengthened themſelves, | wax EX= 
actly the ſtate of their health, and progreſs of their re- 
covery. There is little merit in philoſophy, except it can 
be turned to uſe ; and theſe experiments of * are 
| 5 always 
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always frivolous, unleſs they can be applied to ſome good 
purpoſe. This evidence of the health of plants is plainly 
one inſtance, that what appears mere curioſity may have 


its important uſe z and it would be happy if ſome farther 


iry into theſe ſubjects, would give us tokens as evi- 


dent, and as early of the decay or diſtemperature of the 
corn kinds. We find when thoſe valuable crops are 
ſtarved, by the cha of colour in their leaves; but it is 


then ſometimes too late for any real ſervice; and at the 


beſt, when our care can reſtore the crop to health and vi- 


gour, there has been a check in the growth, which is ne- 
ver perfectly overcome. Now in the pulſe and clover kinds, 
this want of vigour to cloſe the leaves is a more timely : 


notice. The leaves in all theſe plants will after this f. 


and decay; but the happineſs is, that we have notice of 5 
the danger in better time: and when it is ſeen ſo early, it 
is eaſily prevented. The diſeaſes of plants are ſo far like 


thoſe of animals, that it is much eaſier to cure them in the 


firſt approaches, than when they have confirmed themſelves 


by time. e | 
YO - Oi 
Of the benefit of tares upon a ftiff land. 


A 


ner of their growth, which is the ſpreading out very 


much into ſtalk, and rooting very e heir ſtalks 
their 5 


alſo lying upon the ground in part, and their leaves being 
numerous and large, they ſhelter the ſurface, and mellow 
it to ſome depth: this is the benefit the farmer expects 
from them, beſide the preſent hope of their own produce; 
and for this purpoſe two things ſhould always be in his 
mind when he ſows them: theſe are, 1. at kind of 
ground moſt wants mellowing ; and, 2. What manner or 
method of ſowing them will anſwer the purpoſe. 
The grounds which will get moſt by being covered and 
. ſheltered, are thoſe which are naturally the moſt tough and 
firm; and the method by which they will be moſt mel- 
lowed, and leaſt exhauſted, is by the ſowing the pulſe in 


rows at. ſuch diftance, that the haulm, when well nou- 


riſhed, will ſpread itſelf over from. one row to the other. 


In this caſe the intermediate ſurface will be well ſhaded, . 
and the plants not ſpreading their roots far any way, the 


- whole 
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. whole will be little exhauſted, and pos ene 
ſpades ſarce at all... 446 cg kes 
When the farmer has ſettled within bimſelf Sean 
of: his land Will receive moſt: benefit fram this kind of 
growths:let him conſider next what kind will moſt ſuit 
char een beſt cover it. Theſe particulars often de- 
pend upon very ſmall circumſtances, but an attendance to 
them is he ore needſul, becauſe all N . eee of one 
kind to anacher depends on them. A ic aol) 
An tegand to the ground, — — alan les nal ex- 
poſed ti the ſun, will receive moſt good from this kind of 
melter, provided the crop be well choſen: for that ſituation, 
and the! ground have that toughneſs, hardneſs, or firmneſs, 
which make the pulſe crops moſt beneficial. When the 
encloſures: are ſmall, the trees in the hedges high, and the 
foil itſelf not of a very firm nature, pulſe will give no im- 
provement, becauſe the ſhade and ſheker of thoſe trees, and 
the natural quality of the ground, will have keptiit all along 
in that condition, whereunto it was ex pected. tobe. __ 
by ſuch crops, F 
In fields which lie open, though they be ſowed ever 
ſo properly with peaſe, if che ground Be naturally looſe 
and crumbly, they will get very little advantage. 4 
points out the kind of ſoil and ſituation where moſt | 
will be obtained by the crop of pulſe; and in general bg, | 
kind will do moſt good, which lies longeſt on the grou 
Therefore the moſt advantageous of all theſe - — the 
winter vetches ; and the ꝑreateſt benefit that can be ob- 
tained by this wine of EA is preparing pea e 
| barley,” b tt 7 onna © $1 a nh 7 
If the 3 ———— os hard clayty ra wit 
lies high, and has little ſhelter, there is no method fo ad- 
vantageous as the ſowing 4 Eropncs! the winter vetch, for 
the mellowing' this grourd for ſummer/ corn: He with: re- 
ceive a very conſiderable advantage from the crop itſelf, for 
the produce of the winter netch upon ſuch a wrell wrought 
land, will be very great; and he e without any other 
preparation work that ground in the ſpring for barley. But 
if he ſhould place this dependance upon a erop of the very 
beſt pulſe in a Jooſer ſoil, he will be diſappointed; for ſuch 
ground does not want the mellowing for which thoſe crops 
are ſo ualuable, nor does it receive the advantage from 
them. * this caſe the barley will come to little, unleſs 
9.08 there 


. — 
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chere bea further" Pparatiom of "the land; and this is: belt 
done by folding ſheep upon lt. 

Some piefer PAR welche TORY" iſe, for As ebe 
of ground; but 5 Te pre Joan Werk Peaſe are not 
ſo Rardy as theſe ki! hetefore they cannot be 
uſed like them on zall ſoils: Then beſide their lying a 
leſs time upon the ground they root deeper, and exhauſt 
the land much more, as they require a lars 
1 for their more abundant häuln 

A third reaſon why the Os te Fete iS vaſtly preferible 
de cher ped, is) thut there is à gre wt. of 'a' ye 
rich juice ſetreted ĩ in the ſtipulæe or little' films, at rs 

jet of the' ſtalks; which is of 'Vaſt® ſervice to the ground. 


This is a kind of Abundant” 3 de. Which is pre- 


pared for feeding the flowers; but!“ 4 plant does fide 
want it, it 1 is ſweated'\ out upon if firfaces and the next 
rains waſlü it off. This is one of thoſe ſübſtances which 
immediately bring on a' fermentatfon” in the mould, and 
being received into the preſent — * "at a th e when it is 
ſhaded, 'and - kept mellow by the ürdoping Nalks of the 
vetches, it operates in the full force; and the ground is en- 
riched by it in ſuck à manner, char "the papticatae' ſpots on 
which it has fallen, might be uſed às 4a manure for _ 
land. Theſe” in the ſubſequent | plowings become 
roughly mixed with" the reſt 6f th 1 5 that be i 
all rendered lighter and hollower by 5 Covering 2 
the crop, is ready to receive it, ſo that it is immediate 
put into a ſtate of fermentation, very favourable to the 
gown 'of the new de. e I 9 

This is a reaſon not enough underſtood, dut it is of g 
weight and force;;"and it is one taiiſe wh Y vetches of 
l to peaſe, for the mellowing and preparing of 

d. 4 1. cen 10 1! 1011/7 4 

Winter dckes hive not the'quantity of haulm or ſtalk 
thes ſummer ones of the ſame kinds have; and if the pe 
ſpecies Be ſown for a winter, and för a common crop 
ſtalks of the latter will be much the larger and long r, but 
the growth of the ſtalk often. farves the fruit. Fh longer 
the ſummer vetch «continues: encreafing in' che RHaulm, the 
leſs is to be expected from it in pods; Seer Ie nouriſhme nt 
is waſted the? falke anf b leaves, "hich flicufd''form 
flowers,” and fruit, 278. obferhed, that when 4 trop” of 
vetches continue growing in hel ehth or length of the Fat 
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late in ſummerz H bpproach i we cold wenther always 
jets 
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fets them to fruiting, by ſtopping the growth of the ſtems 
and for the ſame reaſon, the winter crops do not run into 


ſtalk fo much, and conſequently bear more fruit. 


e, ee e 
Ob ſervatians upon graſs ground. 


1 T is a common error to leave the graſs ſomewhat high, 
4 at the time when the pounls are laid up for hay, though 
that be early in the ſeaſon; and the vulgar opinion is, 
that the crop of hay will be larger: but this is found now + 

to be a very erroneous and hurtful practice. The hay nei- 
ther is, nor is expected to be the produce of thoſe blades, 
which are left from the eating, not has the length at 
which they are left any effect in the ſucceſs of the ſucceed- 
ing growth, unleſs to Mjure it. The moſt advantageous 
method is to have it eat down cloſe, but to do this in good 
time : then the roots making a freſh ſhoot with vigour, 
that is carried up uninterrupted in its-growth for hay, and 
no oy nor ftalk but anſwers to the ſcythe, and makes 
* this caſe the dung, the urine, and the ſweat of the 
cattle which feed upon the ground, all help to the nouriſh- 
ing of the roots; and when they are taken off from a 
well eaten land, the whole that is to come will be the 
produce of roots they ſupplied, unexhauſted by other 
growth. The laſt days of the feeding will alſo fo more 
good to the ground than any other, becauſe the ſurface will 

be bare and open to receive the dung and urine ; whereas 
when the growth 1s higher, they lodge upon the graſs, and 
2 great part of their virtue is evaporated. I his is the 
practice which reaſon direQs, and the farmer who fol- 
lows it will find, at the time of mowing, that every blade, 

as well as every ftalk, cuts through with the rs ty and 

all is of a length and condition for hay. | id 


o 


On the contrary, when the cattle have been taken off, 
before they had half eaten the graſs; and the old blades re- 
main five or ſix inches high in many places, the ground will 
not have had the full benefit of their dung, nor will the roots 
be in a condition of their beſt growth. „ 
| When only the ſtumps are left cloſe to the ground, they 
preſently decay, and the whole covering of the ground js 
new and young graſs; but when the remains of the leaves 
are five. or fix inches high, they retain the power of ſuc- 
| Ex On tion 


tion from the root; and though their grown ends remain 
in the ſame ſtate as they were left, and the blade themſelves. 
get no encreaſe in length, yet they continue alive, and 
take up the place of other graſs; and in the mowing time, 
not only reduce the quantity of hay, but hurt the after- 
The mowers know them to their vexation, for they make 
the work very unequal and troubleſome, In the mowing a 
part of them are cut off with the proper graſs, but they 
are only ſhort ends, and are loſt in the making: when the 
dew is off, they bend before the ſcythe, and it paſſes over 
them; and when noon comes, and the reſt of the graſs has 
a' firmneſs which juſt ſupports it for convenient mowing, 
theſe old blades become hard, and perplex the work, blunt- 
ing the ſcythe. There is no good in theſe long remains 
of the old graſs at the beſt, and br; d are in many reſpects 
very troubleſome. The quantity of hay is the leſs in itſelf ; 
and it is rendered ſtill leſs in quantity, by the raiſing of the 
ſcythe, when this is hardeſt, ſo that an inch is often loſt: 
and the after-growth is poor alſo in proportion. 
It has been always known, that eating down a graſs. 
crop made it grow the more, and this was attributed to the 
dung of the cattle ; but beſide this, the very cutting down 
the old ftalks makes the new ſhoot up more vigorouſly. , 
When a farmer has been fo ill adviſed, as to leave ſome. 
part of a paſture ſtanding, becauſe it was thin when he 
was mowing the reſt, the conſequence has always been, that 
it has been afterwards the thinneſt and pooreſt piece of the 
whole ground. He has not only deprived himſelf of ſo much 
hay as it would have yielded, but has prevented the growth 
of the ſucceeding crop. ' od ns 
The common practice of gardeners, in the frequent 
mowing of their graſs walks, might have taught him bet- 
ter. It is a conſtant and certain obſervation, that the cloſer 
and the oftener they are cut, the thicker the graſs grows; and 
the conſequence is the ſame in degree in meadow ground, 
for nothing encourages the thick and regular growth of the 
graſs, like regular and cloſe mowing” 3 
It is a cuſtom among the farmers about London to agree 
by the acre with their mowers, becauſe as they generally 
come ſtrangers, there is leſs dependance upon them for an 
honeſt day's work : but unleſs the huſbandman himſelf fol- 
low them at every ftep, the dependance upon their doing 


their work well is much leſs ; and he had much better pay 
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grals' it always does, aid 1 muſt ce 


_ wherever it is po le ta Introduce. the management | pf, 
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by the d by the piece. If he Will agree in this 
e 2 are then alfo at times, they will uk 
his direction to cut clof to the ground, and. he will de 
many times oherpaid by, the addition of ſo much to his hay, 
while hè ig alfo at de ke time ſecuting a better gro owth. . 
for the ſucceeding equal RS, 

This holds {= y. 'of the HART af in 5 nitutal,. . 
ney "Sid the eee HY Afwet! the (ELK or 


of a poſner 105 


comes W derer 
the management h 


from 3 8 dar eren, the Arte f : 1 ' 4 1 
frefh h is ofte e from the remaining: Nr K, this is . 
beft Abbe, the ſhorter t af ſtalk is left. When oF 0 
= cp derable 1880 th,'a' Certain number pf ſhoots riſe from... 
ce "plat es where _ other lea have? grown; ; büt 
thi) re there ; Yee , the fewer there will be From, 
the root; and it is Hdſe from the'root on which the 
baridmad * may ace his g hers dep endance. When, che. 
ſtalks Ur es e oſez 4 85 opt ſed reat Humber 'of 
new 9 Them: thetefote 't ay to e the fugceeing, ; 
2 „is to cut the bret . cloſe; It is 1 915 Y 
Wo, the erops, unleſs when they ate youtig, "for 
af thi kine the, rbots are very eaſily e le de otherwiſe 
tlie cloſer they ate eat down, the better the 
of the" cattle, gets "Jovi to the roots, and. the Safer vs 
;rimth'of the bodies of the creatures rar 08 the g an ad 
erep will rife "free, becauſe chere is leſs of the: 01 
ſtumps to She" th it; and the roots "will have” the more 
vigour, becauſe of ee vf che manure. to. 


Gerdenen, en na cut Ai Ms falk of a perenni E 
plant, cut them wloſe,. becaufz 85 00 EnoW it is fitte che 


ney ſhoot ſhould de 57 the 85 f 
4 


han f from the ee of; 
the old ſtump; Atid we have Ot a y occaſions ns; tl it 
what is right in the garden, is Tight ate in the fiel a . 
nature of vege etation is che fame, "whether it be fe on 
with more 1 our in a ſmaller po 21 05 with leſs 1 in a larger 2 
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24 745 (1 en TL me making. malt. 


We HET HE 'R*the farmer make malt for kis own 108 
i ot fot ale, he. ſhould” attend the operation with the 
fame: ase. 'F here: is 4 ſeeming” advantage i in obtaining an 
encreaſ A 3 Adantity, duͤt it often "coſts more than it is 
worth. Th ere will naturally be forme encreaſe, becauſe the 
barley fell in making the malt; but if this be managed 
purpoſely för an erkae, the farmer will deceive himſelf 
2 He may eaſily have ſuch an advantage as a 
| buſhel afid *half for. thi quarter ; E and with the management 
we direct bim to Avoid, het may have even two buſhel © - but 
he ſhould know that this is not. 1 and that if he come to 
uſe the malt bimſelf, it will make fo more beet for this ad- 
7ance ny oh 1 nor if he carry it to market, will it pro- 
duce hi re money. 'The cleanneſs of the malt is 
Az great cohfldels jon in the market price; and this Will ſoon 
bring all to the ſame condition. A very ſmall reduction on 
account of foulneſs, will run away with more than the in- 
tended benefit, and in general they who abate for a bad 
quality in the commodity, are expected and i to abate 
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large 

$2 the maker finds more than a buſhel” and, elf en- 
creaſe in the'qu zarter, he may reduce the difference to leſs 
than a buſhel by good cleaning, and this will always be ſo 
much gain; for the difference 1 in the price between a quar- 
ter of clean and' of fouler malt, will be. more, than the 
price of the half buſhel, * 

Often thoſe'who deſign themſelves this advaiitage of the 
largeſt enctea e in quantity, find they are feduced in the 
thing itſelf ; for the encreaſe depending upon, what the 
ſhould haye'f ſeparated, that ſmall quantity will be loſt in the 
neceſſary, moving, about of the malt afterwards ; and when 
it comes 10 80 meaſured again before uſe, it will not an- 
ſwer to the quantity for which it was ſold, nor will the 
buyer be content with it, becauſe the reaſon of the en- 
creaſed meaſure is very plain. The ſeller muſt either re- 
fund ſo much of the purchaſe money, or pay, what i Is dearer, 
fo much re} utation, 

It 'is ob erved, that the beer brewed with pale malt is 
neither ſo ſtrong as that with the high- dried kind; nor will 
keep ſo well: 5 
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304 OF MALT. 
nature of the malt, but in the manner of managing it. 
For under the name of drying it pale, they do not dry it 
| Pale malt may be as fully dried as brown, and will in that 
condition be harder, becauſe it will be dried without ſcorch- 
ing; the effect of a ſcorching fire being always to make the 
ſubſtance brittle. When the pale-dried malt has length of 
time ſufficient allowed it in drying, the whole becomes 
very thoroughly done, and is hard and firm. And in this 
caſe the beer that is made from it will be ſtronger, than 
hat is made from an equal quantity of the common high- 
dried malt; and with the common advantages will keep 
longer. It is not the great colour of beer which denotes 
its ſtrength ; for the brewer very well knows this is owing 
to the ſcorching of the malt : the ſoundneſs and body of the 
liquor will ſhew it, in beer that is ſcarce coloured, for the 
ſubftance of the malt may be in the paleſt beer, in the moſt 
full perfection. The way to know the abſolute ſtrength, 
is to take care the malt be good, and then compute the 
quantity. s * 

In the making of malt, a great deal of its value, and of 
the ſtrength of the beer to be made from it, depends upon 
the abſolute degree of malting the grain. We know the 
change that muſt be made in the flower, in order to the 
change of barley into malt; and if any part of the grain 
be not changed in this manner, it is ſo much loſs; for that 
part which is not made, will be of no ſervice in the brew- 
ing. The barley, in its natural ſtate, would not make in- 
to beer, nor will any more of it than is malted properly and 
fully : all that part of the flower of the grain, which re- 
mains unaltered, will be uſeleſs in the brewing. | 

There is a mechanical method of knowing when the 
whole is made properly ; and it muſt be of the greateſt ' uſe 
to the malſter to obſerve it. The ſpire of the grain ſhoots 


one way in the malting, and the fibres that would make the 


root another, The ſpire muſt be as high ſhot up within the 
rind, as the fibres are puſhed the other way, or elſe the 
grain is not malted. The alteration of the flour or meal 


of the grain, keeps pace exactly with the growth of this 


ſpire: and ſo far as that is ſhot, it will be found to be 
malted, and no farther z therefore the examining this ſpire 
will at all times ſhew the ſtate of the malt: for ſo far as it 
ran, ſo far the natural meal of the grain will be converted 
into the nature of malt, and no farther. The reſt will be 


_ uſeleſs J 
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uſeleſs: ſo that by the ill management of the malt in 
making, the brewer may be deceived extreamly in the 


ſtrength of his beer. He calculates that ſo many buſhels 


will make ſo many gallons of ſuch a ſtrength: and ſup- 


poſing this to be a certain point eftabliſhed upon firm ex- 


perience, his ſucceeding brewings may deceive him, if made 


with a malt that is thus imperfect, for if only one fifth of | 


each grain be left unmalted, his beer will be certainly one 
fifth weaker, though all the ſame care and pains have been 
taken in the brewing ; and the ſame quantities of all the in- 
gredients have been uſed. Long cuſtom teaches the whole- 
ſale brewers to judge of their malt with great exactneſs; but 
in private families no deception is more eaſy than this. Such 
malt as is thus imperfectly made, will look very fair to the 
eye; and perhaps the buying it a very little cheaper, may 
influence the perſon ; the ſeller allowing a ſmall abatement, 
becauſe he cannot impoſe it upon the larger purchaſers. In 
this caſe, one fifth or more of the malt is uſeleſs, and the 
cheap bargain, as it appeared, will prove a very dear one: 
for the beer will not have its proper ſtrength. > on 


In the ſame manner, when malt is made at home for the 


uſe. of the family, if it be imperfectly done, there is a 
certain part which is of no uſe or value: and though all 
appeared good, the beer is much too weak for the allowed 
proportions. The method we have given to judge by the 
ſhooting of the ſpire, was firſt communicated to the author 
of the before-quoted obſervations, by an honeſt malſter; 
and it will never deceive. It is owing to the overlooking, 
or not underſtanding theſe ſlight appearances, in the malt- 
ing and brewing, that the beer of private families is in ge- 


neral ſo much inferior to that of brewers. We have wn | 


before, how much it is to the intereſt and advantage o 
families to brew for themſelves; and we hope they will per- 
fect themſelves. in the practice, by attending to theſe in- 
{trruQions. - . [ISO OS x " 

The method of trying malt, by throwing it into water, 
is very well known; for whas is good will ſwim. This 
ſhews the change that is made in the grain; for, on the 
other hand, when the farmer is trying his barley for ſeed; 
he makes the experiment by water, and he finds it ſink. 
In the choice for ſeed;: all is bad that ſwims upon the 
ſurface z and in that of malt, all is bad which ſinks. But 
there is a farther uſe in this experiment that they make, 
who are nice in their obſervations. Malt ſwims on the 
* Vor. IV. 5 | X ſurface 
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ang. OF MAL T. | 
ſurface of water; and when it is perfectly made, it ſwims 
in a peculiar manner: let this be obſerved; and it will be 
found, that ſuch as is imperfectly made, though it ſwims, 
does not keep the ſame poſition on the water. This de- 
pends upon a very plain principle: if it be imperfeRly . 
made, ſome part of it is in the condition of the barley be- 
fore malting: we mean ſome part of every grain; as the 
portion of the meal, for inſtance, which is beyond the 
end of the ſpire, according to the trial before directed, of 
the malt in making; this part of every grain will therefore 
be heavier than the reſt, and conſequently the whole grain 
cannot float on the ſurface of the water, in the ſame re- 
gular manner wherein. the grains of that malt will, which 
is perfectly and thoroughly made. A handful of the malt 
in a baſon of water, will at any time make this experi- 
ment; and there are ſo many reaſons for brewing at home, 
that every article ſhould be added that can be uſeful to the 
perfecting the knowledge of it. In general, when a brew- 
ing miſcarries, the fault is laid in the wrong place; and un- 
| leß it be underſtood, it never can be amended. The im- 
perfection of the malt is oftener the caſe than is imagined; 
and the examination into the cauſe of miſcarriages ſhould 
be begun Therefore it is in vain to quarrel with the wa- 
ter. or the hops; the time of boiling, or the manner of 
putting them in, when the real fault lies in the principal in- 
gredient itfelf, which a ſtrict examination ſhould have diſ- 
covered, and which nothing can amend. . . 
Among the various kinds of mixtures which have been 

made with barley for malting, that of oats, when properly 
proportioned, and rightly managed, ſucceeds by *ar the 
bell. The ill ſucceſs of many who have tried this mixture, 
has being owing to their not underſtanding the right pro- 
portions. One buſhel to fix, eight, or ten, has been a 
proportion tried by many, and various accounts have been 
given of the ſucceſs of mixing oat with barley malt, by 
thoſe who have made theſe trials, each ſpeaking in abſolute 
terms, as if the particular proportion he uſed were the 
ſtandard ineaſure; and all mixtures of barley and oats 
would ſucceed accordingly. LD 


Upon a careful enquiry into the effects ſince the publi- 
cation of the preceding volumes,. it appears, that when the 
_ oat is mixed in a ſmaller proportion than one eighth, it has 
no ſenſible effect upon the beer; that from one eighth to one 
fourth it gradually diminiſhes the ſtrength of the beer, 


but 
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but without giving it any particular quality ; and that in 
the proportion of two parts barley malt, and one part oats, 
the brewing will afford a very pleaſant drink, worth the 
conſideration of all country gentlemen. . ö 
It is ſaid, that in many places a cuſtom begun in Hamp- 
ſhire is now prevailing, which is that of ſowing an equal 
mixture of barley and oats to raiſe a grain for malting ; but 
by what we have ſeen, and according to all we have been 
informed from thoſe who have made the trial, the pro- 
portion of two bailey to one oat, makes the beſt drink, 
and in this proportion we have found alſo that theſe two 

grains will grow moſt favourably together. Theſe are rea- 
ſons why this proportion ſhould be recommended to all who 
are diſpoſed to try this pleaſant and wholeſome kind of 
drink. It may be, that though this, proportion is better 
than any other yet directed, future trials may prove that a 
little addition to the one or other article, may be ſtill bet- 
ter : this ſubſequent expcrience alone can ſhew. We propofe 
what appears upon the experience we have at preſent to be 
the beſt; and we may with perfect truth aſſure the reader, 
that this is worth his notice; if he will afterwards try ſmall 
variations, he will inform himſelf perfectly what is the 
beſt of all. | 


Of the oak bud. 


IJ E have given the farmer cautions relating to the poi- 
ſonous and hurtful plants and trees which are natives 

of this country: and have added to the account, whate- 
ver kind experience or undoubted. authority has ſhewn to be 
of miſchievous qualities. It was with furprize we ſaw, 
in the obſervations of Mr. Liſle, an account delivered up- 
on his own authority, that the oak was to be added to this 
number. This gentleman gives the fact upon his own ex- 
perience, and affirms, that having lopped ſome pollard oaks 
of his own in ſpring, a number of cows were killed with 
feeding on them. e fact was of ſo much conſequence, 
that we have endeavoured to fee it aſcertained-or refuted by 
farther experience; and this ſeaſon cattle have been tried with 
a few leaves of the oak. They are not fond of eating them; 
and when they were induced to it by mixing them with other 
things, ſome diſorders have followed. Cattle which had 
browſed ſome ſmall wood 8 among which there was _ 
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208 OF THE OAK BUD. 
which they gnawed with the reſt, fell into diſorders, from 
which they were difficultly relieved. : a 

The ſeaſon of the oak being in bud was paſt, ſo that the 
exact tryal could not be made: but it is very probable what 
this gentleman writes is true: for the buds of many trees 
contain a much ſtronger juice than any other part; and we 
have ſeen that the leaves, at a more advanced period, bring 
on diſeaſes. The buds of the tree which we call tacama- 
hac in our gardens, are covered with a very ſtrong and fine 


ſcented reſin, which is not to be found in any other part of 


the tree, in any thing like that quantity; and the ſame 
obſervation may be made in regard to many others: if this be 


alſo the caſe, in reſpect of the oak, it is not very wonderful 


that the buds ſhould be abſolutely fatal, when we ſee the 


leaves are very pernicious. Cattle are not fond of. them 
while growing, but it ſeems that they will gnaw them gree- 
dily as they lie to.dry ; therefore they ſhould be kept out of 
their way in that ſtate. The uſual and natural taſte of the 


oak is auſtere and rough ; but I have obſerved, that a kind 
of honey juice ſweats out of it in the lying, after it has 


been a few hours cut. Manna in this manner ſweats out 


from ſeveral ſhrubs and trees; and it is not improbable that 
this ſweetneſs may tempt the cattle to eat the buds and 


tops of the branches, which at another time they would 


not have touched. The diſorders which came on in the 
cattle which eat the oak leaves for theſe trials, were heat 
of the fleſh, difficulty of breathing, and coſtiveneſs. They 
were relieved by the gentleſt of the methods in the pre- 
ceding volumes, where we have. treated of feveriſhneſs and 
coſtiveneſs of cattle. Indeed it is probable that moſt of the 
difeaſes of cattle, which we are apt, as well as the far- 


mers, to attribute to very different cauſes, proceed from 
their eating unwholeſome herbs, from which nature does 


not in all caſes preſerve them. It is found by this example 


of the oak, that they will eat a thing, though improper for 
them, in one condition, which they will not touch in 


another; and we have obſerved on a former occaſion, that 
they will eat thoſe very poiſonous herbs in a freſh ground, 
which they would have avoided in the places where they 


were bred. Es 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, CXXXIV., 
Of ſpring lambs, 


Ji Sequentiy the ewes in early ſpring have not milk 
enough for their lambs 3 and ſometimes they are of ſo 


untoward a diſpoſition, that they will not permit them to 
ſuck. In this caſe the farmers reſource muſt be the feeding 
them with cows milk; and with a little management, this 
will ſucceed extreamly well, though for want of care and 
attention, many have given it up as a thing impracticable. 

The common accident is, that the cows milk runs thro” 
the lambs, without affording them due nouriſhment. This 
is owing partly to its being too thick, and partly to its 
wanting that aſtringency, which is in the natural milk of 
the ewe. LF A | Os 
It is the natural conſtitution of the cow to void her ex- 
crements thin; and of the ſheep to have them hard and 
dry : and the original of this-in the calf is naturally from 
the cows milk. This therefore, if it diſpoſe the inteſ- 
tines, and nouriſhment of the lamb in the ſame manner, 
throws it into purgings. To prevent this, the following 
method has been found effectual. ; | 

Boil a quarter of a pound of tormentil root in a gal- 
lon of water, let it keep boiling gently a quarter of an 
hour, then ftrain the liquor. Mix one fourth part of this 
with the milk that is given the lambs 5 and it will reduce 
it to a proper thinneſs, and take off its purging quality. 

The lambs will feed upon this as well and naturally as on 
the milk of the ewe. | 5 | 
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0A 
DIR EC TIONs for the care of his land and 
his ſtock, according to the twelve months of 
the year. om 


1 1 cit, —_——— 
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MONT H 


THE FIRST. 
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* = 


JANUARY. ; 


I HE farmer's great dependance is upon his wheat 
crop; therefore let that employ his firſt care. 
When he has had the common advantages of 

| getting it into the ground in September, October, 

or November, it will be now in its natural condition of - 
growth, and will require no aſſiſtance from him, except the 
care of his fences for protection. : 
When it has happened that he could not ſow his wheat 
crop in theſe moſt advantageous months, let him do it now, 

I have ſeen good crops from a January ſowing, though very 

rarely from thoſe of December : for in that caſe the froſts 

have ſo much power over the firſt ſhoot, that they often 


| deſtroy it. 


Let the farmer obſerve this caution. Even January is 


too early for ſucceſsful ſowing in open fields; but in warm 


encloſures it ſucceeds very well. There are two reaſons for 
| a b 5 "this: 
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this: the crop will be endangered in the expoſed ground, 
while in the firſt ſhoot; and it will be late ripe for har- 
veſt. But it is not ſo in ſmall, warm, and well ſheltered 
incloſures : the young ſhoot is defended there, and the crop 
comes forward. 
For this ſowing, the ground muſt be extreamly well broke 
by the tillage ; and the ſeed ſhould be buried a little deeper 
than at other times: it will lie warmer, and the firſt ſprout 
will be more out of reach of froſt. „ 
The drill huſbandry is much more proper for ſowing 
wheat in January, than the common method; becauſe by 
that every part of the ſeed can be lodged at a proper depth. 
A piece of wood- land intended for tillage, will be very 
proper to ſow with wheat at this time. If the ground be 


cleared by the middle of January, the crops will come up 


ſufficiently ſtrong, and anſwer _ well. 

Thoſe parts of the land which are intended for ſpri 
_ crops, ſhould now be turned up deep with the plow, _ 
thrown looſe on the ſurface. The ſucceeding froſts will 
break and mellow the ſoil; and it will be in excellent con- 
dition for the preparing for ſeed time. x 


Lay on manures that require the froſt and rain to break 


them ; and yet muſt not be expoſed too long upon the ſur- 
face. Soft chalk, and the ſhelly marles which fatten land, 
very ſpeedily, may now be laid on; and they ſhould lie 
three weeks before they are plowed in. Common chalk, 
and the hard or tough clayey or ſtony marles, require more 
time. 


Plow up clay and other tough ſoils twice in the com- 


paſs of this month; and if any thing of the ſandy kind 


have been added as a manure, let this ſeaſon of plowing be 

the more ſtrictly obſerved : the froſt aſſiſts greatly in looſen- 

ing the ſurface of the clay, and letting it into the land. 
Old dung may very properly now be brought upon the 


land, that is to receive a ſpring crop early. It may lie 


without damage a fortnight before it is plowed in, or long- 
er, if the weather be unfavourable. 


Clear paſture grounds from ſtones, ſticks, bones, and 


other kinds of rubbiſh, which have been brought on by 

accident, or with the manures, and would hurt the crop, 

and diſturb the mowers. Theſe things are eafily ſeen at 

ſuch a time; the ground gets no damage by treading, and 
labour is leſs wanted on other occaſions. 

The weather muſt in a great meaſure direct the huſband- 
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man where to employ his labour this month. If the froſt 
be ſevere, he muſt attend principally to the management of 
his paſture ground, becauſe the land in tillage will not 


admit the plow, or other implements. When it is mild, 


he muſt employ himſelf in. the tillage articles : and the 
more mellow and rotten his dung is, the better: graſs 
ground being of different ſoils, admits with advantage a 


Where the ſoil is a fat loam, or a loam with a very large 


quantity of mellow earth among it, the beſt of all manure 


is old dung and pond mud mixed together. This may be 
conſidered as the general manure for theſe grounds, 
The moſt favourable time of laying it on is now in the 


middle of winter, that there may be froſt to diſſolve and 


break to pieces the harder parts, and that the rains may waſh 


the whole into the ground, while there is no great power of 
ſun to evaporate the virtue of it as it lies ſpread. 


The way of laying manure upon graſs ground, is to drop 
it in ſmall heaps at due diſtance ; and firſt employing la- 


bourers to break and ſpread it well by hand, afterwards have 


it worked over with a buſh harrow. | 


| * 
This harrow is to be lightly drawn to and fro about the 


ground, till the whole quantity of the manure be torn to 
pieces, and ſpread over the place; it will then be ſoon bu- 


ried among the riſing ſhoots of the graſs, which will grow 
up apace from the effect of its enriching quality, and what 


remains 'will have time to get thoroughly well into the 
ground, | > 

Whatever dreſſing we order to be laid on graſs grounds, 
this, ſo far as its nature allows,” is the manner of ſpread- 
ing it. | — 

Where the graſs ground is very poor, this is a good time 
to lay on manure. The moſt common is dung: a week af- 
ter this it will be proper to go over the ground with a rol- 
ler. The weather will have ſoftened the dung in the mean 
time, and this, preſſing it flat to the ground, will prevent 


that little evaporation which might happen from the winds, 
and render it the more ready to be waſhed into the ſoil. 


Look to every part of the ground where water ma 
lodge, and fee that the drains keep in good order. There 
is no time when the lodging of wet will do more harm. 
The roots cannot bear it, becauſe they have leſs vegetative 
power than at other ſeaſons ; and it gives the froſts more 


power 8 ; 


Where⸗ 


* 
24 
. 3 
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| Whereever there is any lodgment of this kind, ſee whe- 
ther it be owing to the filling up of the old drains, or to 


the want of more effectual ones. Open the old, or make 


new, according to the occaſion; and ſee that every part of 
the ground has its diſcharge before you leave it. 

Next look to the field of artificial graſſes. 
If the farmer have young clover in a field, that has looſe 
ſoil, let him look thoroughly to its condition, both in the leaf 
and at the root. If the plant appear weak, it is moſt pro- 


bable the earth lies looſe about the roots. In this caſe, let 


him take the proper opportunities of turning in his ſheep 
upon it. They will feed upon the plants, and warm the 
roots with their dung ; nor is this all the advantage. 
The damage that the ſevereſt winter can do to clover, is 
not very great, if the roots be tolerably covered: if the 
ſoil lie any thing cloſe about them, they will get no harm: 
and for that reaſon when the farmer finds danger of the 
winter, with reſpect to a young crop of clover that is alone, 
his beſt method is to turn in his ſheep to eat it before the 
approach of the ſevere ſeaſon. The leaves and ſtalks which 
would have been perhaps in a great meaſure deſtroyed by the 
froſts, and long lying of the ſnow, will have anſwered 
their purpoſe, and been eaten ; and the root being better 
ſecured than before, by the trampling of the cattle, which 
fixes the ground about it, will ſtand perfectly well: and 
having no head to ſupport during the winter, it will ſend 
up its leaves and ſtalks vigorouſly in the ſpring. 3 
This is a ſeaſon alſo at which ſheep may be very properly 
turned into a field of young ſaintfoin. „ 
The feeding upon the ſaintfoin ground is an excellent 
thing for cattle : it is full of a rich nouriſhment, and yet not 
rank. It fattens them, without breeding diſorders. Spring 
is the ſeaſon when it beſt anſwers this purpoſe, and this is 
moſt convenient to the farmer: the only caution he need 


have in this reſpect, is not to put heavy cattle upon it in 


wet weather: in any other ſeaſon, when the crop is well 
eſtabliſned, they will not be able to hurt it; but their feet 
in ſuch times will do ſome damage. | | 
Spring is the beſt ſeaſon for feeding large cattle upon it, 
and the autumn and winter are the moſt proper for ſheep : 
this very well anſwers the farmer's purpoſe. The great 
ſhoot of the ſpring is ſufficient for the cows and oxen, and 
the crop recovers itſelf ſufficiently for one mowing, after 
which there grows a young ſhoot that ſerves very well for 
| ſheep, 
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ſheep, at a time when they want it; and they neither da- 
mage it by their cloſe eating, nor by their heavy treading. 
No food fattens ſheep ſo freely or ſo ſuddenly at that ſeaſon, 


and none is better for oxen in ſpring, or for milch cows, 


when eaten upon the ground, or green in the rack: it cauſes 
abundance of milk, and does not give it that ſtrong and 
particular flavour it has from the feeding on clover. 


The general cautions we have oo muſt be enlarged or 


retrenched, according to the foil and other accidents at- 


tending the crop. In a dry foil and dry ſeaſon large cattle 
may be turned in upon the growing crop; earlier than we 


have faid ; and on the contrary, in a moiſt fail they muſt 
be kept out later. Nothing eſtabliſhes itſelf more firmly in 
the ground than ſaintfoin, giving it time; but when it is 
trampled upon young, in a damp ground and wet ſeaſon, it 
is damaged in ſuch a manner, as often never to recover it 


thoroughly. | 


Select a proper ſpot of ground for a crop of lucerne. 
We have, in the preceding ſheets, given a full account of 
its value ; and the huſbandman will find nothing is more to 
his advantage than raiſing - it, He muſt chuſe a piece of 
warm land that lies high. A dry loam is the beſt ſoil ; and 
if there be a mixture of gravel, there is no diſadvantage. 

This muſt be prepared well by. deep and repeated plow- 


ings, and turned up to the air to be impregnated by its 


See that the hay of the artificial graſſes keep dry, ſweet, 


andin uu order, it will be of excellent ſervice now for 


the cattle ; being richer and much more nouriſhing than any 
other kind. LOG | 

If clover be at any time in danger from froſts, when it is 
ſown among wheat, and is yet young, from the earth, moul- 


dering from its root by the froſt, the corn itſelf will not be 


ſecure in the ſame place: and one method will be ad- 
vantageous for both ; the roller properly introduced and. 
carefully managed, will preſs down the earth without hurt- 
ing the plants. The crumbly ſoils are moſt ſubjeR to this 
miſchance ; therefore let him look particularly to theſe at the - 
preſent ſeaſon. ; 5 LS 
. Gardeners often find that the froſts throw their young 
plants up out of the ground. Whatever happens there, 
may alſo in the field; and the careful eye of the farmer is 
required to _— the evil. 5 | 888 
oak to the field of TURNEPs, and fee which __ 
tte 
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fitteſt for feeding upon the ground, which for drawi 
Both will do excellent ſervice ; for it is a ſeaſon when 
kinds of cattle want good food ; and when there is little of 
other kinds for the. „„ 1 | 
When they are to be eaten upon the ground, let cribs be 
ſet up for the holding of dry meat; and in thoſe fields 
where they are to be drawn, let the largeſt 'be taken up 
from time to time, and the reſt thin'd by this means. The 
common practice is to begin at one corner of the field, and 
clear as they go; but it is very wrong. There is no ſeaſon 
when roots do not gain ſomething in the ground ; and in 
the way we direct, while a part are eating, the reſt will be 
improving: for the pulling up a part of them, is a kind of 
tillage ſor the reſt. WE Te 3 
If oxen or cows are to be fattened in the houſe with tur- 
neps, chop the roots ſmall, and give them in a trough, and 
at the ſame time put hay, a little at a time, in the racks; 
the mixture of wet and dry meat is the true method. Theſe 
cattle will require very little water; nor ſhould they be ſoli- 
cited to drink: the turnep is juicy, and anſwers the pur- 
poſe in a great meaſure. | | 8 
Milch cows may be very well fed at this time of the year 
with turneps, hay, and chaff. The common practice is 
to mix grains with this food; but that, although it encreaſes 
the quantity of milk, ſpoils the quality. The other three 
8 give ſufficient quantity, and it is excellent in its 
ind. $5: . 
The turnep is indeed a food almoſt univerſally uſeful. 
Horſes will feed freſh upon the yellow turnep, and thrive well 
upon it; and hogs may be fattened with field turneps boiled, 
and the liquor made into a marſh with bran, When they 
are allowed to feed on turneps in the field, there muſt be 
conſtantly hay or pea-ſtraw kept in the racks, and theſe 
| ſhould be covered, that it may always keep dry. The 
ſheep will feed partly on this, and partly on the turneps, 
and it will preſerve them from the rot ; to which wet food 
always makes them liable. | 5 
If oxen or cows are put into a turnep field for fattening, 
care muſt be taken that they do not choak themſelves by 
their greedineſs. Tho' turneps are an excellent food, they 
are not a natural one; and not being accuſtomed to ſuch 
morſels, they will ſwallow them ſo large, that they can- 
not get them down. e $94 
Surgeons, when any thing ſticks in peoples throats, force 
| | | it 
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it down with a long plece of whalebone, with a knot at 
the end; and the farmer muſt be prepared to do the ſame 
kind of fervice to his cattle. Nothing is ſo good for this 
purpoſe as a dried bull's pizzle, with ſome ſoft rag, tied about 
the end in a knot, When a beaſt is perceived to be choak- 
ing by a large piece ſticking in the throat, this inſtrument is 
to be thruſt down, and it will be relieved in a moment. 
Nothing exceeds the turneps for feeding ewes that are 
ſuckling lambs, whether in the field or Houſe: but while 
the ewes are big with lamb, they ſhould not be fed with 
them. Very bad accidents have happened from it; and not 
only the lamb has been loſt, but often the ewe. 1 
n very hard winters deer may be fed with turneps, but 
this muſt be done with moderation and care, otherwiſe they 
fall into diſorders. We write for the gentleman as well as 
the farmer; and this is one very important uſe of turneps 
in his conſideration. Good hay muſt be given them at the 
ſame time; and the turneps muſt be allowed only in mo- 
derate quantity, otherwiſe they will feed too freely on this 
watery food, and fall into diſeaſes. 2 as 
If the planting out of turneps for ſeed have not been 
done before, it may properly be performed now. The 
farmer muſt chuſe a mild day for the ſeaſon, that the earth 
may work eaſily; and he muſt prepare the ſoil well for 
them, and not take off any part of the head or upper 
growth. When they are planted earlier for ſeed, it is 
beſt to take off the top pretty near the root, becauſe the 
ſhoot will not be injured ; but at this time the head for 
flowering is formed, and muſt not be damaged, | 
Lock over fences very well; and where they want re- 
pair, or have openings and gaps, let them be ſtopped with 
all diligence and attention. This is the ſeaſon when they 
are moſt uſeful. The cold winds of January will cut off al- 
moſt any of the tender kinds; and froſts locking up the 
earth, ſend all ſorts of vermin about for prey” 
If there be new planted trees, take care they are not 
gnawed and barked; and if they want more ſhelter or de- 
EW | 
Look over the coppice wood and timber plantation; pick 
away dead ſtuff, and throw it on the dunghill, its value in 
manure will anſwer the trouble of taking it up; and be 
very careful of the hedges round this kind of growth, for 
cattle in the preſent dearth of graſs, will be tempted to bite 
the tender ſhoots ;. and this is extreamly detrimental, 
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The ftock in every kind will require the moſt care at this 
dead cold ſeaſon, that is neceſſary at any time of the year. 


They muſt have ſnelter as well as food; and the yard ſcat- 


tered over with ſtraw, will very well anſwer this purpoſe 
for many kinds; the dung and urine converting it into ma- 
Where they are fed upon turneps as they grow, there 
muſt be ſome good ſhelter for them againſt the winds and 
driving ſnow; a hurdle thickened with ſtraw- bands, run 
acroſs the place where they feed, will be a good help, 
winds change. l 40 | 

If the — are covered with ice, let holes be 
broke, or a ſmall pipe laid in, as we have directed, that 
there may be air. The bees muſt be fed, if their own 


and they will get on one ſide of it or the other, as the 


ſtock be not ſufficient for them; and in all theſe inſtances, 


the farmer muſt not grudge to ſupply thoſe creatures, which 
will afterwards ſupply him. E 95 

Let labourers, for whom there is no other employment, 
be ſent out to pick up, and get together manure of various 


kinds. Horſe dung, and the earth impregnated with their 


urine in the ſtaling places on common roads, mud from 
ditch bottoms, ſheeps dung from the commons, and even 
the dung of poultry, where there is ſufficient quantity a- 


bout the yard. Let them alſo be ſent out to pick up the 


haulm of uſeleſs growths, and, when the weather will per- 
mit, to grub up buſhes in the leſs valuable paſture grounds. 
Theſe and the like refuſe being burnt tg. aſhes, and the 
_ :aſhes mixed with ſome paſture mould; and the other ingre- 
-MANUTE. - SIT . Gn u, e ee ; 
Turn the dunghills and other heaps of manure. They 
will get great advantage from the air at this ſeaſon; and 


.dients now mentioned, will make a moſt rich and excellent 


there is no time at which they are ſo ſecure from damage, 


by the diſſipation from the effects of ſun and winds. 
Shrovyd the pollard trees, and cut coppice wood; and 


where there is occaſion, fell timber. In all ſhrowding at 


theſe dead ſeaſons, be careful to cut off clean, and leave an 
even ſtump; for the wet that will fall cold upon it in this 

and the ſucceeding month, as vegetation has little power at 
the ſame time, will make its way wherever it lodges; and 
if the ſtump be rough, that will detain it, and it will rot 
7 firſt, and afterwards the whole head. It is want of 
«thi 
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scare that renders pollards of ſo little duration. If they 
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were . they would furniſh a ſupply much 


1 

he ſame rule muſt be obſerved in cutting ol in gene- 
ral; the bill or ax are the beſt inſtruments; and where 
they leave any jagged ſurface, it muſt be cut down to the 
level ſmooth and even. The Tough work of the ſaw ſhould 


alſo be pared down _— with ſome 0 one me _ IP] in- 
Kruments. : 


THE 
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MONTH THE "SECOND. - 


E ts Re. a ad. n 1 a tt. nn * r — „** „* 
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AHE work of the dead ſeaſon is now over, and the 
farmer will, in a few weeks, have a great deal of 


- buſineſs -upon his hands, Let him, e firſt Gaye" of this 


month, prepare for it. 

Let all his land that is to be ſown in ſpring have a good 
plowing ; and if he have any that is ſown in the drill me- 
thod, with ſpaces for the horſehoeing huſbandry, let him 
now bring in that uſeful implement. Whether it be corn, 
or any other crop, let him plow up the middle of each in- 
terval alone, not come near the edges of the rows. There 
muſt yet be a good deal of froſt expected, and this would 
have too much power upon the roots, if the earth were 


opened near them. 


In the mean time, it is perf; Aly ſafe at this Graſon to 
work the middle of the — for: this will diſpoſe it to 
give free paſlage to the extreme roots, which the fit warm 
weather will make the plants ſend into it ; and in the mean 
time, it will be improving by the additional expoſurs to 
froſt and rain. 

If any crop planted in the drill way appear. weak and 
poor, let a day be choſen when the. froſt is not in the 
* and let hoers be ſent in with * handhoes, to 


work 
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work on each ſide of the rows of the crop, and draw up a 
quantity of mould about the ſtem. ä | 
This is an advantage no crops can have but thoſe ſown 
by the drill, becauſe no other ſtand regularly : but it is of 
great benefit, The weak part of the ſtalks are covered and 
defended ; and now nouriſhment is given, the work is ve 
eaſy, for the ground breaks freely after the froſts and wet 
of winter, and the benefit is the ſame that gardeners find 
in earthing up the ſtalks of beans, peaſe, and the like. 
Nor is the labour limited to this ſervice ; for this hoeing 
clears the ground about the crop from the firſt ſhoots of 
weeds, which would hive been very ſoon called up in a 
troubleſome manner by the warmth and rains of ſpring ; and 
the feet of the workmen trample in and deſtroy many 
This earthing up of the ſtalks, in a great meaſure, will 
ſave a ſpring weeding. | | | 
In thoſe fields where the rows are ſo diſtant as to admit 
the horſehoe, it will be proper to purſue the fame practice. 
As that implement muſt not come near the rows, it will be 
a great advantage to give the plants this affiſtance by the 
handhoeing firſt, The feet of the hoers will have trod 
down the earth in the intervals, but the horſehoe coming in 
afterwards, will turn it up light again. | 
This is a very great advantage in the new huſbandry. If 
a wheat field ſown in the common manner appear to want 
aſſiſtance, another method muſt be uſed. A light ſprinkling 
of _ very rich manure is the only reſource in that 


being mixt in equal quantities, let a labourer early in the 
morning, toward the end of this month, when there is a 
proſpect of rain, go over the field, taking care how he 
treads, and ſprinkle this mixture in the manner of ſowing. 
It will give an immediate ſtrength and warmth to the 
ſoil; the rains will diffolve, and waſh it to the roots ; 
and the field will ſhew the conſequence, by the colour 
of the plants changing from their yellowith to a deep 
ſtrong green. The Ol SO ILY 
This care being taken of the wheat, in whatever ſtate, 
let him next conſider whether he ſtill wants to put any ſeed 
of this moſt valuable of all crops into the ground. It may 
yet be done with ſucceſs under a proper management. wa 
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mud, paſture mould, pigeons dung, and coal ſoot. eſe 
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In the firſt place, wheat can only be ſown, with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs at this ſeaſon, upon land that lies high 
and dry; that is well encloſed, and kept in good order. 
He who ſhould attempt a crop in this way, upon ſtiff, wet, 
or low ground, will be certainly diſappointed. There are 
crops enough fit for every ſoil and ſeaſon, therefore let not 
the farmer, by an ill choice, diſappoint himſelf, and then 
complain of the uncertainty of his profeflion.”  ' _.. 

If he chuſe more wheat, and have a piece of well en- 
cloſed land that lies warm and dry, and is light in its na- 
ture, and in good heart, let him not be afraid to ſow it, 
becauſe the ſeaſon is advanced to February. 1 „ 
The propereſt ground of all is, where wood has been 


| graphs up; after a turnep crop alſo it will ſucceed very well 


or ſuch land as we have named : after theſe growths the. 
ground is eaſily put in order. Where a turnep crop has 
been juſt eaten upon the ground, the dung and urine of the 
creatures. which have fed upon it, ſerves as a manure, and 
the cover of the plants has, in ſome meaſure, lightened the 
ſoil. - A little tillage, aſter theſe advantages, and at this ſea- 
ſon of the year, will bring it into good condition, and the 
ſpring rains will ſufficiently promote its; growth. 

If the foil be not quite fo dry and light as we recommend, 
the more care muſt be taken in the management of it. In 
this caſe. it is but to work with a double plow, and ſow 
the grain upon threebout ridges. VVV 

In other caſes, where the ſoil is proper, it will be beſt 
to ſow it in broad lands. As ſoon as the ſeed is harrowed 
in, let the farmer look to his dunghills for the beſt old rot- 


ten manure, and ſpread a covering of this lightly over the 


whole held, t NN arts. od is. Hoarg 
IF, there be the convenience of employing a fold upon it, 
the advantage would be very great. For theſe light lands 
want treading, and the ſheep. will be at the ſame time do- 
ing this ſervice, and enriching the ground: the ſeed will be 
better defended againſt froſts and vermin; and its ſhoot 
will be heartened, not delayed by this practice. Birds would 
be, in a great meaſure, kept away by the ſheep and their 
neceſſary attendance: and as the ſeaſon advances when they 
will have peaſe and the like large feeds, wheat will be in 
leſs danger. 4 epatres ts Te Ant i i * 
There is a great deal of benefit in forcing the firſt growth 
of wheat that is ſown-ſo late as this, for it is in danger of 
mildews and other accidents of that kind, more than ſuch 


* A OM | 
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as has taken an earlier growth ; but the giving * quick 
and ſtrong ſhoot at firſt, anſwers this purpoſe, and puts it 
upon l with that which has been longer in the 


Next month will be the great time of getting barley into 
the ground; therefore let the land be well and carefully 
7 for it in this. „ 3 


ats may be ſown with great advantage now upon all 
kinds of land that are proper fot that crop: 
Beans and peaſe are now to be ſown, and they will come 
yp without hazard; and be ripe in good ſeaſon; The 
bean ſhould be put in the firſt or ſecond week in Febru- 
ary, according as the ſeaſon is, ſooher or later, mild enough. 
Beans are apt to ſuffer in dry ſummers, but thoſe crops are 
moſt damaged which have the leaſt growth; therefore let 
them be put in early: they will not ſuffer from the cold; 
and the wet will ſet them to ſpeedy growing. Fe Te x 
A very ſafe practice is the ſowing beans and peaſe in the 
ſame field, for. if one of theſe crops fails, the other will 
ſucceed; and having ſo much the more room, will make 
up by its produce for the want of the other. Cold rains in. 
May deſtroy many crops of peaſe; but beans are not hurt 
by them, and they will anſwer in the place of both where 
the other fails, | FV FE 
The difference of foil however, muſt be attended to in 
this matter, for that ſeaſon may be very proper with one 
kind of land, which is not with another. | 
Thus, in heavy land, peaſe cannot properly be ſown 
with beans in the beginning of rn : the wet is todo 
long detained in theſe ſoils, and if froſt comes on upon 
this, the crop of peaſe will be loſt. On the' contrary, the 
wet favours the young ſhoot of the. bean, and there is no 
danger of that crop. On a rt on {6OIE 
The bean will bear other mixtures in the crop beſide 
peaſe; and; in particular, oats: it is a very good practice 
to ſow theſe together: they will take their growth very 
kindly upon the ſame ſpot, and when they come to be uſed, 
they do very well together for horſs 
The graſs lands will require the farmer's eye at this 
ſeaſon, for he muſt think of the ſucceeding hay. The 
common manure of pond mud and dung niay very well be 
laid on this month, beſt toward the beginning: and where 
the graſs is thin, ſome rotten mould from under a ha 
Vor. IV: - ; 25 1 ſtae J 
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ſtack i is a v addition; becauſe it contains ſeeds of 
the hay, beſide A itſelf an excellent and rich manure. 
In the beginning of this month let dee =p rooting, weeds 
be taken up; and if any ſhrubs have been ſuffered to ſtand, 
let them, be drawn out of the ground in the ſame manner. b 
When rains have fallen, let cs and other rubbiſh that 
Have come on with the manure or otherwiſe, be taken off; 
and if there be new mole-bills raiſed, or ant-hills, let them 
be cut down and levelled, and let the workman carry hay 
ſeed and ſome mould from the bottom of a hay ſtack with 
bim: let him ſcatter on ſome feed wherever he has made 
the ground bare by cutting up theſe incumbrances, and 
ſtre w over it ſome; of the hay ſtack mould; then treading, 
it in with his feet, let him leave the reſt to nature. This 
wil ſoon be the richeſt part of the ground. 
Where the feet of heavy cattle have made holes in the 
moiſt ſurface, breaking through the turff; let the, ground. 
be rolled, and ſuch cattle be 3 off in wet Weather, du- 
the remainder of the Jpring. 
auß, a wheat ſtubble field have been plowed up after har- 
veſt to prepare it for a crop of bajley, it muſt be now well 
wrought again to prepare it for the laſt management in the 
next month, when the ſeed is to be put into t round, 
In this and all the plowings at the preſent — 5 ſeaſon, 
let the farmer regard the weather. A great deal of ſnow 
or heavy rains ſhould make him poſtpone this work at any, 
time, three or four days, or more if requiſite ; for it is not 
only inconyenient at thoſe times, but hurtful. The beſt 
of all is in a dry ſeaſon, when there has been a good 
deal of froſt ; but the, thaws have foftened the ground. ſince 
In that caſe the plow cuts. eaſily, and no clod falls rn 
the ſhare, but breaks and, moulders to pieces as ĩt falls: this 
makes the ground ready to receive the next influences of. 
the. ſun, air, rains and ſnows,; and one well timed plowing 
of this kind will do as much as two that mall be performed 
at random. 
* 40 month ſow vetches, of the ſeveral Kinds: they * 
, Hoot quickly, and ſoon cover the ground. Once weeding 
when they rt come, up, will be required, and no more; 
| dns this they will take care of themſelves; and, ſheltering. 
the ground will, at the ſame time, prevent the growth of 
weeds, and meltow i it all over. They root. ſo.lightly, that 
they exhauſt- very little of the. ſtrength of the mould; and 
they 12 nothing elſe to exh LY it. The. crop they 


yield 


I 
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yield is profitable, and the land is fit for a better after 


them. 


# 


This month run the horſehoe between the rows of faint : 


foin, lucerne, and the other large growing artificial graſſes. 
They are preparing for their ſpring ſhoot, and this prac- 
tice will give them great vigour. If weeds be riſen among 
the young crops of them in the rows, it will be very pro- 
per to have them now. pulled up by hand. As the crop 
grows at regular diftances, this will be very eaſy z and it 


will not require to be repeated. 


Where there is an opportunity to give the ground a ſe- 
cond plowing for oats, let it be done now. The farmet 
ſhould not grudge the expence of this when he ſows oats 
alone, for the return in the crop will abundantly pay the 

advance in charge. When clover is to be ſowed with the. 
oats, it is abſolutely neceſſary to give this double plowing: 
and the firſt week in February is the beſt time for the fe- 
cond plowing, and for getting the ſeed into the ground. 

If the farmer find it convenient to change a piece of pal 
ture land into tillage, this is a good ſeaſon for plowing it 
up' for an oat crop. Let the four coultered plow be uſed 2 
and after the work is well performed by it in the beginning 


of this month, the oats may be ſowed very ſueceſsfully at 


the end. 


* 


I there be a deſign of draining bogs or other wet land 


this is a good time for beginning the work. It will be eas 
ſy to ſee, after the wet of a winter, where the diſcharge 


moſt neceſſary, and where it may be beſt made, and the 


ground will now cut eaſily. 


This improvement of land is ſo ues and when unden 


taken upon rational principles, is ſo eaſy, and ſo certain, 
that it is wonderful more of it is not done. In grounds 
that are only boggy from their ſituation, no mote. is neceſs 
ſary but draining, to put them upon a level with other 
land; in abfolute bogs, whoſe nature is not like that of 
common mould, the taſk is more tedious ; but even theſt 
may be reduced to good, and the charge attending this is 
nous worth while, becauſe the original value is little or 
5 ag. paſture and meadow grounds, if the ſoit be ex- 


LY 


bauſted, if it have been left unmanured, or front any other 


KLauſe the farmer is afraid, he ſhall have but a poor crop of 
hay the ſucceeding ſummer. Let him now fprinkle ſoot 

upon the ground; the . will waſh it thoroughly = 
518 | A "i 
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and the quantity, colour, and firmneſs of the ſhoot, will 
ſoon ſhew him that he has not miſemployed the expence of 
If any piece of paſture ground be over-run with moſs, 
firſt examine whether a lodgment of wet be not the cauſe, 
and if it be; remove it; then ſtrew on coal aſhes, and 
oy _ at the ſame time, burn up the moſs and nouriſh 
: Te wheat, on a piece of dry ground, want refreſhment 
at this time of its growth, nothing gives it more -ſpeedily 
thats i. : | 5 
There is alſo another advantage, which is, that it de- 
ſtroys inſects. There is a ſmall vermin, which, at this 


| ſeaſon, gnaws off the ſhoots of wheat juſt under the ſur- 


face of the earth; and in ſome grounds it does great miſ-' 
chief, It is chiefly in dry ſoils this creature lives, and for 
the ſame reaſon it is moſt hurtful in dry ſeaſons : wet kills it. 
Lime, from a different cauſe, has the ſame effect; and 
I have ſeen a whole crop that was in danger from it, great- 
ly recovered and abſolutely ſecured from farther miſchief by 
this practice. If rains follow the ſprinkling on of the 
lime, ſcarce one of theſe- inſets in a million eſcapes death. 
This is a ſeaſon at which farmers often turn in ſheep 
upon their wheat, and very properly ſometimes ; but they 
do not manage this matter with ſufficient diſcretion. The 
advantage to the ſheep is very great, becauſe the food is ex- 
cellent. It fattens weathers, and ſupplies the ewes with milk 
beyond any other food : this alſo is a ſeaſon when other 
foods are in a manner exhauſted, and therefore this is dou- 
bly valuable. © „ TO Re Rs hr ks 
..\ Theſe are the conſiderations which lead the farmer to 
the practice, and when this can be done without damage 
to the crop, they are very weighty and great. ones, But 
that muſt be carefully called into the account. The pro- 
aw op 'wheat crops for this ſervice, are thofe which have 
ſown in September or October. Theſe have, in the 
2 beginning of the preſent month, a tall and ſtrong ſhoot; 
the danger is their running up too faſt, not their being 
late. This is prevented by eating them off, and it is at- 


tended with no danger or damage whatſoever. The ſheep 


eat only the uſeleſs leaves, theſe would fade of themſelves 
as the ſtalk ſhot a month or two afterwards, and it is bet- 
ter they ſhould feed ſo valuable a part of the ſtock. 

The beſt foils and land that is moft in heart, PEW 


ly the wheat is in danger from growing too faſt: on thꝰ 
contrary, in land where the wheat grows ſlowly and weak” 
ly, this muſt by no means be allowed, for weeds will over 
power it before it ſhoots for the ſtalk after this eating. On 
the contrary, there riſe more and better ſtalks always after 
feeding in the proper lands i gen ny 
Look over the hedges the beginning of this month, and 
thoſe which require plaiſhing ſhould now have that dreſ- 
ſing. From ſeven to ten years is the time of growth which 
makes them want it; ſooner or later according to the ſoil 
and the ſhrubs. e e „ 274d arty 
If the farmer have a deſign of planting on any part of 
the. ground, whether it be timber or fruit trees, this is a 
very good time for it. And to avoid the miſcarriages of o- 
thers, which are more common in planting than in any o- 
ther article, let him carefully regard the cautions we have 
given in the former volumes. Let him ſuit the trees to the 
ſoil, and never attempt to force nature to bear what is againſt 
her original courſe. 2 


Let the trees be brought from a ſoil of the ſame kind with 


that, in which they are to be planted, but ſomewhat-poor- 
er. Let there be large holes opened for their reception, 
the mould well broken, and carefully laid in among the 
roots; and the tree not planted too deep. Let it be ſe- 
cured by a good ſtake, and defended from gnawing of cat- 
tle. In the trimming it, let regard be had: to the ſhape it 
is intended finally to have, and neither let too much top 
be left nor cut it too cloſe. Moderation is the rule. He 
is very idle who ſuppoſes a tranſplanted tree can bear the 
ans Kod it did before removal. But the common raſh 
uſe of the knife is as wrong as this. If ſufficient ſhoots be 
not left on to draw up the ſap, the courſe of vegetation is 
iümpeded, and this is as wrong as to leave on a quantity of 
boughs which muſt die. V 
Where ditching or any other kind of digging is going 
on, let the careful huſbandman overlook the work from 
time to time; and examine the earth which is thrown up: 
he may this way make diſcoveries that may enrich him. 


We have given the marks and characters of the various 


kinds of valuable earths, or ſubſtances found in the earth, 
and let him ſtrictly attend to them. Marle is more com- 
mon than is ſuppoſed, it is to be had in a thouſand places, 


FIZ B.] RAE EN DA M 
faireſt opportunities for this practice: for it is in ſuch on? 
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for any one wherein it is known; and the advantage of 
fach a diſcovery: is very evident. 


He will ſee, by theſe examinations, what earths he has 
| the ground that can be ſerviceable for the improve- 
— of others, and it is poſſible he * make more im- 
portant diſcoveries. 
| 8 cutting drains for bogey OY let him obſerve ho | 
ther the earth under the ſurface be of the peat kind: if iet 
be andy ſuch, he has the greateſt advantage in draining the 
for the peat pays the charge. 
n the yard let the good houſewiſe ſee to her early beds B 
hes will require more of her care than thoſe which come 
at 4 warmer ſeaſon ; but in this, as all other inftances, where 


pains are rightly taken, the price of the thing much more 
hw returns the charge and labour. 


As the ſeaſon advances in warmth, the herald ar- 
my of devourers of the inſect kind, will be riſing upon the 
farmer; but due care will deſtroy a vaſt many of them at 
this time. The good uſe of the roller in the plowed lands 
will cruſh them as they hatch, and a few days labour ſe- 
cure the crop for the ſummer. The beetle kind are firſt 
worms, and many of theſe are very deſtructive in tillage 
Jand. This ſeaſon brings them toward the ſurface of the 
| ground, and they periſh under the weight of the roller like 
e dugs. The beſt time of the day is in the morning 
very eatly, for they are then upon the ſurface or cloſe under 
it. Afterwards they go deeper, and the roller paſſes over 
he place without hurting them. 
The advantage to the crop from this practice i is much 
mpre than the deſtro ing of theſe vermin, for it preſſes the 

earth to the roots which the froſt had looſened. \ 

Theſe are the cent, of rolling corn lands, and this 
| a time of doing it, for the fame reaſon that it is the 

proper time of eating off the growth; becauſe it is a growth 
of leaves, not ſtalks ; for in caſe the ſtalks were formed, 
and had any degree of firmneſs, the roller would break chem, | 
| qd they would "wy difficultly recover it. 
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ground, the farmer muſt employ all poſſible attention to 

its growth, or he cannot expect it to be ripe in time. Nor 

is this all the hazard: from the very hour of committing 

it to the ground to its gathering, it is expoſed to more ka- 
zards than what is ſown at any other ſeaſon. 

Theſe are reaſons why the farmer ſhould never, - by 


choice, defer a wheat crop ſo late as March; but there 


are occaſions which may require it: for the accidents and 
— which may influence a ne perfor are 
endleſs. | 


In this caſe the. hope of ſucceſs will depend upon three 


things, the choice of ſeed, the manner of ſowing it, _ | 


the enriching of the ground while the crop is growing. 
The ſeed wheat muſt be choſen from ſuch kinds as 850 
mort in the ſtalk, chat the land may have as little as _ 
ſible to ſupply beſide the cats. - - >: CIID 
It muſt be ſown, if the common way. of. be 
followed, in two-bout lands from the hand without harz 
rowing aſterwards, or under thorough, that is, to ſow: it by 
broad. caſts over all the land as ſoon as it is harrewed; and 
plow it in afterwards. Theſe are the true 8 on g60d 
loamy ſoils; but where the ground is very light and britele, 


2 may very well be done with a narrow plow, throwing 
«Y broad caft and harrowing it in. 


O corn is ſo much in danger to be devoured by birds, | 
1 that is own at this time of the year: and in the 
common way of management theſe are bar beſt * 2 
.. of: e He the manner of ſowing. : The i 
baadry — much better, and there are alſo other ad- 


T 4 vantages 
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vantages very conſiderable which ſhould recommend chi is 
practice; but of theſe we ſhall ſpeak preſently. 


Suppoſin s committed in the common way to the 3 


top dreffing of the richeſt ingredients, to promote its ſnobt : 


ing faſt and ſtrong, that it may, in ſome degree, get upon 


a level during the ſummer with that which was ſown in 
more favourable time. 
In the drill method, where ſacks af left for the horſehoe 
to come between, the ſeed lies ſecure, and there are op- 
3 of giving it continual ſupplies of nouriſhment. 
time the intervals are turned up by the hoe plow, a 
freſh fund of nouriſhment is given to the plants, and they 
ſhew it by a ſudden growth. This way it is eaſy to bring 
a crop of 'a proper kind of wheat ſown in March, to the 
fame degree of forwardneſs by the end of ſummer, "which 
thoſe have which were ſown' in the common way naturally, 
and this is the only method in which it can- be done* with 
certainty. © The hazards are too great in the other way, 
for the farmer 's ever NW the chance ho he can a- 
void io HILL 
So barley this Month upon the ground we hive direct- 
ed to be prepared for it. If the ſoil be dry and not rich, 
the drill: plow is always to be preferred on this occaſion, 
Hoeing is eaſy in theſe ſands; ; and where only the common 
hand Hoeing is intended, theſe rows laid regularly in by the 
drill, will give opportunity to doing it with the greateſb 
eaſe and advantage. But the true method is to drill the 
ſeed at ſuch diftances, as to give room for the hoe plow in 


the intervals, which deſtroys weeds,” and feeds the crop be⸗ 


yond all manures, and at a much leſs expenſdeGQ. 
The ſecond week in March is a very good time for 
forcing barley in low and ſomewhat moiſt grounds. 
"Oats may alſo be very properly ſown this month, and 


| the later peaſe ſhould be put into the ground before the 


middle of March. The maple and union pea are of this 
kind, and ſhould never be put in ſooner than this. 
The vetch kind and lentils may be ſown alſo this month 


with ſucceſs. 


The firſt week in March, or if the PROSE _ b 5 


recond, are to be preferred to any « other time for the nee 
of clover. "1 


II n wheat n it 51 be very wel ſowed at + this e 


1 * 


theſe methods, the farmer muſt give it a good _.. 
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for the roller may yet be uſed ſucceſsfully ; and this will 
preſs down the clover ſeed ſufficiently into the mould; and 
at the ſame. time will lay it cloſer "Spout the roots of the 
plants. | 

About the 4445 of March 1 up the intervals of the 
ſaintfoine and lucerne grounds, which have been ſown by 
the drill for that purpoſe. This will clear the ground from 


the firſt ſhoots of weeds, and at the ſame time be furniſh- | 


ing the crop with a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment. ' ' 

' Paſture ground will, this month, require a great Joi of 
the huſbandman's regard. When he ſhall ſhut it up for -hay 
is an article of importance; but the reaſons may be ſo dif- 
ferent in various caſes, that no exact day can be named. 


Let the ground be cleared from all ſorts of rubbiſh, and 


carefully and well rolled. This is 2 ſeaſon at which-the 
roller has the greateſt advantages. The feet of cattle will 
have. made ſome impreſſion, and the ants, moles, and 
worms will be throwing up, and raiſing, according to their 
various natures, hills and lumps of ſoil, ſuch as the far- 
mer has, with ſo much care, before cleared away. 

If the care, we have before directed, have been taken 
of the ground, the inequalities of this kind can be but new 
and ſmall, and in that caſe the uſe of a heavy roller is an 
excellent preſervation. The ground will now be mellow 
from the froſts and wet, from the ſnows and rains: it will 
therefore eaſily receive the impreſſion of the roller, and 
theſe new raiſed heaps of earth will be cruſhed flat at once. 
The ants will be deſtroyed in a great meaſure alſo by 
the operation, and theſe are the worſt of all this kind of 
vermin. 

Let thiſtles, Wah x now ſhew their large leaves, be drawn 

up with their roots. The condition of the ground alſo fa- 


vours this; and the neceſſary treading upon the graſs in do- 


ing it, will produce no damage. If there be buſhes ſpring- 


ing up in any part near the hedges from the running roots 


of the ſhrubs, let theſe alſo be treated as weeds of the worſt 
Linde and pulled up by the roots. 

Brambles will take root at the ends of their brane 
when theſe droop and touch the ground; and thus the 
| hedge will be brought forward inte the field to the great 

loſs of ground to the careleſs farmer. Theſe muſt be torn 
up as the reſt: all this ſhould be done juſt before the 
ling, and thus the whole ſpot will be clear and free 
for the growth of :the hay; the ſurface will be * 

An 
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and the mowers will be able to cut an inch cloſer © the 
round than they would do if it had been neglected. 

If che farmer would know the importance of this, let kim 
compute what proportion an inch bears to the full growth 
of his graſs. He will find this is the hy. ei erg ee 


ſiderable quantity. 18 


Turn and make up the dunghills,: and: other oolleQtions | 


of menure and compoſt, add to them the oleanings of 
ditches, and the refuſe of the yard and garden ; and from time 


to time throw up the liquor which rutis from chem all over 


the ſurface. The rains make a great deal of chis drain off 


at the preſent ſeaſon, and it carries awray, if ſuffered” to 
ma to waſte, a great part of the virtue uf the manure.” On 
the contrary, when it is thus from time to time thrown up- 
on the heap, it alliſts, improves, menen, fermen- 
dan. 5 
There are owns bf ora hi great . which 
are »Þ of in their higheſt ſtate of perfection. "Theſe are fea 
weed and the ſpawn of ſhell fiſh. The ſpring winds drive 
them both in vaſt-abundance to the ſhores, and up the 
mouths of rivers, and the nene Thould not miſs the 8 57 


5 _— of gathering them. 


The fpawn, ths ectyr tender K af ſea weed, are 


; excellent- for- preſent uſe when a crop requires the affiſt- 


ance of a top dreſſing. They diffolve eafily with the TR; 


and the ſun has not yet power to exhale their virtue. / 


. The other kinds of tougher weeds ſhould be made up 
into a heap with earth; or mixed in the common dung- 


_ kills. when they are ned at this time of: the year; in ei- 


ther of which methods they make an excellent manure. for 
autumn. 

Among the top dreſlings et ily here rents 
crop at this time, old woollen rags come under conſidera - 
tion, and they are of very great ſervice. No manure is 


more apt to loſe its virtue when laid on in a hot dry ſeaſon ; 
becauſe a great deal of it is owing to the perſpiration of the 


people who have worn them; and this being of a volatile 
nature, is eaſily raiſed with the heat: at this time of the 
there is uſually rain in abundance, and not much heat; 


Ye therefore the ſaline parts diflolve and are carried into the 


ground, giving a freſh ſtrength to the roots of the crop, 
W their moſt inmportane 


| Hogs dang! is another of the matures, which, for the 
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ſame reaſon, ſucceeds excellent when fprinkled over a erop 
at this time of the year. No dung is ſo looſe or light 28 


this. The ſun and winds in dry alone 7 # * N it 
ut at this ſea- 5 


in a manner to chaff; and the virtue is lo 


ſon, this light part, in which conſiſts its value, 15 not eva- 
porated, but waſhed into the ground. 


The farmer who has bank fenees, muſt now lock to them 


with care. The froſts and the ſucceeding rains have moul- 


dered and waſhed them away in ſome N and often 
the blowing down of a frag,” or the tearing 8 Ay 
will have taken away a piece of the bank with it. This t is 

the ſeaſon in which the repair is moſt eafy: the ground 
cuts freely with the ſpade, and yet has fo much thorough 
moiſture, that when ſtruck with it upon the bank, it will 

et into a firm and tough ſubſtance, ' adhering rite Cloſe- 

. Labour is leſs required now than at many other ſeaſons, 

and this is a condition of the ground that ſhould not "St 
neglected, for this is the eaſieſt time of e it As well 
as the moſt ni and convenient. 5 
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MONTH THE "FOURTH, 


— 


APRIL 


\HE ſeaſon now comes on when the crops of Fall kinds 4 


will be making their greateſt advances in growth; and 


the farmer muſt be aware that weeds will grow with the 
fame vigour among them. Indeed with more, for they 
are the natural produce of the foil; the others, in a great 
meaſure, artificial. 

;  Weeding is now a moſt eſſential article, and that far- 
mer is hap pieſt, whoſe crops axe. fo difpoſed, that it can be 


done m eaſily and advantageoulty. Here the drill and 
de buſban ſhew their 2 


The regul arity of ifpoſition 1 in choſe methods, admit the 
labourer's 
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Jabourer's cdurſe in deſtroying theſe incumbrances of the 
ground - without ene 3 or damage to the Proper 


growth. 
In all drilled crops, which 12 ſmall intervals, let the 


ground be cleared by, the hand hoe; and in thoſe where the 


horſehoe can come in, let the intervals be well broke and 


ve up by that inſtrument. 
Many let the weeds get ſome growth batons the de- 


I” , them, and, in the common courſe of . huſbandry, it 
mu 


be ſo for many reaſons; but all the time they are taking 
that growth they are exhauſting the crop, and it is at a ſea- 
ſon when this is moſt hurtful of all: on the contrary, 
when weeds are deſtroyed by this early care, by the hand 
or horſehoe, the crop is cleared before theſe intruders can 
haye got any great quantity of nouriſhment from the ground ; 
and the ſame operation prepares the earth for giving the 
plants freſh;- free, and abundant nouriſhment. 

In crops of wheat raiſed in the common way of huſban- 
4 where the ground is very full of weeds, it will be ne- 
ceſſary this month to clear them away, but vaſt care muſt 
be taken that the corn is not trampled down at the ſame 
time. 

This is all the direction that can have place with regard 
to a wheat crop; for it is too late now to ſow it. But there 
are many . kinds which a properly be now put into 
the gröund. 

Barley may be ſown this month with 5 advantage. 


In general the dry, warm and rich ſoils ſhould now. be 


ſown with it, and the others the foregoing month. 

. Sow oats the ſecond week in April; and according to the 
weather, blue peaſe the ſecond or the third. 

In tough ſoils, provided they lie dry, barley may be very 
profitably ſown in April; but it muſt be firſt ſteeped in 
ſome of -the mixtures Nay, directed for this purpoſe ; and 


the beſt method is by the drill and horſehoeing huſbandry, 


becauſe in that manner the ground may be broke by tillage 


ple the crop is alen i Many are deterred from ſow- 


barley at this ſeaſon for this reaſon ; but they have no- 


ching to fear from the nature of the ſoil, if they will take 
the -precaution of uſing this method of huſbandry. 


- Some care ſhould be allo taken in the choice of the ſeed 


corn for theſe improper foils. That which has grown up- 
on a crumbly loam, . ſucceeds. beſt upon thoſe. [5 rounds. _ 
0 


The * ſhould be always well enriched r this PP, 
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for barley will come to good when it ſtands very thiek, 
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provided the ground have been in good heart for it. 
Soy white oats this month: and according to the pur- 
poſe of the land afterwards, let this crop be put into the 
ground alone or with clover ſeed, or the ſeed of ſome of 


— 


the other artificial graſſe. 2 ** 
Soc the latter kind of peaſe as long as to the end of this 
month. Thoſe which are put ſo late into the ground will 
often ſucceed better than ſuch as have been ventured early: 
peaſe are a crop that are frequently injured by cold; and 
theſe, which are ſown when the great danger from that 
is over, often overtake ſuch as were nipped after their firſt | 
ſhooting. - n 
The drill plow is the beſt convenience that ever was in- 
vented for regular ſowing, but care muſt be taken in the 
uſe of it on this occaſion, otherwiſe the old method is bet- 
ter. As the drill is a regular machine, the ſeeds which are 
| ſown from it muſt be alſo regular. This is the cafe of moſt 
kinds, but peaſe and beans often differ in ſhape and ſize ſo 
much, as to obſtruct the regular diſcharge of them. The 
ſeed muſt be looked over and ſorted for this purpoſe, and 
it will then come as regularly from this plow as the wheat 


— 
* 


or other corn. 8 0 
Vetches may yet be ſown : but let the farmer chuſe the 
right kinds; we have given him the diſtinction between 
the ſeveral varieties in the preceding part of this work; and 
he muſt attend to them if he would aſſure himſelf of ſuc- 
ceſs. In moſt crops we prefer the drill and horſehoeing 

method: but more is to be conſidered in theſe than the pro- 
duce of the plants, they are to improve the ground as well 
as to afford the crop. The improvement they give is o- 
ing to their flight” rooting, and the ſpreading of their ſtalks 

- which cover and ſhelter the whole ground, and conſequent- 
ly prevent the growth of weeds, and give a lightneſs and 
mellowneſs to the foil. For this purpoſe they are beſt 
ſown at random all over the ground, for if in drills with 
intervals, although the vetches willlbe better, a part of the 
ground will be uncovered and will want the advantage. 
When vetches are raiſed for producing ſeed, or for the 
abſolute uſe of the plants themſelves, the ſowing by drill is 
valtly preferable; but when there is the farther advantage 
expected of mellowing the ground, let them, by all means, 
be ſcattered in the old metholll. 
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er degree of finenefs, and give them the impregs 

the air, dews, ſun and rain. The neglect of this 
needful tillage, at the preſent time, leaves the ground to be 
exhauſted by the ſpring weeds : and conſequently the plow- 
ing has a double advantage; as it at once deſtroys theſe, 


and prepares it for receiving all the benefit from the air. 


"The laſt week in this month is a very good time for 
ſowing turneps-for prime uſe in July. If rains follow, there 
will be no great fear of ſucceſs : but let the farmer always 
ſow old and new feed. together, becauſe it comes up at a 
few days diſtance, and one of the crops may ſucceed, 
though the other ſhould be devoured by that terrible enemy 


1 


It is a praQtice with many, who ſow their turnep 8 
drills, to ſow peaſe in the middle of the intervals. This 


they do by way of getting two crops from the ſame ground, 


but all that is ſaved. is not got. One of the crops, which 
had the fair advantage of the ſoil, would be worth the 
two ; and the ground is exhauſted, which, in the other caſe, 
would have been recovering itſelf in the intervals while it 
was feeding the rows. gi 


The kitchen gardeners. about London taught them this, 


and even among them it does not anſwer fo well as they 
imagine; the great rent of ground near London, and the 


expence of the. vaſt quantity of manure they lay on, makes 
by 


ſhould. make the moſt of every inch of the 


Land, but though the richneſs they give it makes the dou- 
ble crops thrive. tolerably, they always hurt one another; 


and if this be the caſe in the garden, there is no doubt but 


it will be much more ſo in the field, where the dreſſings 


cannot be ſuppoſed. to be ſo perfect, either with reſpect to 
quantity of manure. or tillage, or where the extream price 
of the ground cannot make it neceſlary. 


| Let the farmer remember what we have faid, and what 
experience ſhews with. regard to the produce of land from 


of plants upon. the ground, is one cauſe of the vaſt ſucceſs 
of this practice. This may teach him, that not the num- 


ber of plants make the greatneſs of the crop, but their good 


will produce much more than a crowd of ſtarved ones upon 
the ſame ſpot. | | 1 


Plow up the land that is to be ſown with wheat in- the 
following autumn: break it well, and throw it up in ridges, 


Arai KALE NDAR: me. 
that it may have the benefit of the ſpring rains, and the 
ſyccecding ſummer's art. 
If it de neglected now, the rains will run off which 
ſnould enrich it; and the weeds of the ſpring, which are 
various and innumerable, will exhauſt it as much as a com- 
mon crop. 3 
Plow up the land that is deſigned for rape. The ſtif- 
fer the ſoil is, the more plowings it will require; and the 
tillage muſt be repeated at times till the middle of July, 
when the ſeed may be ſown; and the plants will get ſuch 
root as to tand, without hazard, the winters ſeverity,” . 
I The roller may now be brought over thoſe crops, which 
are not of ſuch growth as to ſuffer by its breaking their 
ſtalks. When they came to this condition, it cannot be 
uſed without damage: now it will kill the common devour- 
ers, and greatly aſſiſt the crop. Peaſe will get great ad- 
vantage from this method. The naked ſnail is now making 
its havock among them, and it will be deftroyed by morn- 
ing rollings, and its very fleſh waſhed into the ground, will 
INN the crop it would have otherwiſe de- 
Continue the roller upon thoſe graſs grounds vrhich haue 
not yet had the benefit of it; and when this is done, ſhut 
them up for hay. . Sl IP - 


It hedges, which require plaiſhing, have been let alone: 
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i 
till this time, the ſeaſon alone can determine whether it ma th 
or may not be done now. | 4 1 

. If the ſap be ſa: far riſen, that the bark: ſits Jooſe upon 3 


the wood, and will ſtart away: from it on bending” down; 
the boughs, it muſt, in that caſe, be let alone till the neut 
ſeaſon; but if, upon trial, the ſtuff is found to bear it, 
the work: may be conveniently enough done now. 
Plant quick, Where it is wanted; look over the plan- 
tations of coppice wood, and: prepare them for taking the 
ſummer growth to advantage. If the plants ſtand am where 
too thick, pull up a few and plant them here there are 
vacancies... In the damp parts of the ground, where the 
eomman growth is moſt apt to fail, thruſt iv: fallow: 
 truncheous: at proper diſtances, to make up the deficience: 
they will now grow freely, and: ſoon be upon a:leveb with 
the reſt. Where the defect: is greater, lay down 3 ſhoot 
from ſome of the next plants, faſtening it in, and cover- | 
ing it three inches with mould. Leave a foot ofi the top 
out, and there will ſoon be a growth to ſupply the N | 
ok X | 13 
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This done, if any riſe ill ſhaped, cut them down wick ⸗ 
in four inches of the ground, and leave them to make ne- 


ſhoots. - Pull up large rooted weeds, and laſtl — 
in the fences. ke en all to nature. of 


THE 


Huss IND“ KE 


TE . 
— THE FIFTH. 


MAY. 


H E-land that is intended for wing with wheat in 

1 September, if it have not yet been turned up in the 
ow, will require to be well wrought now. Earlier in 
the ſeaſon is better; and the laſt month is the very beſt of 
the year, becauſe the air is then fully impregnated with 
thoſe particles, which give fertility : but if it have been o- 
mitted then, the. beſt time is the AE of the preſent” 
month. 5 


After this it muſt be turned up as often as the. weeds ap- 


| pear of any growth upon it : otherwiſe the farmer is enrich- 
ing with one hand, and leaving the foil to be impoveriſhed ; 


from the other. 
The ſame tillage which deſtroys the 3 improves the 
ſoil; and according to the nature of the ground, and the 


intent of ſowing in the common or drill method, more or 
leſs manure is to be uſed.” 


In corn that is now growing, the drill and hocſolveing 


huſbandry alone can do any ſervice. If wheat have been 


managed in that manner, this is a good ſeaſbn for plowing? 
up the intervals; and the hoe plow may come a great 
deal nearer the rows of corn than it could be brougnt 
when it was younger, and the danger greater from froſts- 
This plowing up the ——— never fails to promote the 


growth in 2 very great degree; and where the —_— is 


N it is, for that reaſon, moſt neceſſary. 


* 


Og 


# 
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On the other hand, in crops, ſown according to the com- 


mon practice, nothing can be done to refreſh and forward 
the growth, but a top dreſſing of ſome of the warm ma- 


nures. . | | 
The beginning of the month is the proper time for it, 
and if the weather promiſe to be ſhowery, it is ſo much the 
better. The farmer ſhould wait a few days, though the 
ſeaſon be advanced, for that advantage: the ſun has power 
in May ; and theſe manures, when ſcattered on whete they 
cannot be plowed in, will ſoon waſte their virtue unprofi- 
tably, if it ſhine upon them. „ oe 2 
Batley may be ſown this month, but the preceding is 
better. However, as there may be many occaſions that lay 
the farmer under a ey of doing it; let him take care 
to chuſe a right kind of ſeed. If turneps have not been 
eaten off in time, it may be neceſſary now to ſow barley, 
which otherwiſe it would have been better to put in earlier, 
or if the ground have not been got ready in better time, 
this ſeaſon, with proper care, will do. WE _ 
The land muſt be brought to a great fineneſs, and the 
proper barley is the-Rath-ripe or Fulham kind. This muſt 


be ſteeped before ſowing ; and I have been told by thoſe, 
who have experience, that the method of diſſolving the falts 
in a decoction of barley inſtead of common water, has great 


advantages on this occaſion. \ 89 5 
The method is to boil a quantity of good barley in as 


much water as will be neceſſary to make the ſteeping li- 


quor; and when it has been half an hour burſt, the liquor 
is to be ſtrained off, _ 5 5 | 
The barley is not entirely waſted in this caſe, for it will 
feed any of the fowls in the yard; and in the liquor the 
ſalts are to be diſſolved. _ 
The drill plow is beſt for ſowing it, but it muſt be well 
limed firſt, that it may run freely through. In this way 
the great aſſiſtance it receives from the 8 and the 
good condition of the ground, together with the nature of 
this kind of barley, famous for its quick growth, will pro- 
duce the crop in time, even from this late ſowing, _ 
If the nature of the land, and a favourable ſeaſon join 
to allow the practice of folding upon the new ſown barley 


ground, it will be of great advantage, Every thing ſhould . 


be done that can contribute to quicken the growth of this 


Vol. IV. 


crop, and the dung and urine of ſheep have this plain ad- 


vantage; 
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3 THE BUSBANDMAN's| 
vantage; but if the ſoil be ſtiff, or the ſraſon very Vet, 
it cannot be done: in theſe caſes, the trampling of the ſheep 
does more harm than their manure can do good; it hardens 
a toug 2g and it poaches any ground in very rainy wea- 


ther. In the firſt of theſe caſes, the young ſhoot of the 
corn cannot get out of the ground; and in the other, it 
lets the wet into holes, which deſtroys it. When the land 
is of a light and looſe nature, and the weather is fair and 
dty, fold ſheep upon the ground as ſoon as the barley is 

ſown at this advanced ſeaſon; they mend the ſoil by tread- 
ing, for they make it the more firm; and their dung and 
urine falls on at the time when the "firſt growth is o be. 
made, which 15 forwards and ſtrengthens. 

Worms are often dangerous to the barley, which is ſown 
at this ſeaſon: it will be perceived by the fading of many of 
the firſt ſhoots, for the worms eat them juſt under the ſur- 

face. Lime is the beſt remedy : it ſhould be 2 op 
freely over the ſurface, where this danger is ſeen, and i 
will either deſtroy or drive the worms "deeper down, as 
at the ſame time promote the growth of the crop. 

Saintfoine may be fown with barley this month; but the 
pound muſt be well enriched for this purpoſe. A dreſ- 
ling of ſoot is preferable to any thing elſe ; and the folding 
of ſheep on the land, as ſoon as ſown, is as uſeful for the 
g graſs as the grain. 

If ſhowers follow, the ſheep muſt be taken off, but the 
faintfoin will thrive vaſtly the better for ſo much weting. 

Turneps may be ſown this month for the ſervice of the 
latter part of ſummer ; whether it be by feeding with ſheep, 
In order to prepare the ground for wheat, or for ſale, in 

the beginning of autumn. In theſe caſes, a May ſown crop 
ten anſwer very well: but the farmer muſt not let theſe 
ſtand for winter. 


Buck wheat may alſo be ſown about the middle of this 
month with advantage, 


Sow dyers weed or weld this month, and it will come to 
petfection in good time. 

The oat crops are frequently in danger àt this time from 
charlock, a weed that reſembles muſtard: The common 
method is a very imperfect one of managing it; they cut 
off the tops with hooks, and leave the” Toot, and the reſt of 
we lant growing. 


T his does 9 ſervice; but the beſt method i is to Set it 
| up 
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up by hand. This is chargeable, but the crop will anſwer 
it. When there is ſuch a vaſt quantity, the produce of the 
oat eannot be expected to be tolerable; and the price that 
is paid for pulling up the weed, will be mays times over 
paid by the advantage in the harveſt. 4 

Clover may be very well ſown yet, for few Gods come up 
ſo ſoon. If the weather be favourable, eight days will bring 
it out of the ground. Care muſt be taken to, chuſe freſh 
and good ſeed ; and the beſt way of covering it is by a buſh _ 
harrow. 

In, the fields where the other artificial graſſes are eſtabliſh- 
ed, let the farmer watch the time of the firſt mowing, if 
they be ſown in the new huſbandry, ſo as to admit the 
horſehoe; and this have been uſed in the beginning of the 
month in forward ſoils, and favourable ſeaſons, they will 
ſhew the buds for flowering, which is the mark for Fee, 
the firſt crop, toward the end. | 

The cutting theſe plants upon their firſt maturity, is a 
very great article in the farmer's concern; for it prevents 
them from exhauſting themſelves at the root, and it makes 
way for the growth of a new crop. N 

Where lucerne has been ſowed in the beginning of March, 
it will be neceſſary now to weed the ground very careful- 
ly, Theſe plants are eaſily overpowered by weeds at firſt; 
bur after they are eſtabliſhed in the ground, there is little 
danger. If the lucerne be raiſed in rows, with intervals 
for the horſehoe, the work is eaſy; if otherwiſe, the hand- 
hoe muſt be uſed. In either caſe, this laſt inſtrument is 
wanted to weed between plant and plant in the rows. 

Of all weeds in the lucerne ground, beware of graſs. 
Tear this up on its firſt appearance; for where it gets foot- 
ing, the crop will never come to good. 
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H E land intended for wheat in autumn, muſt be con- 

'Y tinued in a perfect fallow, and no weeds ſuffered to 
grow on it, nor the ſurface to grow hard by reſt, In either 
of theſe caſes, a great part of the benefit of the fallow will 
be loſt. Weeds will draw the nouriſhment out of it, which 
ſhould be reſerved for the corn; and the hardneſs of the 
ſarface will prevent its receiving the impregnation of rains 
and dews, as is the intent of the fallow. | 

The wheat fields ſown in the uſual way, muſt now take 
their chance; for no ſervice can be done them, if they 
want it ever ſo much: the ſtalks are ſo far grown, that the 
field muſt be left at reſt, for they would not recover the 
damage they ſhould receive by the feet of weeders. 

In the horſchoeing huſbandry it is otherwiſe. An unfa- 
vourable ſeaſon will often make wheat require help in its 
growth in June; and the fullneſs of the ear will in a great 
meaſure depend upon it. This may be given by the hoe- 
plow, which turning up the intervals, and breaking the ſoil 
at the ſame time, deſtroys weeds, and furniſhes nou- 

riſhment. 
Where the land is of a particular nature, or has been in 
particular crops before, and is now in fallow for the au- 
tumn ſowing of wheat, the farmer muſt manage it accord- 
ingly. Where the ground has been plowed in broad land, 
from oat or peas ſtubble acroſs, it will be neceſſary now 

to turn it up crolsways. | 
In the growing crops of this valuable corn, let the far- 
mer watch that no accident happen; it will be now in the 
tender ear, and conſequently in danger of mildews, and 
many other accidents, What can'be done to prevent or re- 


medy 
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medy theſe accidents, we have explained at large under the 
proper heads; but the advice is of little uſe, that comes af; 
ter the miſchief is paſt ; therefore let the care be taken now, _ 
to ſee the firſt approaches of theſe accidents, and apply the 

remedy in tine. . 8 8 

If the late ſown barley look weak and yellow, let ſome 
ſoot and pigeons dung be yet thrown on; taking the advan- 
tage of approaching rains, it will change the aſpect of the 
field immediately, and the growth will be refreſhed in ſuch 
a manner, as that the former danger will be forgot. 

The fields of oats will be now in danger from the tall 
growth of weeds; and the care directed in the laſt month, 
muſt be repeated in this, to deſtroy, or at leaſt to reduce 
that inordinate growth, by which they will otherwiſe choak 
the*crop, while they are at the ſame time exhauſting it. 
Sheer ſheep the ſecond week in June; and take care they 
be firſt well waſhed and dried. Ihe wool will be of con- 
ſiderably more value for being clean; and let the care of the 
ſheep be the next conſideration. A careleſs ſhearer will 
wound them; and the conſequence of this is, flies blowin 
them, and worms breeding in their fleſh, which torment 
them, and often reduce their value greatly. | 

In the beginning of this month, look carefully over all 
graſs grounds, Examine the ſtate of the crop in each field, 
and conſider the time of mowing. This is a care too much 
neglected, and the farmer loſes by that neglect a great part 
of his profit, The value of the hay depends, in a great 
meaſure, upon cutting it at proper age; and the abſolute 
quantity for it is ſold by weight. Hay which has out- 
grown itſelf, weighs much leſs than ſuch as has been cut 
when in perfection. All plants are moſt full of vigour 
when they are grown to the ftate of flowering, but bave 
not yet opened their bloom. The graſſes are of various 
kinds in the ſame fields; and they will not all flower juſt 
together, but there will be a middle time to be choſen, 
when the generality are in their greateſt perfection. The 
true time is, when the buds are all formed, and ſome few 
have opened and huug out thoſe white feathery threads, 
which are the moſt conſpicuous part of their flowers. 

At this period the ſtalk of the graſs is freſh and juicy to 
the bottom; and the lower leaves are plump and green. The 
Juice is not only full in them at this period of growth, bug 
it is rich, and in the higheſt degree of perfection. , 

If the graſs be cut at an earlier time than this, the ſtalx, 
; : | Z 3 | though 
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though full of juice, loſes a great part of it in'drying, be- 
cauſe it is watery, and evaporates quickly; whereas the hay 
which is made from grafs cut at proper ripeneſs, alen pro- 
Ra ugg very little. 

When, on the other hand, graſs is ſuffered to Rand a 

great while before it is cut, after it has attained the due 
ks the ſtalk grows yellow, and fades at the bottom; 
the lower leaves decay, and thoſe above become light ad 
dry. Nothing is in good condition but the ear, which is 
not what is regarded in hay; and therefore i it is e a 
loſs to feed it àt the expence of the reſt. | 

The proper time being thus watched for cutting, let the 
farmer follow the mowers in their work, to make them cut 
_ cloſe; and that they may be able to perform” it well, let 
him examine their inſtruments. *. The ſcythe ſhould be 
notched rather than turned upon the edge, and the edge 
itſetf ſhould not run perfectly ſtrait, but in a waved line. 
It is the property of good ſteel, when Joined to iron, to run 
thus; and where the edge 1 is quite ſtrait, it is a proof the 
metal was bad. 

The quantity of manure chat has been laid upon the 
ground, promotes the early ripening of the graſs; and. alſo 
the growth of a ſecond crop. In proportion as this is to 
'be had in abundance, or not, the farmer ſhould expe& a 
"ſecond crop of bay, or prepare for feeding upon the growth, 
which comes after the mowing. 

When a ſecond crop is expected, the fiſt ſhould be cut 
ſomewhat the earlier; and the ſame caution in cutting 
cloſe may be obſerved in this, as when the latter growth is 
for feeding only. For though it is the great article'to get 
the ſecond crop ready in time, yet the cutting low .does 
not prevent, but rather promote it : for the ſecond growth 
is all freſh ſboots, and the leſs is left of the old ſtumps, the 
more readily the new ſhoot is made. 

The hay, in this caſe, ſhould alſo be got as quick as may 
be off the ground, that the advantage 'of free air and ſun . 
ay be had for the crop. 

In the northern counties, they mow by what they call 
loping in. This is by cutting with a ſwing from the right, 
after raiſing the ſcythe a foot and half. This is an irregu- 
lar and uneven way of cutting. They tell the owner, that 
Hf they don't cut low enough at firſt, they come with a 
ſecond ſtroke: but this does not anſwer bis purpoſe; for 
What they cut thus at the . time * ſo ſhort, that it is 


not 


_ 
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not taken up by the rake, and c uently it is not adde 
to the quantity of hay. The Hwy nr not admit cheſe 


excuſes, nor this way of cutting, 
The mowing with ſhort ſtrokes has alſo great diſadvan- 


tage; the graſs is irregularly cut, and a great deaf of it is leſt 


too high, as 'may be ſeen in the ſweeps and ridges, after 
ſuch mowing : this and the other way are both eaſier to the 
mower than the true deep even cut; but the farmer ſuffers : 

he ſhould ſee firſt that their ſcythes are good, and then that 
they make all their ſtrokes in an even ſweep, large and 
cloſe to the ground. There is no doing this, unleſs the 


ſcythe itſelf be good: frequent whetting of a bad one, 
only makes it worſe, .and the bad edge of this inſtrument i = 


always to the farmer's diſadvantage. 

The hanging of the ſcythe is a great article for the ach 
of the mower z if it be hung narrow, there muſt go more 
ſtrokes to the ſame work; and when duly wide and flat 
hung, it does the buſineſs beſt of all, as well as =_ 
eaſily, 

The making che hay we have directed at large; 3 wich: re- 
gard to ſtacking it, there is one caution of importance 
which is too often neglected. The farmer forgets that rains 


come moſt with a ſouth wind, and leaving the hay as much 


expoſed to that quarter, as to the others, he finds it after- 
wards conſiderably damaged there, while it is ſouud in 
every other part. Let him take care to defend it, parti- 
cularly where the danger is: let the ſtacks always have their 
end toward the ſouth z and in making it up, let the middle 
always be kept higheſt, the wet will by chis means be na- 
turally thrown off. 
When a crop of any of the artificial graſſes has been 
cut, let the farmer throw on a little light and rich manure, 


by way of tap-drefling, when they are ſown in the common 


way; and if in the horſehoeing method, let the intervals 
be plowed immediately after the crop is off. The reaſon 
of both practices is the ſame, that a quick and vigorous 


ſhoot may be made for the new growth; and it is ſeen by 


repeated experience, that the plowing up the intervals in the 
new huſbandry, anſwers this pprgole, juſt as well as the 
manure in the old. + 
When ground is intended to be ſown with any of theſe 
in autumn, let it be well plowed now, and the dl 
fully broke; theſe. ſeeds require a fine and freſh oo afid 


ee 2 both thoſe qualities. by 
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4 broke by tillage, the better it will feed the crop. Clayay 
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If weeds have got footing among ſaintfoin, when ſown 
in the common way, let them be carefully pulled up at 
this ſeaſon ; and let the farmer, particularly in his. lucerne 
field, beware of graſs. He muſt _— the * ſhoots 
of it, or he will loſe his crop, 

Where the corn 6r oats are over-run with tall ne 
thiſtles, ſow: thiſtles,. and the like, let the mower at odd 
times go in, and cut off all the heads of them. A few. 
ſtrokes of the ſcythe do this without damaging the crop 3 
and the conſequence is very beneficial, for this is the ſeaſon 
when they would be ripening their ſeeds, and the cutting 


away the heads prevents a vaſt deal of their natural produce 


for the next ſeaſon. 


The crop alfo has its advantage from this particular time 
of doing it. All weeds exhauſt ground moſt, when they 
are of the largeſt growth; and moſt of all, when they are 
about forming of their flowers and ends, This is a time at 
which nature is buſieſt in her operations; and the crap, as 
well as his waſte produce, being now in that ſtate, there is 
great advantage in cutting off the one, to give the full ar- 
ply to the other. 

The erops of turneps ſhould now be watched from time 
to time; and wherever it is poſſible, if the weather be dry; 
they ſhould be refreſhed with a little water. If they eſcape 
the fly at their firſt ſhooting, and the effects of a violent 
drought afterwards, till they have ſome ſtreagth, they will 
then defend themſelves from weeds, and: be i in no anner. | 
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MONTH THE. SEVENTH. 


1 v. 


JoNTIN UE the fallowing of © land intended 
or autumn ſowing with wheat. The moxe it is 


ſoils 


* 
o 5 - 


ſoils receive a particular advantage from being turned up at | | 
this time, and eſpecially where ſand or ſandy loams have 
been uſed as the manure. Tbe fault of theſe ſoils is their 


toughneſs and coldneſs, and theſe are very happily amended 
at this time, by turning them up with ſuch ingredients 
mixed among them; for the ſun calcines the clay, and the 
ſand, at the ſame time that it divides, warms alſo the ground. 


This is all that is wanted to bring clay to be one of the beſt . 


' ſoils in the world, warmth, and a. diviſion of the parts, 


The farmer who Jays on ſand for this purpoſe, is ſure to do 


right; but he expects the advantage in vain, unleſs he gives 
alſo. the. frequent and full tillage. Sand is a good inſtru: 


ment; and the chipings of warm ſtone, which we have re- 


commended on this occaſion, are yet better; but neither of 
theſe can operate, unleſs the farmer aſſiſts by breaking 
the ſoil, and mixing theſe among it by tillage; and ex- 
poſing it at various times, and in different forms, to the 
ſun, air, and rains. 5 | 
In wheat fields, where the crop is growing, weeds are 
now very miſchievous ; all the nouriſhment they draw for 


themſelves. is loſt to the crop, and the farmer will have 


lighter ears, in proportion to the number of theſe. They 
muſt therefore be deſtroyed if poſſible, In the new huſ- 


bandry this is eaſy; and the hoe-plow, at the ſame time it 


does this ſervice, gives a new ſource of nouriſhment to the 
crop. In the common huſbandry it is difficult, but ftill 


ſomething ſhould. be done; and according to the form of 


the land, and manner of plowing, more or leſs may in dif- 
fcrent places. | | 


Let a labourer walk through the furrows with a pea-hook 


in his hand: let him pull up by the roots ſuch tall weeds, 


as 2 can reach with his hand; and cut off the heads of the 
reſt. | 


He is not to attempt to deftroy the ſmall plants ; ſuch as 


pimpernel and allheal, and ſnap dragon and corn crow- 


foot: theſe do much leſs miſchief in their humble growth, 


than the-charlock which lifts its head aboye the corn ; and 


the ſow thiſtles, and thiftles of the common kind, which 


often are doubly of its ſtature, and are all full of a milky, 
or other thick juice. 5 


Theſe may be deſtroyed in leſs time than one would 


think; and the others will do little harm in proportion. 
Laſt year I ſaw a wheat field in Buckinghamſhire, which 


partly from the nature of the ground, and partly from ill 
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management, was ſo covered with weeds of this kind in 
- the beginning f July, that the owner, who was not a 
farmer, but a gentleman who kept 2 little land in his-hands, 
gave it up as a crop from which he had little or no ex- 
peRatians. At my advice he ſent in a couple of weeders, 
ho walking up and down the furrows, took every land 
between them, and two days finiſhed the work, though it 
was no ſmall field. The conſequence was ſurpriſing ; for 
it happened that every thing favoured. "The corn which 
had before been as it were buried under this incumbrance of 
weeds, ſhewed itſelf better than was imagined, when cleared 
of them, and ſome rain following, the ears filled, and the 
erop was not inconſiderable. I doubt not but he put into his 
pocket t two thouſand per cent. advantage upon the price of 
this weeding, This is the farmer's proper way of judging, If 
he grudges a good weeding, becauſe it will coſt him a few 
- Millings, let bim be told his crop will be as many pounds 

better, as he lays but ſhillings on this occaſion, and he will 
be induced. to try once: he will be taught by the effect 
to manage in the ſame manner always. This is a neceſ- 
fary leſſon; for wheat fields ſuffer greatly for want of this 
aſſiſtance. One ſuch e ought to een many to um 
improvement. 

Lock over te barley, and fee how i It; Ni: j 1 it is in 
good order, and in what part it needs aſſſtance. If the 
ground have been prepared with the care we have directed, 
there will be no need of help to it now: and if there have 

been neglect in any of theſe articles, the relief is difficult in 
the common way of huſbandry. The two accidents that 
may hurt crops at this ſeaſon, are weeds, and want of 
nouriſhment. In the common courſe of the farmer's buſi- 
-neſs; the weeds can be but very aukwardly and difficultly 
deſtroyed, as we have ſeen in a late inſtance; and at this 
period of the growth, it is ſcarce. poſſible to give any aſ- 
ſiſtance in regard to nouriſhment. This ſhould ſtrongly re- 
- commend the horſehoeing huſbandry, for in that it is only 
ſending in the hoeplow, and -both theſe purpoſes are an- 

- fwered at once. "The weeds are all torn up, and the ſoil by 
« tillage i is entiched, as if it had been ne with the moſt 

99 manure. 

Where the ground i is very much e . with ech, 
it will de beſt in this kind of = to fend in weeders 

' to pull up by by hand the worſt of bose, which grow among 

"the: corn in che rows; — may throw theſe as they: pull 

4 WET "4 them 
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them up into th intervals, and the hoeplow cont in af- 


terwards, will bury them with the reſt, "The weeders for 


this purpoſe ſhould be always ſent in before the plow, be- 
cauſe their trampling would otherwiſe hurt the lightneſs of 
the ground from the tillage. * 


Wheat toward the end of this RY is expoſed to dan- 


ger of two kinds from inſets and ow birds. The latter 


are the moſt readily ſeen, and therefore the damage from 
them is eaſieſt prevented; the farmer often knows nothing 
of the others, but by the damage he ſees follow them. It is 
then-too late for remedy, we ſhall give him timely advice. 
The corn is now growing to its ſize in the ear, and is 
yet ſoft and tender: inſects find their way eaſily into it, 


and lodge their eggs there; the produce of which feed up- 


on the very ſubſtance of the grain, and, ſpoil the part which 
they do not devour. No care can be too great in guardiri 
againſt this; and conſequently no watch too trick to 

the firſt appearance of the danger. 


The fly which takes the wheat juſt after the time of its 


ſetting for grain, is ſmall and black; it is about the bigneſs 


of the head of a large pin. They faſten upon the ear in vast | 


number, and preſently eat their way into the body of the 


corn, where they lay their eggs. From theſe are hatched: 
ſmall maggots, which devour a pure of the — and ſpoil | 


the reſt. 


When theſe files come they generally are numerous, and 
a crop is often reduced greatly in its value by them; and 


ſometimes, in a manner, ſpoiled entirely. 
The farmer muſt look to his corn when the fly is likely 


to attack it; for it is in vain to attempt a remedy after- 


wards. He may diſlodge the flies while they crawl upon the 
ear, and they are ſo tender, that a very little force deſtroys 
them: the eggs he can never get out or diſlodge. 

How he may beſt attack the flies, nature ſhews him. 
They appear moſt in dry years; for when there fall rains 
in any great quantity, they are waſhed off and deſtroyed. 

In the dry ſeaſons there are dews, and the farmer may 
take the advantage of them for this uſeful purpoſe. 

Let him fend in a couple of labourers with a cord, that 
will reach from furrow to furrow, and treat the crop, 
while wet with dew, as we have directed, againſt ſome 
other accidents. Let the cord be ſtretched acroſs the land, 
and one of the labourers walking in each furrow ; let them 


Ara 0 the cord gently and carefully over the corn, while it | 
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in at times. They will fill dhe air with a white thick fog- 
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Is yet wet with the dew. The flies will by this means be 
bruſhed off and deſtroyed. But it is eſſential that this be 


done ſoon after their firſt appearance, for otherwiſe their 


deſtruction anſwers no purpoſe. It is not the flies which do 
this miſchief, and if they have laid their eggs in the grain, 
the killing them anſwers no purpoſe, It is for this reaſon we 


\ have adviſed the early and careful watching of the corn; 


for it is eaſy to prevent the miſchief which it would be im- 


poſſible to cure. + 4, The 8 | 
The other danger from birds comes on in its full force at 
the end of the preſent month; and they are ſo eager, that 


they will, if not prevented, often devour a great part of 


the produce.. Pigeons are very miſchievous at this time, 
and many of the wild birds. They firſt ſettle openly upon 
the crop ; the others. creep about the edges of the field, 


where there is ſhelter of hedges ; and as the corn now is 


Juſt between hard and ſoft, it tempts them greatly, and is 

eaſily devoured. 5 | 
Many methods have been propoſed for driving them off, 

but 8 anſwers well except the gun; nor is any ſcare- 


crow ſo effectual, as the birds of the ſame kind that have 


been ſhot, hung up by the tip of the wing to a pliant bough. 
Theſe creatures are cunning ; and when there has been 
miſchief done among them, they are eaſily frighted. This 
way and no other the corn can be preſerved. As the farmer 
knows that it is about the hedges they moſt prey upon him; 
let him beſtow his chief care there. | | 


The fly which attacks turneps in the early period of their 
growth, is never more dangerous than at this ſeaſon, be- 
cauſe the weather is naturally hot and dry. There is a 
prevention at the timę of ſowing, which is to mix flour of 
brimſtone with the ſeed ſome days before it is put into 
the ground. The damage from the fly is in itſelf ſo uncer- 
tain, that it is hard to ſay when any prevention has or has 
not been ſucceſsful ; but the generality of farmers believe 
this is of great uſe: the beſt quantity is an ounce of the 
flour. of brimſtone to every pound of the ſeed. 

When the fly is upon the plants, the moſt probable re- 
ſource is burning of orpiment. It is wonderful how vaſt 
a quantity of ſmoak, and how offenſive a ſmall piece of or- 
piment will raiſe. A charcoal fire ſhould be made in ſome 
part of the field, from whence the wind carries the ſmoak 
all over it ; and a few pieces of orpiment are to be thrawn 
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gy ſmoak, and this will often ſuffocate the flies. It does no 
hurt to the turneps. %% ͤñò ] Ong ge 
In fields where the turneps have been ſown early, and 
have eſcaped this danger in their firſt growth, they muſt be 
hoed when they have a little ſtrength. This is neceſfary, 
partly to clear the ground of weeds, and partly to thin the 
crop. The plants ſhould be cleared to about ſeven. inches 
diſtance, and according to their intended uſe they may be 
thinned farther in the e hoeing. | 3 
Turneps, though a very profitable crop, and a very ſafe 
one if proper care be taken, may eaſily diſappoint the far- 
mer, who has not given them the due advantages, Theſe 
are good tillage ; and a proper heart in the ground, due di- 
Rance, and a clear ſpace, not encumbered by weeds between. 
The horſchoeing huſbandry produces the largeſt turneps, 
but they ſucceed very well the common way. | 
The firft week in July is very proper for the ſowing of 
coleſeed; and the farmer who has land of a right kind, will 
find this an extreamly profitable crop. It will thrive very 
well on ſuch ground as is too moiſt for the generality of 
his crops, and will make him a very good return. But in 
order to obtain theſe advantages, he mult allow it a due care 
and attention, The coleſeed plant is more of the nature 
of a garden than a field herb, and muſt be managed well, 
_ eſpecially while young. The ſowing at this time is a mate- 
rial article, becauſe its ſucceſs will in a great meaſure de- 
pend upon its getting good root before the winter. And 
after this it muſt be kept clear from weeds like a garden, 
crop, and the growth properly thinned... The ſlug purſues 
it in the ſame manner as it does the common kitchen gar- 
den herbs ; and after the plant has eſcaped, or got over this 
danger while young, the caterpillar is as miſchievous a de- 
vourer for a great part of its growth. | 3 
The moiſter the land is, the more danger there is of 
the flug, for it cannot live in ſandy, or other warm and dry 
grounds: therefore the more wet there is in the ſoil, the 
more watchful the farmer muſt be about this creature. 
As the coleſeed plant requires ſo much care and attention, 
it is beſt to ſow it in drills, with intervals of ſuch breadth, 
that there will be an eaſy paſſage for weeders, and for any 
kind of care of the crop. If it be ſown at ſuch diſtance, 
that the horfehoe can be brought in between, the plants 
will be ſo much the ſtronger, that they will very well an» 
ſwer the farmer's purpoſe, whether for feeding or for ſeed, 
Though this crop requires ſo much attention at firſt, it 
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is, when well rooted, extreamly hardy. Fey plants ſtand 
the treat of our winters: better 
The ſpring vetches fown in March and April, will be in 
bloom in the beginning or latter end of July, according to 
the difference of the time of ſowing. As ſoon as they 


begin to open in flowers, they are in the Aten of their per- 


ion for cattle; and it is a very good practice at this ſeaſon 
to cut them, and feed horſes with them. They have many 
excellent qualities, and they are attended with no danger: 
they fatten cattle, and they encreaſe the quantity of dung. 
It is alſo found by experience, that the dung of horſes fed 
in this manner, has not the rankneſs of what is made from 
During their growth they will have mellowed the earth, 
by thoroughly covering ne ſheltering it, and their roots 
exhauſting little nouriſhment from it; the advantage is 
very confiderable. Thoſe who do not uſe them as food for 
cattle, may now plow them into the ground; and they will 
rot in it, and prove an excellent manure. The method is 
to draw a heavy roller over the field, juſt as they are in the 
condition here mentioned of beginning to flower ; and then 
to plow them in. „ 5 „% Sa 
This muſt be done at the end of this month; and after 
the plants have lain to rot iſi the ground, there will be no- 
thing more required than to harrow in the corn; three weeks 


or a month, according to the ſoil and ſeaſon, are ſuffici- 


ent for the perfect rotting of the ſtalks of rhis tender 
plant, and with the mellowneſs the ſoil had obtained be- 
fore, from the perfect covering of the ſtalk, it will be in 


excellent condition. a 


This is indeed the perfect manner of uſing theſe ſmall 
pulſe. They grow upon the ground, and mellow it all the 


time; and the nouriſhment. they had exhaulted from it, in 


the mean while, is thus all reſtored to it again. The plants 
themſelves being then buried under the ſurface, after hav- 
ing been preſſed flat by. the roller, rot in the ground; and 
they not only ferve to aſſiſt in enriching it as a manure, but 
the fermentation which they bring on, happens juſt at that 
time when it is wanted for the ſeed. The earth is light 
and tender about the ſeed, and a paſlage is given to the 
young fibres of the roots, ſo that every thing; promotes the 
vegetation. ' _ VVV 
Nor are theſe the only uſes of this ſmall pulſe. Horſes 


may be tethered in the field to eat off a certain quantity at 


* FX time, 


— 
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a time. without over- running or trampling down the reſt; 


and this practice enriches the ground like the folding of 
ſheep upon it; for the dung falling warm from the horſe, 

and his urine ſerye as a moiſt, rich; and excellent manure 5 
and prepare the land for wheat, preferably to moſt other 


dreſſings. 


. 


The vetch is alſo an excellent dry food for horſes ; but 
to this purpoſe it ſhould be mowed ſomewhat later in the 
growth, and a ſtrict watching of the time and period of 
rrowth is in nothing more neceſſary, than in this article. 
e young pods, while the ſeed is ſmal and tender in 
them, dry very. favourably in the making of the hay, and 
nothing is a more agreeable ' or more nouriſhing food for 
horſes. -If the vetches be ſuffered to ſtand till they are 
large in the pod, the leaves will decay; and theſe are a 
very eſſential article in the value ofthis'crop : therefore the 
proper method is, to cut them for this purpoſe, juſt when 
the pod is well formed, and while the leaves are freſh, and 
in good condition. It will then dry well together, and a 
moſt excellent and nouriſhing hay is formed of the whole 

N : t 
F Plow in the crops of buck wheat toward the end of this 
month, which were ſown in May for that purpoſe. It is 
a quick growing plant, and will be in perfe& order by 
this time. The exact ſeaſon when it-ſhould be plowed in, 
is when the flowery heads are all formed, and are begin- 
ning to ſhew the bloom. It is a great improvement upon 
poor, gravelly, and hard loams. The growth of it upon 
the place has hitherto well ſheltered and mellowed the 
ground: and till it comes to form the feed, this plant 
exhauſts very little nouriſhment, When nature is em- 
ployed in perfecting the ſeed, no plant exhauſts land 
more; but it does this at no other time; therefore let 
the farmer be ſute to eat it off, or plow it in before that 
period. Horſes are fond of it, and it is wholeſome food 
for them: it has alſo the peculiar value of coming at à time 
when other food is ſcarce. But the great benefit is that 
we have juſt named, of preparing a poor land to bear a 
good crop of wheat. To this purpoſe, when the heads are 
fully formed, and a few flowers appear, let the farmer go 
into the field at ſun- riſe with a heavy roller, and while the 
plants are freſh and full of juice, let them bs all rolled flat 
to the ground; this will at the fame time bruife and prefs 
them, and diſpoſe them to rot: then they are to be plowed 
i into 
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into the ground, the ſooner after rolling the. better, and there 
will be brought on the ſame light and uſeful fermentation, 
that we have deſcribed as the effect of the thetches; and the 
ground will be greatly improvem. 
The farmer is not to ſuppole this the only uſe of buck- 
wheat. He will find it very advantageous to let ſome ftand 
for ſeed. The grain is large, and contains a great quantity 
of an excellent white flour, In ſuch ſcarcity of corn as 


the preſent, it may very well be brought into uſe for 


bread ; and at other times it will be ſerviceable to the 
farmer in feeding his fowls. The value and excellence of 
the Norfolk turkeys is very well known, and they are fed 

in a great meaſure with this corn, which is found to give 
2 particular whiteneſs to the fleſh of all fowls which, eat 


| It; and at the ſame time it feeds them ſo healthfully, that 


they are very juicey, _ | ä ä 
There is one poulterer not very far from London, who 


is famous for the excellent colour and taſte of his chick- 


ens, and other fowls; many have wiſned to know the ſe- 


cret by which he exceeds others in his buſineſs: and F 


believe that his knowledge of the true uſe and, value of 
buck-wheat, is either the whole, or at leaſt a very eſ- 
ſential article. The ſhape of buck-wheat ſeed, and the 
colour of its rind are too particular to be miſtaken ; and I 
have had the curioſity to examine the entrails of this per- 
ſon's fowls, and have found buck-wheat in them. 

As the knowledge of this particular art of feeding fowls 


may be of ule to the farmer, in the neighbourhood of great 


towns ; or wherever there may be a demand for them, I ſhall 
inform the good houſewife farther, that I think the other 
ingredient is rice, : | . 3 

le rice may be bought very cheap at the firſt 
hand; and whoever will try a mixture of two thirds buck- 
wheat, and one third rice coarſely ground together, will 
find the fleſh of fowls which are fa with it, will be of a 
delicate flavour and colour. * 

The plant itſelf is a good food for milch cows. They 
will eat it with great ſatisfaction; and it encreaſes the quan- 


tity of milk, and enriches it at the ſame time. The ſame 
good quality makes it excellent alſo for ewes which ſuckle 
lambs. i a R⸗ 

Let the farmer recolle& all theſe uſes of buck-wheat, 

and at the ſame time that it will grow on very poor land, 


JuLv] KA Hi ND A R. oF 
and he will find that it might be much ſooner than it is, with 
ver rent e . 
lear the alleys of the hop ground very thoroughly this 
month, and raiſe the hills a little with the parings of the 
alleys: No weed muſt now be ſuffered to exhauſt the* 
ground; the root of the hop ſpreads a great way, and the 
plant now requires all the - nouriſhment” that can be 
given od ns, | Wk £07 0% Of PILE 
It is a cuſtom with ſome to plant other crops. in the al- 
leys of hop grounds; but this needful caution of perfectly 
clearing the whole ground, ſhews the folly of that practice. 
The Thane of the hop plantation will doubtleſs allow 
very well of the growth of other things between; but all they 
produce will not be at all equal to the difference between 
the fruit of a hop ground, where the plants have all 
the nouriſhment; and one where theſe crops are raiſed be- 
fide. This is one of the many proofs we have given the 
farmer, that all that is got, is not gained; for in theſe in- 
termediate plantations in general, the loſs in the principal 
crop is more than the gain by the other. 1 15 
When the farmer has the advantage of ſalt water near 
him, let him take this opportunity of cleaning his ſheep, 
They will now be recovered a little from the abſolute na- 
kedneſs of the ſhearing, and will bear this waſhing with- 
out pain- or damage. It will clear away all foulneſſes of 
the ſkin, and will deſtroy thoſe abominable and trouble. 
ſome vermin the ticks, which often torment the ſheep at 
this ſeaſon in ſuch a manner, as to make them refuſe their 
food, and pine away into the worſt of illneffes. The ex- 
pence of ſuch a waſhing as this will be very well anſwered 
by the health of the flock; and by the clear and good 
growth of the wool. „ , „ 
Pull up that miſchievous plant water crowfoot, or ſmall 
ſpearwort. It is now in flower. The horned cattle will 
ſometimes be tempted by its freſh green look to eat of it; 
and it throws them into many of thoſe diſeaſes which are 
Ro as and often fatal to them in the month of Au- 
Fold ſheep at this time very carefully upon the land in- 
tended for wheat; and that the foil may have all poſſible 
advantage from this excellent practice, feed the creatures 
well by day, that their. dung and urine, and the perſpira - 
tion of their bodies may all be warm and rich, and fit for 
this .excellent purpoſe. This is the ſeaſon at which the 
Volt. JO, Aa | greateſt 
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greateſt benefit of all is done by folding : therefore if it | 


ave been omitted earlier in the year, the deficienee may 
eaſily be repaired, by doing it no. * 


For the ſame reaſon that this is the time when the 


; N moſt good from ſheep, it is now that the greateſt 


enefit may be obtained from their dung and urine, in the 
covered fold for manure. . We have given the method at 


large ; and let the farmer who does not want the benefit 


of this folding upon his land, practiſe it now with all care, 


in the making up a quantity of rich manure. from the 
cheapeſt and pooreſt of all materials. Any common dry 
mould will anſwer the purpoſe; let it be ſpread ten inches 
thick over the, ground, at the bottom of the covered 
fold; and the dung, urine, and ſweat of the ſheep, will in 
a ſhort time enrich it into one of the beſt manures in the 
whole compaſs of the'farmers ſtore. e 


3 


Cream is very apt to grow ſour at this ſeaſon ; and the 


goad houſewife, muſt uſe all her care to prevent it. After 
t has ſtood two days, let her give it one boil.up over the 

fire, and then pour it-into a clean pan. After this ſhe may 
for four days put in the freſh cream produced from her 
day's milk: every time ſhe muſt put the whole into a freſh 
and perfecthy clean pan. LL | | 


A dairy ſhould be at all times kept clean, but moſt of 


all now; and the houſewife will find that half the faults 
which have been attributed to other cauſes, are reaily occa- 


ſioned by a deficience in this one article of cleanlineſs. 
Eggs will be in this ſeaſon in danger of ſpoiling up- 
on the houſewife's hands: but with care a great deal of 
this miſchief may be prevented. The decaying of egęs is 
owing to two cauſes, the ſtagnation of the humours, and 
the evaporation of the moiſture. The firſt is owing to 
their lying always in one poſition, eſpecially if they be hot 
withal ; and the other to the warmth of the air alone. To 


| preſerve them for a ſmall time and from the firſt accident, 


they ſhould be laid cool and fingle, where the freſh air has 
free paſſage ; and once in ten days they ſhauld be turned: 


. this preſerves them a conſiderable time. 


When they are to be kept longer, the method is to co- 
ver the ſhells with a coal, which will ſtop their pores, 
and fo prevent the perſpiration. Some do this by a var- 
niſh ; but the eaſieſt method to the country houſewife is 


with fat. Reaumur of Paris found this to be an effectual 


method. 


Jur. „ Dann en 7 ins 


method. The fat muſt be juſt melted; and the nn, ? 


over with it; nothing more. 

Tube ßelds of woad ſoun in March and April, will now 
require to be kept clear from weeds; and if the ſeed have 

been ſown in the common way, and the plants ſtand too 


thick, the hoers, at the ſame time that er clear the | 


ground of weeds, muſt thin the plants. 

Wie have recommended the raiſing this plug: by tte 
drill and horſehoeing huſbandry ; and in that courſe the 

hoeplow muſt be now ſent into the intervals. This will 
tear up all weeds, and give a freſn broken ſoil to the roots 

of the plants. Before the plowing up theſe intervals, it will 


be proper for a weeder to be ſent in to pull up any weeds 


that may have grown in the rows among the plants; and 
as the ſueceeding plowing deſtroying all others, the crop will 
be freed from all incumbrance, aud furniſhed with a new 
ſupply of nouriſnment by the tillage of the ground, dun 
at the time when it wants that aſſiſtanee. 

Woad is apt to ſuffer at this _time of the, year by tho 
want of moiſture in the ground, for its large leaves require 
to be well ſupplied; and if at any time chey are ſtinted in 
this particular, not only their goon is affected 1 it, but 
their colour. een 0 no! 

It is found by experience in all kinds of crops, thas the 

breaking of the ground by plowing: or digging, about them, 
makes bear the drought better than they would other- 
wiſe : and this cannot be ſeen in any inſtance more plainly 
man in this of woad. The truth is; that breaking a ſoil 
well, and throwing it up with a freſh looſe ſurface; makes 
it more apt and ready to receive and detain the dews, than 
ſuch as is baked ir the fun, and hardened by reſt; from 
the cloſe ſurface of which they run off. 


This is a good ſeaſon for drying and burnin of peat to 


aſhes, which make an excellent manure. The hotteſt 
weather ſooneſt brings the peat into a condition for this 
ſervice z and the farmer muſt take a calm day for the burn- 
ing them. He muſt take care that the peat does not burn 
ſo, as to exhauſt itſelf too much. The ch ch miſts know that 
the virtue of aſhes lie in their ſalt and oif; and the great 
power they have of giving fertility to lied; is owing to 
theſe principles. Let the farmer be ſo far a chemiſt, as is 


neceſſary for his performing his buſineſs in a beneficial | 


manner; and ſo much information may eaſily be given to 


him in this reſpect. The chymiſts know that the, oil is 
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| what gives colour to the aſhes of plants; ahd that a great 


degree of fire will burn it away. The farmer ſhould 


| know this: and accordingly he is not to burn his peat into 


white aſhes, for in that caſe they will be robbed of the 
greateſt. part of their virtue. Let him watch the burnin 
of the heap; and when the peat is come to a browniſh red 
ſubſtance, let him put out the fire. 
Nothing does this ſo r or effectually as earth. Wa- 
ter would waſh. away the ſalt, and damage the aſhes ex- 
treamly, but earth, on the contrary, puts out the fire with- 
out damaging the matter; and becomes itſelf alſo a kind of 
manure by the calcination it receives. ee e 
Therefore, when the farmer has piled up his heaps of 
peat, let him lay by the ſide of each a good quantity of 
oh clayey foil is beſt: when the peat is 
burnt to the degree we have mentioned, let a Jabourer juſt 
break the heap, and then throw on this mould, It will put 


—— 


out the fire effectuall 7. 1 5 
Aſter this, when all is cold, let him remove the heap 
juſt off the ſpot where it was burnt, and then dig up one 
ſpade depth of the mould from the very ſpot where it 
lay. This is an earth ſo calcined alſo, as to be reduced 
to the condition of manure; and this is to be mixed with 
The aſhes are thus encreaſed to a much larger quantity, 


. 


and the whole is no way inferior to what they would have 


been alone. 


|” Clover is a good and uſeful food for hogs at this ſeafon 


of the year; but they muſt not live upon it entirely. They 
ſhould be turned in a little before noon, and driven out to- 


ward evening: and muſt have ſome of the common food at 


night. . ae Yd | e 
Flax will be fit to pull, in many grounds, this month; 
and the exact degree of ripeneſs, — purpoſe, ſhould be 
The hemp ſhould have the ſoil broke between the plants, 

and if there be any weeds they ſhould be carefully deſtroy- 
ed, The hemp is ſo ſtrong a plant, that it is not likely it 
Mould ſuffer many to live among it; but what there are 
Mould be pulled up: they will be large ones, and conſe- 
quently they will draw a great deal of nouriſnment from 
che ground, at the ſame time that the hemp wants it all. 
The condition of this crop is, at this ſeaſon, very cri- 


watched with great care. 


* 
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tical; the value of the threads will, in a great meaſure? 
depend upon the e the ſtalk has : at this preſent period. 
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MONTH THE EIGHTH. 


AUGUST. 

H 1 8 2 affords the farmer fewer opportunities 
of actual ſervice, than almoſt-any in the year, for 
| his crops in general are taking their laſt growth, and his 

paſturage is recoveri 77 from the hay ſeaſon. Neither of 
theſe admit of any aſſiſtance from him in the common courſe 
of huſbandry: but in the horſehoeing method there will be 
great benefit in good plowing of the intervals between the 
rows in all kind of crops. 

This will fill the ear and plump out the corn at the time 
when it is terminating its growth, and will, at the ſame 
time, be preparing thoſe intervals for the reception of the 
feed for a following crop. It is the advantage of this ſpe- 
cies of huſbandry, that while the crop is growing upon one 
part of the ground, the other is receiving the benefit of a 
molt perfect fallow. 

In the common courſe and practice of huſbandry it muſt 
take its chance. Only this we ſhall direct the farmer, that 
where his wheat fields are over-run with poppies, it will 
be worth his while to have them pulled up, in ſuch man- 
ner as can be done with any degree of conveniency ; not 
_ for the benefit of the corn, but becauſe the weed it- 
ſelf is uſeful : hogs are fond of it; and it agrees ſo well with 


this creature while ſuckling its pigs, that he milk is made 


abundant by it and very nouriſhing. 
'Fhough this month gives the ner leſs emplo 


yment; - 
than the. generality of other n the next will be full of 
buſineſs, and he muſt take advantage of the leiſure of this 


to prepare for it. oy | 
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A proper number of hands is very eſſential to 2 good 
1 let him. now be taking meaſures for them, + 
Let him lay in proviſions in time for the buſy ſeaſon, and 
brew the beer for his work people. 

Let him mend up and repair the carts, waggons, and all 
other implements, that will be wanted at that buſy time; 
and fee to his horſes that are to perform the l: bour. He 
ſhould be now more than ordinarily careful to get them i in- 
to a good ſtate of health. _ 

Let him now alſo provide for the mowing up his it 

In the barns; and make ſuch mowſteads as will keep it out 
of the reach of moiſture from the ground, and, in lane 
degree, defend it from vermin. 

he beſt foundation is a good bed of furze faggots: over 
which ſpread a «” $i of dry ſtraw. The pricklineſs of the 
furze will keep off many of the creatures which are apt to 
be moſt miſchievous in the barn. When the wheat comes 
to be mowed upon this, if there be any ſuſpicion of damp- 
neſs, it will be neceſſary to keep a hollow. in the middle 
of the ſtack, preſerving it all the way up to the very top. 

By this means the vapours will get out, which would other- 
wiſe do great damage to the corn; and vermin are often 
found dead in the bottom of- theſe wells, the heat ne 1 8 
pour having ſuffocated them. 

When this preparation is made for mowing the corn in 
the barns, the ſame ſort of care ſhould'be taken for that 
which is to be ſtacked out of doors. The manner of doin; 
this we ſhall deſcribe hereafter, this foundation is all we 
are concerned with in the preſent place; that OG the 
work of the month of Auguſt, 

A long ſquare is the ſhape of the ſtack, and let care be 

| 8 that the bottom of it lie ſecure, and above the reach 

of damp. The true method is this, mark out by a gar- 

dener's line, the form of the bottom of the ſtack: dig a- 

way half a ſpade's depth of the ſoil in a ſloping form all 
round it, making a brick drain for the perfect diſcharge of 
any water that may come there. This will throw off the 
wet from the heads of the ſtack. Cover the ſpot marked 
cut with ſome ſmall faggots of black thorn, laying them 
dleſe and beating them down. Upon theſe lay a coat of 

furze faggots, level and ſmooth, and cover it with ſtraw a 
Intte before the corn is to be brought upon it. 

If the farmer intend cocking of his corn, the fame pro- 

| vin thould be made dle in time, by ping a ö bed er 
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black thorn, then a bed oſ furze, and laſtly, one of ſtraw. 
| Or it may be proper to have a frame of timber in ſome 

laces, 

g Whichever of: theſe beds be preferred, the diſpoſition of 
the corn is to be the ſame; the lower part of the ſheaves is 
to be outwards, and the cock is to be raiſed ſmaller to the 
top. That kind of frame which is called the Dutch barn, 
is excellent for the preſervation of corn; for the top is al- 
ways dry, and yet the ſides haye free air. This plain con- 
trivance is nothing more than four upright poſts, with a 

moveable roof, which may be ſupported at different 1 

upon the poſts by means of pins. 

Toward the middle of the month, all this pepe 
ſhould be ready, for the early white or Holland wheat will 
be then fit for laying up, and in ſucceſſion the other 
kinds will follow. The lammas comes next after this ; 
and laſt of all the bearded wheat. 

Let the farmer take care he has the preparations we 
have named ready in time; and then let him look to 
his fields of early wheat, and examine carefully from day 
to day where the car will be fit for harveſt, * 

"When the corn is full plump and ripe, let bim &. 
termine in what manner it ſhould be cut, by the fickle, the 
hook, or the ſcythe. The beſt crops ſhould always be 
reaped with the fickle, which has a hacked-edge : when 
the crop is ſomewhat poorer, the hook, whoſe edge js 
ſmooth, anſwers beſt : and where the crop "ſtands thin, and | 
the ſheaves ſhort, the ſcythe does fitteſt for the buſineſs,” 

No reaping is performed ſo eaſily, or ſo advantageous to 
the farmer, as that of the fields which have been drilled 
in rows. In theſe the reapers have room to ſtand conve- 
niently, the corn grows in a proper manner for cutting; 
and they can without difficulty cut deep and ſmooth. = 
When the corn is ſoft in the ear, the wheat muſt lie the 
longer on the ground; that it may harden. 

Weeds are always troubleſome among wheat; but when 
the corn has been well ripened, and hardened in the ear, 
the trouble. they give is all the damage: on the other hand, 
when the grain has been cut early, a great deal of care 
muſt be taken that weeds are not bound with it; for they 
will grow damp after the corn is ary ; ; and will taint We 
and do a vaſt deal of miſchief. | | 
Wheat, in the due management, may get a great deal 
of benefit on the ground aſter it is cut. A few ſlight ſhow- 
rs will plump os grain; and do it nothing but good. The 
A's a 4 farmers 
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farmers always find that the more perfectly the wheat bas 
been cured upon the ground, the better it will thraſb ; and 
121 is no ſmall convenience. 

Though a little rain does this ſervice to corn, tos Woch 
vet will prove in the worſt degree deſtructive. It will 
rot the grain in the ear; and the farmer who knows the 
danger of houſing it damp, will find it ur difficult to 
find how to avoid that neceſſity. 
In this caſe the method muſt be by actual heat. A mole 
An is the beſt convenience; and the ſheaves ſhould be laid 
upon hair cloth, or ſome other open ſubſtance with a 
2 moderate Warmth; and turned till my be perfectly 
rh will be ripe. for cutting: about the middle of this 
month. The time will be a little ſooner, or later, ac- 
cording to the management and uſe that has been __ a 
the ſpring ſhoot. 
No crop will bear feeding i in the blade ſo well as rye ; 
and the manure left upon it by the cattle taking ſo good ef- 
ect, that in favourable ſeaſons, when the farmer. has found 
eccafion, he has had it eat twice in the ſpring ſeaſon ; and 
yet found it come to a very good account afterwards, | 

After the ripe corn is cut, it ſnould not be left too long 


„ d, for being very vigorous, the rains will make it 


grow in the ear, and the farmer will loſe all his ex- 
Pectations. 

In general it ſhould lie three days upon the ground "YR 
fore binding, but two or leſs will do. All this is to be go- 
verned by t e ſeaſon. If a ſhower fall the firſt or ſecond 
day, it will do nothing but good: but if after this let the 
farmer be upon his guard, for there may be miſchief. 

A good da of rye may be got off a pea ſtubble z and 
this is not croſs cropping of the ground : it feeds ſheep in 
ſpring ; and the ground is dreſſed rather than exhanited 
b 

50 the field of barley alſo be POS Ae be the 
latter end of this month. When the ears of barley han 
down, and the grain is hard within them; and the ſtalks 
are perfectly yellow, not green in any Parts this crop is fit 
for cutting. 

It ſhould always lie three, -four, or five Jays upon the 
ground after cutting, becauſe the dews ſwell the grain, and 
improve the flour that is in it ; and the farmer may venture 


this with leſs hazard 1 8 an other crop Rong the 1 


— 


1 95 
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of barley, from the nature of the huſk, is held faſt, and is 


not apt to ſhed, . E 
The Fulham barley, which is ripe in ten weeks from 
ſowing when the ſoil and ſeaſon are favourable, comes in 
ſometimes early in this month for cutting. The great art 
in mowing of barley is to take it when it is not quite ripe, 
when the ears droop; but before they hang. And 
when the grain is hard, but not dry; in this caſe the air 
ſwells the grain a little, and this improves it in colour and 
quantity of flour. The judicious' farmer will take particu- 
lar care of this article, becauſe he will have a proportiona- 
ble price. de eee ee eee BRUT HED 
When barley ſtands very upright, it ſhould be cut with 
the ſcythe and cradle, and in this caſe it falls in the moſt 
even and regular rows. The taking, cocking, and all 
the reſt of the work proceeds beſt and moſt eaſily after this; 
and there is little or no waſte. Bent ha 
Where the crop does not ſtand quite ſo well, the ſcythe 
and bale ſhould be uſed ; and only ſor the worſt of all the 
plain ſcythe. The reaſon is very obvious; for the waſte 
which follows this confuſed manner of cutting, is and muſt 
be very . 88 15 ee 
There is a chance the farmer may take of a crop 
of barley, much earlier than w” of theſe, which is by 
ſowing it in autumn. Burt the ſucceſs depends in a great 
meaſure upon the ſucceeding weather. If the winter 
be mild, the ſucceſs is certain. Chance led to this, as 
it does to many other diſcoveries. - They who firſt ſowed 
barley in autumn, meant it not-for the- grain, but for a 
ſpring feed upon the blade. They found that by means of 
the ; and urine the roots ſhot up ſtrong for ſtems ſoon 
after, and they reaped a crop they little expected. It is 
fit the farmer ſhould know this, for there are circumſtances 
in which it may be a very good and profitable practice. 
In the ſame manner barley and wheat may be ſown 
together in autumn, in order to make a good kind of 
bread for common families. Chance firſt ſeems to have 
diſcovered this, as well as the other: a perfon plowed" up 
\ 2 barley ſtubble once and no more, and then harrowed in 
wheat, The barley which had been ſhed and ſcattered 
upon the ground, was 'plowed in and harrowed over with 
the wheat, and ſhot with it. The winter proving mild, 
it continued to accompany the wheat in its growth, and 
doth became ripe together, — OO 


very well expect crops in a various manner. 8 
Oaats will come alſo to be cut this month, eſpecially if 
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This may be done alſo on certain occalionls N by the far- 
mer, to his great profit. He will learn by this, that the 


properties of the ſeveral kinds of grain are not ſo abſolute 
as might be imagined. We have ſhewn him before, that 


wheat may be ſown in ſpring, and ripened the ſame ſum- 


mer; and he ſees by theſe inſtances, that barley may be 
ſown in autumn, and out- laſt the winter. He is left to 


bis on management, therefore with more freedom than 
is uſually thought, and according to the circumſtances,' may 


the ſeaſon have been favourable, and the land has had good 


j on oo on abort 
The black oat exhauſts the ground leſs than any other, 


and this may be a very good reaſon for ſowing it on many 


occaſions; but the white oat makes the better oatmeal. 


Five quarters of oats from an acre is accounted a. g 


| good 
crop ; but the ſame quantity of land is able to yield doubly 


ſo much. The cuſtom is to raiſe them without manure; 
but if they have this aſſiſtance, they will very well repay 
it; and taking on the whole account, it will be well worth 


the farmers while. 


It is obſerved, that after ſevere ſpring froſts oats ſucceed 
greatly. The, reaſon is, that froſt mellows the ground. 
It has the ſame effect with tillage ;. and the farmer may 
always ſupply its place by tillage. SES | 
They err extreamly who do not allow ſufficient plowing 
to the ground for this crop, for the produce will anſwer 
greatly for a little more labour: and the ground ſuffer 


I be cutting of oats ſhould be the ſame as that of bar- 


ley. If they ſtand upright and well, it is beſt done with 
the ſcythe and cradle, which makes even work, and lays 
them in a very regular manner on the ground, and this 
prepares ſor the regular and eaſy management of all the 


. peſt of the work. If the crop has been laid; or the plants 
 4brown different ways by winds, they cut them with the 


ſcythe and bale in moſt places; and when the mower un- 


derſtands what he is about, this does not make bad work. 


It has been found lately, that oats will ſtand very well 
through the winter; and after ſupplying ſheep with food 
at times, when that is a very eſſential article, they will 
yield good crops at harveſt time. 
They may be ſown for this purpoſe in Auguſt, Septem- 


| ber, 


— 
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upon the blade while young, and when they maſ want 
. it, the field may be afterwards ſhut up in the latter end of 
March, and the crop will be very great, The dung and 
urine of the creatures will ſo richly impregnate the ſoil, 
that it will bear beyond what could be naturally expected; 
and the plants having taken great root during winter, will 
ſhoot amazingly, when they are permitted to riſe. to head. 

Chance leads to moſt of theſe improvements; or the 
farmers like the chymiſts, while they ſeek for one thing 
find another: but by whatever means ſuch diſcoveries are 
made, it will be wiſe to take the advantage of them for our 
future conduct. Certainly what has ſucceeded ance, will, 
under the ſame circumſtances, anſwer again; and no 
knowledge in farming is fo uſeful as that which ſhews in 
what manner the crops may be moſt varied; and that not 

- only in reſpect of kind, but of growth.  . 
'  Theoils upon which this winter crop of oats have been 
tried hitherto are light, gravelly, or chalky. I once obſerv'd 
a crop of them upon the border of the tens upon a light 
loam, which exceeded all that J ever ſaw from the ſpring - 
ſowing. The ſervice. of food for ſheep, and certainty of 
A good crop afterwards, are very material articles. 

Peaſe will come now into pod, and the farmer muſt 
watch his opportunity of cutting them. It is to be done 
when they have their full growth in the. pod, and have be- 
gun to harden. In this caſe they get a great deal of good 
in lying on the ground; the pea ſwelling, and the flour 
mellowing within it. The haulm at this time has ſome 
power of conveying nouriſhment to the pods from the air, 
as plants receive it when cut from the ſtem, and ſet in 
water. If the farmer ſtays till the peaſe are hardened in 
the pods, he loſes this advantage; for the haulm is too far 
dried to be of any ſervice in this article. 

Let him watch the fields of this pulſe carefully, and nat 
expect always to be reminded in time, by the abundance 
of the bloom: for ſometimes the flowers fade as ſoon as 
they open, and conſequently there is little ſhew of this: 
but in that caſe, the crop is uſually extreamly good. 
When the: peaſe are in the condition we have deſcribed, 
the only conſideration is how beſt to cut them. The two 
implements for this ſervice are the pea-hook and the ſcythe. 
When the. crop. fands thick,” the hook does beſt; but 
where it is an ingiferent produce, and the plants lie Looks 
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throw o 
reſt. The whole haulm will alſo, by frequent and light 
turning, be kept from dampneſs; and this is a material 
article, while the crop is obliged to be left upon the 
3 A wet ſeaſon at cutting therefore entails a great 
deal, of trouble upon the farmer; but he muſt ſubmit to 
this, or to great loſs. VVV 


them up. 


ter the pea, and indeed it is no 


_ — per” an Ai te AG 
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and ſtragling, the ſcythe makes quicker" work, and very 
well anſwers the purpoſe. OO e HOP Oe 
A dry pea-harveſt is a great advantage, for the leaſt wet 


diſpoſes the pods to open, and the peaſe to fall out. The 
way to guard againſt this miſchief, is to take care they do 


Hot lie in the wet; for it can do little harm, unleſs it hangs | 


upon them. For this reaſon peaſe which get wet, while 
* lie upon the ground after cutting, muſt be turned often, 
An 


lighty ſhook up. The motion in turning them will 
ſome wet, and the winds will dry away the 


There remains a. great care after all this, with regard to 
ſuch peaſe as have been expoſed to this unfavourable wea- 
ther when cut: this regards the inning of them, as the far- 
mer calls it; that is, the getting them home, and mowing 

The more wet they have been expoſed to, while the 
lay upon the ground, the more danger there is of their 

etting miſchief when they are mowed. Sometimes they 
will abſolutely rot and ſtink if they be put up careleſsly. 
The hogs like them the better for having been wetted in 
the field, provided good care be taken of them in the 
barn or ſtack; but if they become damp, and rot there, 
they will not touch them.  _ Hl 
This is a very tickliſh article. The wet which falls up- 
en peaſe, after cutting, may be of great advantage to them, 
if it be not too great a quantity, nor too long continued; 


and if the due care be taken, that the peaſe in their pods 


be well dried again after their ſwelling, before they are put 
up; but if ny of this management be omitted; or lightly 
performed, there is the greateſt danger of their getting 
damage. . e ee e Oe ts 
| "The horſe-bean comes ere under conſideration af - 
ad practice to ſow them 
together; they will be of great mutual advantage to one 
another. The bean ſtalks will ſupport the peaſe; and the 
haulm of the peaſe, as it trails upon the ground, will ſhade 
the roots of the beans, and mellow the earth about them. 
Tbere is alſo another eſſentialreaſon why this ſhguld be done, 
| which 
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which is, that theſe two crops approaching more to garden 
than field herbs, are liable to _ accidents upon the 
round; and thoſe things which affect one kind, do no 
arm to the other. Some years peaſe in general fail; and 
other year's beans come to little: but the ſeaſons and acci- 
dents which affect the one, have no force upon the other: 
therefore when they are ſown together, there is the double 
chance of ſucceeding ; for if either fail, there will be the 
more nouriſhment for the other, and conſequently the 
farmer will have his due produce one way or other from 
the ground. © 3 3 
i When horſe-beans are planted alone, the beſt way of 
cutting them is with the ſcythe : but for this there ſhould 
be early preparation made on the management of the | 
ground, The field ſhould be laid level by rolling, and the 
work in harveſt time will then go on regularly and well. 
Rolling the fields of beans has indeed ſo many advantage 
independant of this, that it ſhould never be omitted. The 
earth is apt to be broke too much by their large ſhoot, 
and often from that accident it will lie looſe about them 
for a conſiderable time, and hurt their growth. The roll- 
ing preſſes it firm to them, and prevents this accident. 
There is a fmall brown ſlug that often makes great ha- 
vock in bean fields, while the crop is young; this alſo. is 
altogether prevented by the beneficial practice of rolling: 
for the ſlug is killed, at the fame time that the earth is 
prefled to the roots of the plants. For this purpoſe. the 
rolling muſt be performed early in the morning; and there 
is no growth of the bean in which it can be done with 
fafety, but while very young ; for when the crops have any 
ſtrength, the ſtalk would be cruſhed, and would not reco- 
ver. Therefore this operation ſhould be 'performed in a 
dewy morning, at ſunriſe, when the beans are about one 
inch out of the grouneg. SI 
The vulgar practice is to roll the ground as ſoon as the 
beans are ſown. This aniwers the . mas; with reſpect to 
mowing, but nothing more. It is as cheap and eaſy to do 
it at the time here named, and take the advantage both of 


ttuhe prefling the ſurfage flat, and ſerving the crop, The 


_ cleanneſs of a crop of beans is a great advantage at the 

time of mowing ; and this muſt alſo be provided for in 

time. The practice of ſome is to hoe between the beans ; 

but there is an eaſier and cheaper method, The principal 

weed that infeſts the bean crops is charlock : _ _ 
: on 


2 
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fond. of this, and they do not regard beans. If, theſe ani- 
mals be turned into a bean field in May, they will not hurt 
2 e cropy, and they will clear away. che weeds very per- 


1 W. ron of beans have been thus carefully and re- 
eularly raiſed, there will be little trouble in cutting them z 

he ſcythe will very well anſwer the purpoſe; and this is 
an implement that makes quick riddance, .,  , .. 
In ſome places they uſe the hook and ſwipe: the reaper, 
in this way, pulls a handful toward him: with his left hand, 
and cuts them with his right; and though it appears an 
awkward. and difficult ao at firſt, yet practice will 
bring theſe people to-ſuch dexterity in it, that one man, if 
the crop has been drilled, will cut an acre. and half in a day. 
Very rich crops of beans may be ſometimes reaped. as 
wheat, and very poor ones muſt be pulled up by hand; but 
che general and beſt practice is mowing them with the 
plain ſeythe, a boy follows the mower, who throws them 


1 eaps: they afterwards lay all theſe along the 
Ut 


dey of the lands, and dry them gradually, and with very. 
trouble. Where the crop is not of the ene 
Eind, the i of this may be ſaved by mowing, the 


beans with a ythe, and a. three - rĩibbed e. This lays | 
The value of a bean crop is not ſufkiciently known; for 

the farmers do not venture upon a proper management. 
2 Let the land be dunged and well dreſſed for horſe-beans, 

and it will not be diffieult to obtain forty buſhels from an 

acre. The land is afterwards ready for wheat: for though 
che beans have had great ad vantage from the dung, they 
Baye not exhauſted its virtue : they root lightly, and wheat 
uy be ſucceſsfully ſown upon the ground immediately, 
EE. ed nt on ee os rm 
Let the farmer remember that his ſtubbles will be ſoon 
ready for the pigs, and let him prepare for it accordingly, 
by weaning them from the ſow. They will bear this very 
Well at ſix weeks growth, which is a natural age for them 
at this feaſon of the year; and a little tar rubbed upon the 
teats of the ſow, will. ſoon cure them of going there for 
food, . They will feed very well upon following the ſow 
into the ſtubble ; and this early weaning them favours ano- 
ther litter, of pigs, by preparing the ſow for boar again. 
Many other of the leſſer crops now come in for cutting: 


£8 


—. 


Pry” es- their great time. 3 
one; and as the rer is not over · ſtocked at preſent, it 


anſwers very well. It requires little trouble in raifing ; the 
reaping is generally the work of the ſcythe, and comes 
cheap; the haulm is naturally dry, ſo that it makes eaſily 

into a condition for thraſhing. "Rac ex marked: "_ of 
the ſeed is a very good one. 

Cows are fond of the ſtraw of this crop; 3 a © favour | 
its uſe, the plant ſhould be cut before it is perfectly dry. 
The ſeed will harden ſufficiently, 22 lying a 88 lee time 

upon, the ground. 

As the TEASEL begins to ripen its heads, cut the ſtalk 
half through, a little below them. This will prevent an 
abundant ſupply of nouriſhment, at a time when they do not 
want it; and they will dry the ſooner. This alſo is a more 
profitable crop than many farmers are aware; fixty heads 
or more are often produced upon one plant, and there is a 
market for them abroad as well as at home. Indeed it 
would be very much our intereſt to keep them at home, 
as well as the ſeveral other artieles which concern the cloth 
trade. Nature ſeems to have put this into our hands, in 
preference of all the kingdoms of the earth, and we are 
very blameable for having let it, in fo great a degree, flip 
out of them. It ſhould ſeem as if Britain were de- 
termined by nature for the cloathery of half the world; 
not only our wool is fine, but the leſſer articles have an . 
cellence they reach no where elſe. Our fullers earth is 
eſſential in the higheſt degree; and theſe teaſel heads which 
ſerve as a kind of natural bruſhes in preparing the cleth, 


are produced in an excellence that they have no where 


elſe. We are thus furniſhed with the means of a manufae- 
ture, almoſt as eſſential to life as food ; for certainly eloath- 
ing is the next thing after it: we have thrown it into the 
hands of thoſe who cannot half ſo conveniently perform it; 
by our want of attention in the higher claſſes, and of inte- 
grity in the lower. Let the farmer learn from this exam- 

ple, to regulate his own conduct, and not attempt to add 
2 little to his preſent gains, at 4 che ne, 97 his re- 
putation. 

Cut flax this month, 1 of che due time by- the | 
firmneſs of the ſtalk, — of the ſeed veſſel, and let a 
oy ws oo care be taken that it gets no damage upon 
the groun 


The clover fields intended tor ſeed, which A not 
been 


27 
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been mowed for a firſt crop, but fed in ſpring, and then 
made up, will now be fit for cutting 

The common way of cutting clover is with the plain 
ſeythe; and where the crops are but indifferent, this may 
be right, but in a well managed clover field, that is now to 
be cut for ſeed, if the plants are high, and the growth to- 
jerably regular, the beſt method will be to do it with the 
ſeythe 2 eradle, in the common way. With the plain 
ſcythe' a great many of the ſeeding heads are cut thro”; 
and the crop isJeft ſo irregular upon the ground, that there 
is a deal of loſs in making it up. But this way with 
the cradle every thing is performed with regularity ; the 
plants lie even, and there is no difficulty in their manage- 
ment, and very little los. 
The third week in Auguſt ſow the laſt crop of turneps. 
If they ſucceed, they will ſtrengthen themſelves very well 
in the ground before the cold; and if they fail, the da- 
mage is not great, for the ſame land will be in a very 
good condition to be ſown with ſome of the winter corn. 
The crop of turneps which were ſowed the laſt month, 
will now require hoeing. And the hoer muſt thin the 
plants, as well as cut up the weeds. The buſy time ſome- 
times makes this negle&ed; but the conſequence is either 
the utter Joſs of the erop, or its coming to very little, 
The heat is great at this time, and there uſually want rains. 
Though it be a uſeful ſeaſon for ſeedling crops, it is not a 
natural one; and whenever the farmer makes free with 
the common courſe of nature, he muſt take double care. 
If the plants ſtand too cloſe, at the ſame time that they 
want the ſupplies of ſhowers, they will come to little good, 
under this double diſadvantage. The thinning them is ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe the ſupply of nouriſhment is ſmall, and 
the breaking of the ſurface with the hoe diſpoſes it to re- 
ceive the dews the better, and to keep moiſter about the 


Sow. coleſced alſo this month on ſtubbles. 

_ Juſt before the cutting of peaſe, fow clover on the 
ground: it is an odd practice, but rational enough when 
duly conſidered, and the ſucceſs has been found to anſwer 
perfectly well. The ground is very mellow at this time, 
becauſe it has been ſo long covered by the haulm of the 

peaſe. The clover ſeed, if it be ſcattered. by hand upon 
the land, while the pea crop is growing, will find its 

way to the ground, becauſe it is ſmall ; and the —— 

| „ | Will 
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will tread it ſufficiently into the earth, as they perform their 
work. There is no way of ſowing fo eaſy, nor any that 
anſwers better. e ad A | 
Turneps may be raiſed in the ſame manner, and with 
as much ſueceſs. Scattering the ſeeds over the ground 
among the peaſe, before the reaping : they will in the 
ſame manner be trod into the ground, and the ſoil being 
ſo mellow, there is very little doubt of their ſucceſs, Ex- 
perience ſhews, that theſe kinds of crops rarely fai. 
Often, when both the clover and turneps which 
have been ſown in the common way, have come to no- 


thing, theſe have ſucceeded, and been the great reſource of 
the farmer. in thoſe articles. | 6 ris $4508 


The land that is preparing for the autumn ſowing of 
wheat, muſt now be plowed, to get into good condition; 
and if it be a ſtiff ſoil, the beſt method is to lay it up in 
ſharp ſingle bouts. This, after the preceding plowing, will 

probably finiſh. the work. Theſe repeated plowings have 
from time to time more and more broke the ſoil, and it will, 
by this laſt operation, be thrown up in ſo excellent a manner 
to the ſun and air, which are both powerful at this time, 


for 2 theſe ſtiff ſoils require all this labour and atten- 


tion to 


. 
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ground at this ſeaſon with ſucceſs 7 but the beſt method is 
to aſſiſt it farther by the addition of ſome manure, Thus 

=, poor foil, which has a tolerable crop of clover upon 
its 


ſome dung _ ſoft mouldered chalk be ſtrewed upon 
the clover, and then 'the whole be plowed in together, 
will produce a vaſt plenty of wheat, In this caſe the clo- 
ver ſhould be plowed in about the end of this month, and 
ſhould lie near a month to rot in the ground, after which 
the wheat is to be harrowed in. 
The middle of Auguſt is a very favourable time for dry- 


ing thoſe milch cows which the farmer _— to fatten. 


They are to be turned into good paſture ; and if they do 
met t this way into good condition, they muſt We Rall-fed 
to. fin them. 


o This month, as faſt as the incloſed corn fields are cleared 
off, turn in the. cows, together with the hogs ; they feed 
upon different things, and do not at all interfere with one 
another. The graſs and weeds upon the banks and edges 
are the food of the horned cattle, and the ſcattered corn of 
the hogs. 

7 theſe the domeſtick fowls ſhould be put in. 
They will find a great deal that 3 have leſt; and will 
produce a fair profit to the farmer. 
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3 MONTH » THE NINTH. 


SEPTEMBER, 


LEAR of the ſtubble fields 2s e eee 


done without injury to the crop; that the cattle, 
T the nag of the lock, may have the advantage of feed- 
2 grain and pulſe. The ſooner theſe are 
1 for if it be any time neglected, the 


birds of all Kais ue the , _ 
, 


ds 
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| rn buſineſs to give theſe a habit of coming into his 
. oC a Et 
bo This month the farmer is to begin ſowing of wheat; 
and he may continue it as occaſions require, or as the cif- 
cumſtances of his farm direct, during this and the ſucceed- 
ing month. Let him remember that it is on this crop his 
principal dependance is placed-z and take all due care in 
putting it into the ground. F 

Some land, we will ſuppoſe, has lain fallow for it the 
whole ſeaſon: we have from time to time directed the 
farmer in the management, which will turn that fallowing 
to moſt account; and he is now to ſow. © "| © 

The ſeed corn muſt be purchaſed with care ; examining 


its ſoundneſs; and the farther off the farmer's land it 


grew, the better. Let it be ſteeped carefully, as we have 
directed in the preceding volumes; and all light corns 
ſkimmed off and thrown away, they would only deceive 
the farmer, for the principle of vegetation is loſt in them. 

- Beſide the fallowed land, there may be ground in many 
other conditions, naturally and properly ſowed with wheat 
this month; or dreſſed in ſuch manner, as to prepare for 
ſowing that grain the next. Clover lays are of this kind; 
and other artificial graſs ground. Paſture ground, that is 


intended to be brought into tillage, is alſo now to be plow- 


ed up for that purpoſe: and on this occaſion, no imple- 
ment anſwers like the four coultered plow; One working 
with this will ſerve the purpoſe of three with any other 
plow, becauſe of the number of the coulters by which it 
cuts the turff all to pieces, and deſtroys it at once. 


Where a clover lay has been turned up for wheat, and 


the clover plowed in after the wheat is ſown, it is an excel- 
lent method to fold ſheep upon it, piece by piece, till the 
Whole ſurface has had them upon it, and has been dreſſed 
in this manner by their dung, urine, and perſpiration, 
This has the advantage we have ſo often ae to the 
farmer, ariſing from a mixture of manures: the clover, 


which has lain to rot in the mellow ſoil for a month, 


proves an excellent vegetable manure; and the folding of 
the ſheep upon the ſurface, adds a very rich atid fine one of 


the animal kind: theſe join their effects in promoting the 


firſt ſhoot of the ſeed, and ſending it up with vigour; 
and we have explained before, how great advantage it is to 
any crop, to make the firſt ſhoot welt” Fn me 
If me ground be ſuſpected of ſlugs, let proviſion be made 
| „ : - as againſt 
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againſt their damage, by adding to the ingredients in which 
the ſeed is ſteeped, copperas and. nitre, in moderate quantities. 
The effect of theſe is very great in aſſiſting the firſt ſhoot of 
the corn; nor is it a little ſervice, that they render it diſa- 
dle in taſte to theſe miſchievous devoure rs. If theſe 

e not ſufficient, it will be proper to mix a little flour of 
brimſtone with the lime which is ſifted over the ſeed, af- 
ter it is taken out of the brine. This never does any harm 
to the growth, and it is ſo diſtaſteſul to many creatures, as 
to be an excellent preſervative. | 
Something there is in the uſe of copperas on this occa- 
| fron, which brings into ſuſpicion the doctrines of that ex- 
cellent writer, Dr. Home. But when experience is on the 
fide of what we direct the farmer to do, the moſt reſpectable 

names ſhould not prevent us. 
What is called copperas is the ſalt of iron; the name has 
led ſome to ſuppoſe it the ruſt of copper, but that is a miſ- 
take: the ruſt of copper is called hs ee and is a 
poiſonous ſubſtance, and not meant in theſe receipts. The 
falt called copperas is made from a vitriolick mineral, 
called pyrites, contaiving iron; and the copperas itſelf is the 
ſame thing with the ſalt of iron, obtained from iron itſelf, 
by any other means. Dr. Home conſiders iron as a poi- 
ſon to vegetables: now we have obſerved, that on the 
contrary, iron makes a part of all vegetables: and it ap- 
pears by the uſe of this ſalt of iron in the liquor, wherein 
ſeed corn is ſteeped, that far from deſtroying vegetation, or 
acting as a poiſon to the plant, it not only defends it from 
inſects, but promotes its growth. 

When we ſee uncertainty in the writings of the moſt in- 
genious, it ſhould learn us to be modeſt in our opinions : 
we ſee the ſame thing in different forms, may have my 

different effects upon vegetation. 

The beſt kind for ſowing upon the clover lay, is the 
red perky wheat. It ſucceeds better than the red lam- 
mas. Leſs of the ſeed will anſwer the purpoſe, becauſe 
this produces more ſtalks from each root; and the N it 
brings to market is nearly the ſame. 

hen the ſeed is harrowed in, the farmer ought to have 
a watchful eye over the buſineſs: for the purpoſe is to co- 
ver the ſeed without raiſing up any of the roots of graſs or 
weeds, which had grown among the clover.. The more 
harrowing is uſed, the more danger there is of this; but 
ſo much muſt be allowed as will cover the ſeed, Let the 


ground 


ground be harrowed twice or three times lengthwiſe, and 


let him obſerve whether this raiſes enough of the mould 
for the proper covering of the ſeed corn: if it does, let 


there be nothing more done in this matter. If this do not 


raiſe enough of the mould, it muſt be harrowed croiswiſe. 
This muſt be done with great art and care, for it is in this 
the danger lies, of pulling forth the roots of weeds, which 
will by that means be ſet to growing. - 
When a piece of rich ground has Jain two years in clo- 
ver, worms are always very plentiful in it ; and they will 
prove miſchievous to the crop of wheat that is. ſown 
upon ſuch ground, if care be not timely taken, and the 
proper ingredients uſed in the ſteeping and ſowing. The 
moſt ſecure practice is this: mix copperas in the liquor 
wherein the ſeed is ſteeped, and ſtrew ſome ſulphur over it 
with the lime. Then for a top dreſſing, after it is in the 
ground, ſprinkle a good quantity of lime and foot. The 


worms will be deſtroyed by this, and the ground at the ſame ; 


time enriched. 


” 


The ſowing wheat upon a plowed ſtubble, is a practice 


for this ſeaſon of the 3 but it is ſo hazardous, that we 
can ſcarce recommend it to the farmer. If he will ven- 
ture upon it, let him take the proper caution. „ 


No damp land can by any means bear this manage - i 


ment. The ſoil muſt be light and dry, and it muſt have 
good tillage, and very ſufficient dreſſings. The moſt ad- 
viſable method is, not to dung the land before the ſowing, 


but immediately after. Thus let the ſtubble be plowed 


up, the ſeed harrowed in; and then bring on the dung, 
which muſt be rich, fine, and well rotted. This muſt be 
ſpread thin upon the land as ſoon as the ſeed is in, and thus 
lie till it rots away, the rains carrying the very ſubſtance 
of it into the ground. The dung warms, and at the 
ſame time covers the ground; it keeps off the effects of 
the cold from the crop at its firſt coming up, and at the 
ſame time enlivens the ſhoot. This is the moſt certain 

Wheat in rich and dry lands will ſucceed very well up- 
on a barley ſtubble with due care. The method is this: 


as ſoon as the barley is off the ground, plow up the ſtub- 


ble in broad lands, and let it lie three weeks, then harrow. 
it plain; after this plow it into broad lands again, and 
then harrow in the wheat feed.  - | 


This ſeaſon fow wheat alſo on the pea ſtubble ; there is 
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nothing wheat fallows better thanpeaſe, but care SEPT 4 
taken to refreſh the ground in ſpring by a top dreſling, while 
Fi wheat is Ares A mixture of ſoot, lime, and pigeons 

dung is excellent for this purpoſe, or other kinds may alſo be 
proper, according to the nature of the ſoil ; and the farmer 
will find directions for his chojce on all occaſions in the 
preceding chapters. By one or other of theſe methods he 


is to keep up the ſpirit and vigour of the growth in ſprin ings 


and he needs not to fear having a very plentiful crop. 

the drill and horſehoei huſbandry be uſed, the ſucceſs is 
yet more certain: jg this practice a great degree of 
ſtrength and vigour can be given to the crop, not only 
while it is under the firſt ſtate of the ſummer. growth, but 
throughout the whole time. For the turning up the intervals 
between the rows, during the growth of the crop, in -_ 
method, acts as a 3 As any of theſe ingredients, f 
the time. And has the as anta 4 over them, that it can 4 


repeated throughout all = ſeaſon of the growth, which no 
other can. 


A bean ſtubble is another excellent kind of ground 
to be plowed up in September for the ſowing of wheat. 
Pulſe, though they grow large, do not exhauſt land, in the 

— — leaves and branches co- 
ver and ſhade the ſurface, ſo that the ground is mellowed, 
and weeds are not permitted to grow upon it. All the time 
the crop roots ſlightly; and receives more of its — ＋½᷑,ᷓ 


from the air than from the earth, ſo that upon its being re- 


oved, the ground is in ood. condition for this. ears $4 
prom. the en dete. 


2 © „ ©: 


no be it og — growth, inſte 
of a year of fallow, 

This month ſow rye, and chuſe for it the proper 3 ; 
Joam, chalk, gravel, or ſandy ground. On any: of . theſe 
ſoils, when the farmer doubts there being in a condition, 0 
produce wheat to advantage, let him ſow rye. 

e earlier in autumn this is got into the ground e 
better crop 5 9 5 be expected from it; for the : 
which molt a Fe, is * . of its roots by 
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we 
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ground, the more able they will be to bear this, and their 
eaves will be a defence to the roots, if the ſeed have 
been put into r n in ſuch ſeaſon that they have made 
ſome. ſhoot of tolerable ſtrength, by the time they are 
wanted: fey that ſervice. HY 2 
The farmer may ſow rye for two uſes, the feeding 
his cattle in ſpring, and the ſtanding for a crop at harveſt, 
If he ſeparates theſe two articles, the ſeaſon of the former 
ſhould be earlier than that of the latter purpoſe.” Rye that 
is ſown to raiſe food for cattle, ſhould be got into the ground 
in Auguſt ; and that for a harveſt crop in September. "Bat 
there is no need to keep theſe two articles ſeparate; I have 
ſhewn that corn may 'be fed very freely while in the blade, 
and yet will make a good harveſt if ſhut up in time, 
and this is plainly what the farmer ſhould attempt. If he 
manages well, the cattle will do good inſtead of harm; 
and by laying up the field at a time when it has done the 
beſt - its ſervice in feeding, it will yield very plentifully at 


Rye ſucceeds well upon the moſt looſe and brittle ſoils, 
if the farmer will allow it the advantage of a folding 
as ſoon as it is in the ground. In this caſe the feet of the 


ſheep tread down the looſe ſoil, and fix it ſo well about 
the ſeed, that it keeps * hold during the growth, and 


at the ſame time the land receives a rich drefling from their 
dung and urine, which does not evaporate at this cool ſea- 
ſon, as it would in the heat of ſummer; and the corn 
wants it: for the growth of rye is very large; and the 
more the ground is enriched in the beginning of'its 
the fuller will be the crop at harveſt, © Fe 

So rye now alſo upon a turnep ground that has been eaten 
off, and there will be the double advantage of two crops in 
the place of one, upon the ſame land; and the ſtrengthning 
of the rye by the dung and urine of the ſheep. The proper 
method is to prepare for this in time. Sow: Deal Ur. 
neps in May, and they may very well be eaten off by ſheep 
by the laſt week in September. And at that time the rye 
may be conveniently ſowed. The ground will be rich, and 
the crop will ſhew it in its firſt growth. I have obſer- 
ved, that rye ſown after turneps in this manner, ſucceeds 
better than in almoſt any other courſe. * 
Steeping of rye ſeed is a very proper article in the ma- 
nagement of this grain; and the later the ſeed is ſown, 
the more neceſſary this is. The beſt receipt is to diſſolve 
1 B b 4 5 ſalt 
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ſalt petre in water, and pouring it on the ſeed, after a little 
time, to add the black or red water that runs from-dung- 
hills. Experience ſhews this ſtrengthens the firſt ſhoot of 


Toward the end of this month ſow the winter vetches ; 
they will be ready at an excellent time in ſpring: they 


will come in for feeding the cattle after the turneps are 
over, and before there is natural paſture. 9 
The large kind, called the gore vetch, which i 


s. particu- 


larly excellent for feeding horſes, ſhould not be ſown in au- 


-tumn ; for it is tender, and the chance is equal whether it 
ſtand through the winter or not. I have ſeen it ſucceed, 
and I have ſeen it fail: but as the mildneſs or ſeverity of the 
winter alone are to determine in this reſpect, and as theſe 


cannot be foreſeen, it is idle in the farmer to run the ha- 


gard, becauſe the other kinds will anſwer the purpoſe, if 


not altogether ſa well, yet in perfect ſecurity. 


The laſt week in September take potatoes out of the 
ground: they will have their full growth by this time, 
and any longer keeping them in the earth, throws them 
. needleſly in the danger of froſts. They may be preſerved 
during the winter, in dry trenches lined and covered with 
- ſtraw, and headed with a ridge, and will thus be always 


— 


3 9 5 for market. 


he potatoe is at all times a valuable root; but as we 
. ſeem now threatened with an artificial ſcarcity, or at leaſt 
with an extravagant price of corn, which they who ſhould 
prevent, ſupport; there is double reaſon to conſider it. 


This root in a great degree anſwers the purpoſe of bread 


to many; and a better way than depending upon it entirely, 
is to mix the meal of it with flour. Equal quantities of 
- theſe wrought up in the common manner, make a whole- 
. ſome and good kind of bread, ' Tt is fit the poor ſhould 
be reminded to take care of themſelves, when thoſe who 


- . ſhould be their protectors oppreſs them, 


The ftubble fields will now ſerve as a reſource to the 
- ſheep. The beſt method of managing them is to turn 
them firſt into one, and then into another; not letting 
them eat the graſs, they find them too cloſe; but giving it 
time to recruit a little, while they are going the — of 
the ſeveral fields; ſo that the firſt they were put into may 


be a little recruited by that time they are taken out · ta 
the laſt. | 1 3 
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By this method they will be found in f. 20d till the for- 5 
ward ſown turneps are ready to feed. 


* DT * 


This method fattens them up early for the butcher. 
The proper age of the ſheep is ſhewn 5 by their having fix 
teeth; for when they are younger, they will not fatten 

near fo readily. ae eien een een 
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NH E buſineſs of the laſt month may be naturally and 
I properly continued into this; and whatever was be- 
gun in that may be finiſhed now; or whatever has been 
omitted then, may be now done, taking for this purpoſe 
the firſt week, and providing accordingly. © 

Continue ſowing wheat this month, but the earlier it 
is got into the ground the better. Different accidents 
may influence the farmer in this particular; but he ſhould 
always get his wheat into the earth, as ſoon as the nature 
of his affairs will permit. The farmer knows the value of 
his wheat will depend upon the fineneſs of the flour it 
Yields; and the name of Hertfordſhire white is very well 
known among all dealers. This is the produce of the red 


lammas wheat; red in the ftalk, ear, and ſkin of the 


grain, but whiteſt of all in the flour. This is a reaſon 
that the farmer ſhould prefer the red lammas wheat to all 


other kinds, not only for its real, but its received value; 


but there are particular ſoils which other wheats ſuit bet- 
ter, and there are ſome kinds which come ſo near this in 
its qualities, that the difference in price is ſmall. And in 
_ caſes it muſt be the beſt courſe for the farmer to chuſe 
1 ſe. 1188 bh N | | r 4 


* 


In gravelly and chalky ſoils, he ſhould ſow the pirky 
Wheat, The lammas requires a more firm and found _ 
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is perks or perky wheat is ſhorter in the ts 
Ted lammas, E ſtalks and ear are pray 88 grain 
n ee eee 


There is another OT between the two in value, and 
It requires in the ſame marmer a foil of a middle na- 
ture between one and the other. This is the yellow lam- 
mas : if the farmer has a ravelly ſoil where there is a great 
deal of loam among it, this will ſucceed excellently, The, 
yellow lammas is ſo called from the colour of the rind of 
the grain. The ſtalk is white, and the ear js reddiſh and 
ſhorter than the red. lammas. The flour is of a very 
cool Colour, but this kind of wheat is apt to run too 
much to bran. 

ITheſe are nice diſtinQions, but they are abſolute : and 
the thing is of ſo much importance, that it is very well 

worth the farmer's while to attend carefully o them. 

In light ſoils, inclining to ſand, the white wheat ſucceeds 
better than any of theſe : this is an excellent kind, It does 
| not grow fo tall as the red lammas, and the ſtalk and ear 
are White: there are more huſks about the grain than 
in common Wheat, and the ear is thicker, and when ripe, 
Jooks rough. This kind yields an excellent flour, and 
in great quantity ; it is conſiderably different from the 
others, and the difference is very obvious to the eye. It 

is therefore eaſy to propagate it; and there is none of 
Al the kinds of wheat that is ſo well worth the farmer's 


I 
the farmer bore a tough foil, in. er 4s more wet 
chan is agreeable to wheat in eneral, let chuſe, when 
he muſt ſow wheat upon it, that particular kind which i is 
. cas . wheat, and grey pollard. This is a beard- 
. ith a large thick Pant The chaff is uſeleſs, 
nl the flour is excellent for common ſervice, It will bear 
more damp than other wheat, but it requires the ſoil to be 
in very good order, and it muſt have its full time in the 
ground, the lateſt it ſhould be ſown is the firſt week in 
ctober, and the latter end of September. is better. This 
wheat ſells for leſs than the before-mentioned kinds, but it 
44 more in quantity than any; ſo that the large pro- 
uce makes amends for the lower 3 The farmer who 
ſows this on ſuch land as we have named, will make con- 
ſiderably more profit, and with leſs hazard and trouble than 
be could from the ſame piece with any other. 1 
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The mealmen know bow to mix one third of this. with 


two thirds 11 2 andthe flaur.is very good; it wih a,] 


bear tolerably well in an equal proportion: but for 
| ſervice it is ve 7 good alone, The great duck- bill 


with the kernels in four rows, inſtead of two, is — 


excellent kind for heavy lands. The produce is _ 
great, but the weight of the ear makes it in 


odging, eſpecially if there be not due toughneſs f — 


ſoil. The ſtalk of this wheat is brown, and the ear is pale 
or whitiſh. It is a very profitable wheat, but it requires 
the ſoil we have named; and that it ſhould be well in 
heart; for it draws a great deal of nouriſhment: nor can it 
be ſuppoſed that this great e cr grains can be ſup- 
ported * without a great deal of 


to a fine tilth by the end of September. In the ve 
ginning of October let the ſeeds Yo ſowed, and — 
after let the ground be lightly folded. This will 


encourage 
ſeedſhoot, at the ſame time that it preſſes the earth to che 


ſeeds, and diſpoſes them to take geod bold of the 
- Thebeſt way of ſowing it, is by the drill huſbandry. // 


Upon a dry loam the double ear'd, or many- ear d nk | 


ſucceeds: very well: this has two or more ears upon the 


ſtalk, and there was a time when it was ſuppoſed thereſore 


to be doubly profitable: but farming is better underſtood 
now; and we know that the beſt land can feed hut a cer -- 
— quantity of wheat, whether it grow by two ears or 


There is no real advantage in the double growth of 
this in: and the farmer needs not ere it, re e 


than as it ſuits this particular kind of l 


For the fineſt, richeft, and beſt prepared land-of ally _ 
ſhall — to him that kind of * ot which 
from the thinneſs of the rind of the grain, has obtained 


the name of eggſhell wheat. The flour of this is cel - 
lent, and it yields a large quantity. The wheat is of 


middling growth ; the talk is of a pale yellowiſh hue; and 


the ear brownith : there is no flour comes up to this in 
excellence. The ſeed is to be procured Rn the Berk- 
ſhire farmers, but they are not aaron ready to part with it. 


This is beſt ſown. the ſecond week „ and dreſſed 

os vw 4 with a fold. The arill and horſchoeing huſ- 

1 y raiſe it in the greateſt perfection, EINE Rams: 
ha "OP . in . en nn e 
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To raife it in 
perfection, let the ſtrong land that is fit for it . nk | 
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the roller, does hot come, | - 8 hl 
If the farmer finds his graſs very deficient in ſuch paſ- 
ture, beſide the natural cauſes owing to his neglect, in ſuf- 
fering thoſe incumbrances upon the ground, let him turn up 
here and there a piece of the ſurface, and examine among 
the roots of the graſs, probably he will find many of theſe | 
worms in ſome places. They are in a manner innumera- 
ble, and if any. good be | hoped for the future from that 


*. 


ter than the clayey; and he ſhould manage his affairs ac- 
A great deal of miſchief is frequently done to wheat by 
the grub. This is a white worm, with a hard red head, 
and ſix legs. It is bred from the common beetle, called 


the cock - chaſer, and will live through the winter, if undiſ- 
turbed; and frequently eat off the corn juſt above the root. 


The miſchief they do in graſs grounds is the ſame; and 
the farmer has no worſe enemy, when he fuffers them to 
multiply upon him. This creature naturally reſides juſt 


under the ſurface of the ground, and conſequently any 
turning up of the ſoil diſcovers it. The farmer ſhould ob- 
ferve whether there appear many of them in the field he 
is about to ſow with wheat; and if there be, he ſhould ſet 


about their deſtruction with care. The roller is the pro- 


2 . 5 ; 52 os he et 8 1 5 ro : | 7 s th 2 

The end of October is as late as any prudent farmer 
may ſometimes compel him to ſubmit to what his judgment 
diſapproves. The chalky lands will bear late ſowing bet- 


per inſtrument, for their bodies being ſoft, are cruſhed, and 


entirely 8 by it; and they become then a manure 


to the ground, the fruits of which they would otherwiſe 


have devoured. The rolling ſhould be performed ſoon 


after the ſeed is in the ground, and it will do nothing but 


good; preſſing the ſoil, fixing it to the grain, when it is 


about to ſhoot in an advantageous manner. 5 
Let him next examine his paſture grounds, for the ſame 


devourer. Theſe creatures are better concealed there, by 


1 5 among the matted roots of the graſs; and they do 
much miſchief, that it is very well worth while to be 
at ſome expence to deſtroy them. They are moſt com- 


mon in ſuch paſture land as is moſt neglected; where there 


are buſhes and anthills, and where their great deſtruction, 


piece of ground, they muſt be deſtroyed. This cannot be 


done without tearing up the buſhes, and cutting up the 
anthills; but this alſo is neceſſary to the — +" 


* 
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the ground, and the expence will be very well anſwered 
by the following produce. 8 „ 2"; AH 
When the ground is cleared of theſe incumbrances, let 
it be very well rolled with a heavy roller, and this re? 
peated ſeveral times. Let a mixture of lime, aſhes and ſoot 
be uſed as manure, and ſcattered over the ground tolerably 
thick, when there is a proſpect of rain. It will be an 
advantage to roll the ground as ſoon as this is on,. becauſe 
it will prevent the beſt virtues of it from evaporating, and 
will force it more down upon theſe creature. 
By theſe means the grubs will be deſtroyed, and the 
ground at the ſame time greatly improved. Some hay- 
| ſeed ſhould be ſprinkled on the bare places, and by this 
way the next ſummer will yield a crop of hay very dif- 
ferent from what has been uſed to be had from. that 
land. | „„ 1 5 
Let the farmer next look over his meadow land, and ſee 
where it is moſt apt to detain the wet. This is a ſeaſon 
when thg rains will give him an. opportunity to know, for 
water is the beſt and ſureſt level. The importance of 
taking off an abundant quantity of moiſture from land that 
is for graſs, is as eſſential as in that of tillage ; for in this 
caſe it always produces a very bad kind of graſs of a 
ruſhy nature; and often ruſhes alſo, The loweſt part of 
the ground will be ſeen in this caſe, by the ſtagnation of 
the greateſt quantity of wet: and we have, in the pre- 
ceding volumes, told the farmer how he is to diſcharge it. 
Where marle is to be uſed upon graſs land, this is the 
time of laying it on. Let it be ſcattered at diftances over 
the ground, and left for the winter froſt, and rains to break 
and waſh into the ground, It will be of great adyantage 
in the uſe of theſe manures, for the farmer to ſend in a 
labourer two months after they have been laid on, with 
orders to break the lumps, which will then be eaſily done 
with a back blow of the ſpade, and to ſpread the matter 
more evenly and perfectly over the ground. _.. x 
Chalk is ſometimes uſeful as a manure on graſs lands, 
In that caſe the ſoft, tender chalk ſhould always be uſed, 
and it ſhould. be ſpread and broken in the ſame manner. 
The fields of artificial graſſes which are. planted for the 
horſehoeing huſbandry, are now to come under the like ma- 
nagement alſo, Mr. Tull has ſaid, that no manures are 
neceſſary for theſe crops, where there is due tillage uſed 7 
and in ſome degree it is right: The crops will be _ 
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well ſupported by good tillage of the broad intervals be- 


tween the rows of them; but the ground is to come into 
other ſervice aſterwards, and it will be beſt prepared for 
that by a due uſe of ſome of the manures, a little before 
the tim. 

Therefore if a lay of ſaintfoine or lucerne planted 1 in | 
this manner be intended to be broke up the next ſeaſon, it 
will be very proper at this time to ſpread over the ſurface 
ſome of the manures which require the winter's Weather. to 
| break and moulder them, and are not liable to be exhauſted 

the air. | 

Chalk and the like are of this kind ; ; and if they be Jaid 
on now, and left to the air and weather, a part of their 
virtue will be gradually waſhed in; and the whole ſub- 
Rance of them will be ſoon after mixed with the ſoil, by 
the ſucceeding plowings. Thus it will be very well blend- 
ed with the mould, and exhauſted by no weeds, And in 
conſequence of the repeated tillage, the land will have the 
| full advantage of manure and fallow. | 

As we ſuppoſe the artificial graſs to be near 2 time of 

ing up, its roots are ſent deep into the ground, and ſo 
little of the nouriſhment drawn from the ſuperficial part of 
che intervals, that very little of the virtue of the dreſſing 
will be exhauſted that way. The old roots will be ſo far 
_ Invigorated, as to bring in a very good produce for their 
haſt crops / and the ſoil will be in a very perfect and ex- 
ceflent condition, when it is broke up 2 the produce of 
another growth. 

If for any particular reaſon the farmer chuſe to continue 
the ſame crop on this piece of ground, ſtill this man 
ment is uſeful : for the old roots, being paſt their beſt ſer- 
vice, ſhould be deſtroyed, and a new plantation raiſed in 
the intervals, to be ready for ſervice, when the old are 
taken up. 

This has the fame advantages with a new piece of land 'Y 

and the parts where the old crop grew, being thus made the 

_ middle of the intervals between the new ones, are put into 
a ſtate of fallow, and recruit again. 

This is the advantage of the horſehoeing huſbandry above 
all other kinds; and by this means land is kept always in 


x tate of ſervice: Ms Tull ſays, without manure; whe- 


ther that be the caſe, I will not poſitively * 7 but with a 
very little manure it certainly is ſo. # 
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As the leaves decay, this will be a time to look to the 
fences. It is too much neglected; and the proverbial re- 
mark is in nothing more true than here, that a little timely 
care ſaves a great deal of trouble. The gaps in fences, if 


neglected, ſoon are enlarged ; and that which might be 


ſtopped with little trouble, when firſt made, becomes very 
miſchievous afterwards. This is the time to look over and 
ſee all is right; and he who will do this regularly, will 
ſave himſelf a great deal of future expen cee. 
The ſeaſon is now come alſo for plantations. of many 
kinds. The acorn muſt be planted now, for it does not 
keep good any time ; and the ſeeds of many other trees and 
ſhrubs ſucceed better at this, than at any other ſeaſon. _ 


In young woods, let the hedges be a part parti auen; 


regarded, for cattle are fond of the ſhoots of trees, an 

the ſeaſon is coming on, when other food being ſcarce, 
they will be tempted to gnaw them; and the damage is. 
almoſt irreparable. | 1 
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REAL may be yet ſown in ſeveral kinds . of 
land : and ra ang the farmer's private affairs do 
not permit him to ſow fooner. Let him manage ac- 
cordingly, and he may ſucceed very well; but careleſsnefs 
may make it very hurtful. The common choice in 
wheat ſeed falls upon the lammas kind; but this is not 
the ſort that is fit for putting into the ground now. Either 
of the lammas kinds will be in danger of blights and mil- 
dews, if ſown ſo late; the proper kind: for November is 
the perky wheat, e 
_ If the huſbandman finds he cannot get his ſtubble 
Counds in order for wheat in October, let him ping 
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384 THE HUS BANDMAN“s 
them without farther care, but continue his labours; and 
in this month put in that ſeed which is proper for the time. 
We cannot adviſe the ſowing of a clover lay ſo late as this 
with wheat; but on the other lands, with due care, there 
zs no danger. The weather muſt alſo, in ſome degree, di- 
rect the farmer; for if it be very wet, he ſhould ſow more 
ſeed in proportion, as ſome will be loſt, The lighter ſoils 
are fitter for ſowing ſo late as this, than the heavy; and 
the latter, if it be neceſſary to put in the ſeed at this time, 
ſhould be dreſſed with ſo much the more care to prepare 

for it. 3 | % 

The white clay, and the foils which approach to the 
nature of chalk, ſucceed very well at this ſeaſon of ſowing ; 
but they require ſome care of the ſeed afterwards, The 
very beſt management is to lay on a coat of a very well rot- 
ted dung, when the ſeed is in the ground; for this is + 


ſeaſon at which there is no danger of its being evaporated 


by the heat. The rains will wafh it in, and it will ſerve, 


in the mean time, as a ſhelter and defence againſt the 
cold. | 


Some of the turnep fields may be conveniently eaten off, 


and ſown with wheat this month; and this, if there were 
no other, is a reaſon for the ſowing as late as No- 

The larger cattle may be fed as well as the ſmaller, to 
clear the ground for this purpoſe; and the perky wheat 
will be the propereſt choice in this, as with other articles. 

With regard to the ſteeping and brining of wheat ſeed, the 
advantage is very certain, and very well known; but this, 
like moſt other articles of huſbandry, is practiſed too in- 
conſiderately. e & Vs ls | 
Regard ſhould be had to the condition of the ground in 
the ſoaking of the ſeed, The ingredients will give their 


virtue, whether the wheat have lain in the liquor alittle 


longer, -or a ſomewhat ſhorter time : but the ſeed will be 


ſuited better or worſe to the ground, by its greater or leſs 


degree of dampneſs. 


The drier the ſeaſon, the leſs ſoaking the wheat ſeed. 


will require; and the wetter the ground.is at the time of 
lowing, the damper the ſeed may reaſonably be allowed to 
be. If very wet ſeed be put into ground that is perfectly 
dry, it will be in danger of decaying in the very act of 
making it ſhoot. There is, on the other hand, no dan- 


ger in putting the ſeed dry into the ground when wet; bu 
0 ; | | | there ? 
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there is, on the other hand, a very great advantage in be- 
ing able to impregnate the wheat ſo ſtrongly, as that may 
be done with the virtue of the ſteeping ingredi att without 
danger of its decaying, 


The farmer is to learn, from this true Rate of the caſe | 


that although it be to his advantage to ſteep ſeed thoroughly 
in wet weather, when the ground is in ſuch a ſtate, as pro- 
perly to receive the grain in that condition, yet he muſt 
not do it ſo freely, when the ſoil and ſeaſon are dry. The 
corn on theſe occaſions muſt lie a leſs time in the brine, and 
the lime muſt be ſifted over it in large quantity. 
Oat ſtubbles may be this month ſown with wheat; pro- 
vided this has been the original intent of the farmer with 
his oat crop, and he has taken the care of dunging the 
ground, before the oats were ſown. This is a practice 
uſed in many parts of England, and it is a very good one. 


The oat does not greatly exhauſt ſuch a land; and weeds, 


which are too often the conſequence of dung, riſe amon 
the oat crops, and are deſtroyed before the ſowing of the 
wheat. Upon all conſiderations, this is found to anſwer 
very well, for the oats are ſure to be a very fine crop; and 
the dung remains in vigour in the land, The plowings 
that are neceſſary for preparing the ſtubble for wheat, ne- 
ver fail to bring it into a great heart, and the ſucceeding 
crop is a fine one. 

Plow up the land amd for the being ſowing with 
pulſe. A wheat ſtubble, with proper management, walk be 
extreamly rich for this purpoſe by March. 


Clover may alſo be ſown in the ſame month; upon k 


land' which has born wheat the preceding ſeaſon ; and oats 
will ſucceed equally well : for all theſe the ground muſt be 
very well wrought now ; and the ſucceſs then will depend 
upon the preſent management. 

The blue pea, which is cultivated to great advantage in 
many counties of England, requires alſo the ground, if it 
ſucceed a wheat crop, to be plowed now; and the hog and 
maple pea will ſucceed. Farmers know the advantage of 
change of crops ; but they do not attend to it ſufficiently. 


If they would allow the due care to the leſſer kinds, theſe 


would often yield them a. profit much more proportioned to 
the greater. The dunging the land intended for oats, 
which we juſt a mentigged, is one ſtrong inſtance ; and the 

Von. * : C c 2 giving 
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336 THE HUSBANDMAN's 
giving ſufficient. tillage to the land intended for the put | 
kinds in ſpring, is another. 

Peaſe will come upon a clover Jay with very great — 
vantage; if the proper attention be allowed to them. The 
clover ſhould be plowed in about the middle of this. month, 
and thrown in broad lands. In this manner it is to lie till 
Mach, when it ſhould be harrowed. Then half the peaſe 
ſhould be ſown under fan _ the- other half har- 

ede in. e 

Peaſe will alſo follow barley wins: wes in he: fame man- 
ner. The ſtubbles ſhould be plowed now, and laid up till 

cd. The rains, ſnow. and froſt of winger; will mel- 


The land intended for beans is now allo to be Meret 
and the beſt time ſor ſowing them upon a wheat ſtubble is in 
February, or at the utmoſt, in the firſt week in March. 

Plow up alſo the wheat ſtubbles, which are mene for 

barley the ſucceeding ſpring. 
Where peale have 1 this year upon a ſtiff foil, the 
(ground ſhould be well wrought now for its firſt prepara- 
tion ; and it will, under the ſucceeding care we ſhall direct, 
excellently receive turnep ſeed the following May. - 

Where the crops of wheat that were ſown early are now 
vigorous above the ground, it is an excellent management to 
give them encouragement to ſhoot more freely by a top 

drefling of dung. This ſhould be repeated once in fix 
weeks during the winter, and the firſt months of ſpring to 
thoſe crops which want ſo much aſſiſtance. This muſt be 
done with more care, as the crops are more grown; but it 
is an excellent method of preſerving nature in a ſtate of 
vigorous growth. Dung freſh from the ſtable may be uſed 
in winter for the purpoſe ; and there will be no harm-from 
its rankneſs. When the farmer has not had dung enough in 
ſummer to dreſs his lands for wheat, this is the more 


neceſſary; and the laying it on no — very well manner 
the purpoſe. 


The buſineſs of folding may alſo be Kill continued to 
advantage, eſpecially on gravelly grounds, which ſhew the 
lcatt eficct of the earlier dreſſings. The benefit that ariſes 
from this is evident; but the ſheep often ſuffer for want of 
care, while they are performing this acceptable ſervice. If 
they have not dry food, in w racks, they frequently fall. E 


j 


diſorders. The beſt is hay, but good ſtraw will anſwer the 
purpoſe. Only when ſheep are folded upon wheat lands, 
it ſhould be wheat firaw, not that of barley or oats, for 
fear of ſome of the corn falling out, and growing up 


among the wheat. No care in thraſhing will prevent a 


poſſibility of this; and therefore What grain is left in the 
ſtraw, ſhould be of a right kind. Hay of vetches will 
anſwer the purpoſe of this rack- feeding without damage; 
but this is beſt and richeſt of all, when it has been cut 
down for that purpoſe, at a time of the vetch being in its 
greateſt perfection, which is, when it is covered both with 
flowers and young pods : the ſeeds in theſe being ſoft and 
tender, loſe the vegetative power in curing the hay; ſo 
that if any of them ſhould fall out of the pods, as the 
ſheep move the hay in eating, they would not be in a 
condition to grow. a „ Ts 

This is a material conſideration in the rack-food of 
folded ſheep. When the farmer is put in mind of it, no- 
thing can be more familiar : but on theſe ſlight obſervations 
or neglects depends ſo much of his ſucceſs, that he cannot 
be too careful. In the preſent inſtance, a negligent conduct 
may loſe his ſheep, or fill his wheat with oats and barley ; 


whereas a moment's thought without a farthing more ex- - 


Poets preſerves the cattle in health, and keeps the crop 
clear. | | | | | TD. 
When wheat is to be ſowed at this late ſeaſon, and the 
land itſelf is not very favourable, as in gravelly or poor 
loamy ſails, proviſion ſhould be made for the aſſiſtance of 
the crop. There is a particular manure which anſwers 


this purpoſe beyond all others, in a November crop of 


wheat, that is to grow in a brittle or looſe land; this is 


cows hair. It is to be bought at no great expence; and it 


ſhould be ſcattered over the ſurface of the ground, before 
the laſt plowing, in the manner of ſeeds. This when 
plowed in will act many ways for the improvement of the 
crop. | 5 | DE 
In the firſt place, it is a very rich manure, and one that 
does not diſſolve in the earth, ſo as to part with all its vir- 
tue at orice : but every ſhower that comes on brings out a 
freſh portion of its particles, which affiſt vegetation. 
Then it acts as hair in the making of mortar, keeping 
the other parts together. A great deal of danger would 
attend wheat on ſuch a ſoil in winter, from the froſts crack- 
Go "YE "> 0 4 a ing 
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ing it, and expoſing the roots of the tender crop ; but the. 
hair holds together the particles of looſe earth, and in a 158 
* meaſure prevents that accident. Its virtue laſts till 
the very time of harveſt, affiſting the growth of the plants, 
and filling the ear. The farmer who conſiders theſe nu- 
merous and laſting advantages, will not think the price of 
this ingredient miſapplied. . 5 
If ſheep are not required for folding upon the corn lands, 
they may now be uſed to the ſame good purpoſe for the im- 
provement of paſturage. The grounds which want them 
moſt are ſuch as lie cold, though dry, and are for that rea- 
ſon ſubject to be over-run with moſs, The dung and urine 
of the ſheep will do great good in theſe paſtures, at the 
preſent ſeaſon, becauſe the ſun will not exhauſt their virtue, 
and the warmth and perſpiration of their bodies aſſiſted by 
the ſalts of their urine, will deſtroy the moſs, while the 
general enrichment of the grounds by the waſhing in of 
dung, will produce graſs in the place of that incumberance ; 
when the ſheep have done their office, by folding on the 
corn, they may be with due care brought upon the paſture 
land; and to the careful farmer they will ſerve as an ex- 
cellent aſſiſtance to both kinds of grounds, and be a profi- 
table article alſo in themſelves. DT oe 
*. "The care of the ſheep muſt not be omitted in this confide- 
ration. They muſt not be ventured upon the paſture land 
in wet weather; and it will at all times be of ſervice both 
to them and to the ground if ſome ſtraw be ſcattered 
upon the place where they are to lie: the beſt method of all 
is to fold two nights upon the ſame piece of ground, and 
feed with dry hay ; for dry gravelly paſtures which lie high, 
and open to the ſun, cow dung is at this ſeaſon an excel- 
lent manure. Theſe fields produce but a poor quantity of 
graſs, becauſe the roots of the turff are too much expoſed 
to the ſun; and the ground which is naturally barren is 
defrauded of that manure it might otherwiſe have from 
the cattle that feed upon it; becauſe they always run for 
ſhelter about the hedges, and lie under them. There their 
dung and urine fall; and there the warmth and moiſture of 
their bodies gives its aſſiſtance. „„ 
Co dung is a proper manure for this kind of ſoil, be- 
cauſe it is cool, and the ſoil itſelf hot: it will be better at 
this time of the year than any other, becauſe the cows 
muſt have ſome dry meat given them as fodder, and this, 
| | | in 
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in all inſtances, warms the dung of animals. They ſhould 
be induced to lie in the middle of the field, by giving them 
their fodder only in that part, and they will keep there the 
more readily, becauſe the ſun is rather comfortable to them, 
than diſagreeable at this ſeaſon of the year. 
By this means they will drop their dung and urine-in the 
part vvhere it is moſt wanted, and this at a time when the 
dung is richer than uſual. _ hoy oral oo toda bt 
We blame the cuſtom of earlier huſbandmen, in plant- 
ing trees in paſture grounds; but they were right in the 
practice, and it is only we who have done wrong, by not 
keeping up to their intentions. They planted theſe trees 
for the cattle to rub againſt. This and the ſhade of their 
boughs in ſummer, brought the cattle into that part of the 
ground; and they bad the advantage of their dung where 
it was moſt wanted; which we have not, becauſe we have 
| left off that cuſtom. They knew, as well as we, that 
the ſhade of large boughs hurt the graſs underneath them ; 
therefore they trimmed up thoſe trees accordingly, which 
they placed in paſture ground. They planted but few, and 
they kept them trimmed up and diſtant. - Thus the cattle 
were tempted to them without damage of the graſs ; and 
the ſeveral parts of the cloſe became of the ſame value. 
This is an excellent ſeaſon for laying on other ma- 
nures upon graſs ground, of whatſoever kind they be; and 
the great article is the making them fine. 
7 The graſs being eat off by this time, there is no loſs in 
the covering the grounds with the -manure ; and it pro- 
motes, in the moit advantageous manner, the growth of 
the expected ſhoot. JVC 
We have named, in the preceding parts of this work, 
the manures and dreſſings proper for different ſoils; and 
the farmer may chuſe among them. But in general the 
mixture of ſeveral ſorts is better than any ſingle kind 
for graſs ground. The proper ingredients are dung and 
pond mud, the rotten earth from under hay-ſtacks, and 
road dirt taken up from the ſtaling places. Theſe being 
mixed together during ſummer by frequent turning, ſhould 
now be ſ{kreened for ſervice. | This is no great trouble, and 
it takes out all accidental rubbiſh. that may be among the 
materials, and even the roots of weeds. ron nut 
The farmer's buſineſs is to keep his graſs ground elean 
and level. Every piece of oy or brick-bat robs him 7 
| Cc 3 * >. © SF SI GR 
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ſo much graſs, as would grow upon the ground it covers; 
and every lump of hard matter, which riſes above the ge. 
neral ſurface of the land, throws itſelf in the way of the 
mowers ſcythe, and prevents the cutting cloſe. Weeds de- 
ſtroy more than rubbiſh, becauſe they ſpread far, and ſhade 
a great deal of ground; and beſide, what miſchief they do 
by this, they exhauſt the ground. A little expence for 
the labour is cheap enough; will prevent all this, and the 
next crop will repay it twofold. | 

This is the time of doing it, and let no part be OY 
ys Let the farmer firſt ſend in his labourers to draw up 
by the roots ducks mallows and perennial thiſtles. Let 
theſe be thrown out of the ground; and all accidental rub- 
biſh, boughs of trees, leaves, or the like, be taken off at 
the fame time. If there be mole-hills, or other-irregulari- 
ties of the ſurface, let thoſe alſo be levelled, and then let 
the manure, ſereened fine," be e on, and be re- 
9 over the ground. 

There is more trouble in this, we allow; than in the 
common ſlovenly method; but the advantage is Roger? 
tioned 1 in an ample manner. 

The turnep crops will now come into excallent ſervice 
for feeding. We have” obſerved, that at this ſeaſon the 
common' paſturage i eaten down; and the turneps opt the 
reſource. Let the ſirmer uſe them properly. | 
| Sheep ſhould now be turned into the turnep felds 3 
there is occaſion; but this ſhould be deferred as long as it 
can be, and the greater part of the turneps reſerved un- 
touched, while the ſheep have what is nee and no 
more. 

For this reaſon they ſhould by no means be yet fed at 
large upon the field. The firſt froſts nip the leaves of the 
turneps; but vegetation is yet carried on very powerfully; 
and: what cannot go to the leaves is given to the root, w which 
at no ſeaſon enereaſes ſo faſt as during theſe early and ſome- 
What ſharp froſts. From this condition of the turneps, 
the farmer will alſo learn another leſſon, which is to put 
in his ſheep at times when they will be beſt fed, and do 
leaſt, violence to the crop. Ewes with their lambs feed 
upon the tops of the turneps, preferring the green part: 
but weathers are fondeſt of the root. Therefore let the 
ewes and lambs be turned in earlieſt in the ſeaſon, and the 
weathers into the on: Ry or the ſame PO of a field 
afterwards, | 

i That 
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That the turneps may take all the advantage of growing 
at a ſeaſon which favours it, let the other fields be kept 
ſhut up while one is eating; or if the field be large, and 
the ſheep few, let a partition of hurdles be run acroſs, to 


divide it off, and the ewes firſt turned into their portion; 


and theſe being removed into a ſecond diviſion, let the 
weathers be put into the firſt. | | 


The younger the turneps are, the more advantage they 


will receive by this reſpite from time to time, from the 


teeth of the ſheep ; and the older they are, the leſs bene- 


fit they get by remaining in the ground at this ſeaſon ; and 
indeed, when they are of very long, ſtanding, they get 
1 1 33 Ra 

Turneps may be taken up at this time of the year, when 
there is occaſion ; and kept in holes dug in the ground 
in a dry ſoil, and covered with a ridge of ſtraw, in man- 


ner of thatch. But they muſt not be kept in the large 


quantities together, as potatoes are. 


If the farmer have fattening ſheep as well as ſtore ſheep,” 


he ſhould turn the former firſt in, and the roots which they 
| have ſcooped and hollowed, as they lay in the ground, 
ſhould be picked up for the ſtore-ſheep, which being let 
into the. ſame ground, will greedily feed upon them, In 


this manner, as alſo in the former management of turn- 


ing in the ewes firſt, and the weathers afterwards, into the 


ſame piece of ground, it gets the advantage of a double 


P | Is 
If the farmer have large cattle to fatten upon turneps, let 


him take care in time, by ſowing the right kind. The 


yellow turnep is the ſort for this ſervice. The cows and oxen 
will eat it any way, either under cover, or in the ground; 
and the ſheep will freely come after them, fo that there will 
be no loſs. What the oxen leave in the ground, ſhould be 


picked up for the ſheep; and thus every part will be 


uſeful. -_ 5 


This remain of the turnep crop, as it muſt be taken out 


of the ground for the ſheep, may be given them in other 


places. Thus, if the farmer wiſhes to have the advanta 

of a fold upon barren land, he may feed with theſe tur- 
neps; and the dung and urine of the ſheep will enrich the 
ground on which they are folded, though the food be 
brought from elſewhere, F Ta 
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On land intended to be ſown with barley, . let the ſheep 
bs brought on late; that the advantage of their dung and 
urine may be ſtrong i in the ground, at the time when it is 


wanted for the ſeed; and let the ground be plowed but 


lightly, becauſe the rains will in chat caſe waſh the ma- 
nure to the roots of the new crop; but if it be buried 
too deep by a careleſs method of plowing, nothing can 


bring it up again, 1 nor can the crop ever have the advan- 
tage of it. 


There is ieder 1 root, dhe culture of which we n 
recommended, and which may be of excellent ſervice at 


| this time to the farmer, the carrot. This, though uſually 


conſidered as a garden product, anſwers as well in the 
field ; and beſide the wn ariſing from the ſalè, will an- 
ſwer the more immediate purpoſe of the huſbandman, in 
fattening his cattle : there is no root that anſwers like 
it. After October the carrot gets no good in the ground, 
therefore it ſhould be taken up this month, partly that 
the land may be no longer occupied by a crop, to which 
it can give no farther affiſtance; and partly, becauſe” the 
froſt will make it difficult afterwards to get them out 
of the « ground. | 

They > ſhould be ſorted when they are taken up; the fineſt 
wind belt looking ſhould be ſent to market, where they will 
fetch a good price; and the others kept for feeding 'of . 
oxen and cows. that are fattening. There is no food 
whatſoever that anſwers this purpoſe ſo well ; and it may 
be done by this in a third part of the uſual tine. 

Horſes will eat them alſo, and they will take the fame - 


effect. It is a jockey's trick which they chuſe to keep to 


themſelves, for the ready getting a horſe into good caſe for 
fale. 


This week dow and plant the eds of trees. The 
acorn never ſucceeds ſo well, as when ſown early in No- 
vember. This fruit, like other which have a great deal 


: of the fleſhy ſubſtance, decays when long kept. It is the 
Teafon tea-ſeeds never grow when ſent over to England; 
and the farmer ſhould know as well as the gardener, that 


theſe kind of ſeeds will not ſtrike, unleſs ſown Joon after 
wee are fully ripe and hardened. 
ow beech· maſt alſo this month, and Helinits; ; Vide for 


theſe laſt trees chuſe the Spaniſh kind. There is ſo much 
oil in theſe ſeeds, that they keep good ſome time longer than 


others 
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others of that ſize; and if choſen when they cee ffeſh 
over from thoſe warmer parts of Europe, they ſeldom fal. 
Fill up no all deficiencies in hedges, coppices, and tim: 
ber pl antations. FFC 


Plow and prepare carefully the lands which are tb be 
ſown with ſpring corn and pulſe. The hi iey ar 


thrown up in ridges, and the more they are by that means 
in all parts expoſed to the air, the better they will ferve 
for the ſupply of nouriſhment to the crop. Mf. Tull ſys, 
this breaking of the mould will anſwer alone for the en- 
riching of it; but it is proper the farmer ſhould add the 


uſual manures, Though the tillage will not do all, it does 
a great deal à and the farmer will find it leſſen the price 


* 


of manure. 3 | 1 1 
Turn out hogs now into the woods, commons, and roads 


where there arè beech trees; and according to the produce 


of the year, let them remain out a longer or ſhorter time. 
The beech produces ſome years ſuch abundance of fruit, 
that at this ſeaſon of the fall of them, hogs will take care 
of themſelves abroad better than can be done at home, and 
will be better fattened, and ſweeter than any other way: 


it is the creatures principal natural food, and we find it 


agree with them accordingly, *,, ; 4 | 
The acorn is a proper mixture with the beech-ins in 


this creatures food ; and they get one naturally with the 


trees, they beat the oaks, and get down acorns in abun- 


dance, to which they turn in the ſwine. Theſe the greedy 


creatures eat too rayenouſly,and fall into diſorders: The acorn 
is too aſtringent for their food alone, but with the beech- 
maſt it agrees well with them. - Where acorns are eaten 
unripe by the hogs, they do yet more miſchief : this is the 


cauſe of ſeveral of their diſeaſes, but the farmer is to blame 
himſelf. for it; for there is no way of the hogs getting at 


unripe acorhs, but by his giving them the. opportutifty. 
They do not fall from the tree till they are wholeſome, 
becauſe they hang till thorough ripe, and they then flip out 
of the cup: on the contrary, the farmer beats them down 
green, and gives cup and all together. 
Tue huſbandman ſhould now attend to the kind of ſheep 
he buys in: for there are ſmall differences which yet octa- 
ſion a great deal of alteration in the profit. 
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The ſheep without horns, which are fed in ſeveral of 


: our inland counties, are an excellent Kind. They fatten 


eaſily ; and there ie no kind brings a better price. They 
require more attendance than others, becauſe they are 


more vigorous and miſchievous in breaking fences than 


any; and for the ſame reaſon, they are ſubject to caſt 


their lambs; miſcarriages, ariſing from violent training, · 


pen; and otherwiſe they are extreamly profitable. 
Continue reducing the paſture grounds to order, by cut- 


Where: they are well attended, nothing of this will hap- 


ting away all irregularities, and drawing up perennial weeds 


by the roots. 4 W ay EET 55 L 
Where the molehills and anthills are but few and ſmall, 


a labouyer with a ſpade may very well perform the buſineſs; 
but when they are large, and there are more of them, the 
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HE wheat crop is the firſt that the farmer is ts 
conſider in every month; but in this there is little 
to be done about it. . 
5 e er wrong: for if from any accident he has been 
prevented from putting in his ſeed at a better time as the 


aft, or the two preceding months, which are much better, he 
will do wiſely now to defer it a month longer. He cannot 
expect much good in ſo hard a ſeaſon; and there is the great- 
eſt danger from ſevere froſts falling upon the young 
growth. Wheat ſown in January will be very nearly as 
On | forward 


Dc.) KL END A Vi. . may 
forward as what ſhould. be ſown. in December ; and there 
will be leſs, danger of its falling by froſts in. the firſt 
period of its growth. Wen ayehs on „ 
Where the wheat ſown in better time is now up, let the 


farmer, according to its appearance, and the condition of 


the land, aſſiſt and improve it by a top dreſſing of dung. 
This is better than the lighter kinds, as ſoot and pigeons 


dung, and the like, at the preſent ſeaſon; and they are, in 
the ſame manner, fitteſt in ſpring. The purpoſe is now to 


ſtrengthen the ground, and in ſome meaſure to ſhelter the 


crop: it will then be the point to enliven it for a ſudden 


ſhoot; dung, which at once warms and covers excellently, 


anſwers the preſent purpoſe; and thoſe light dreſſings, which 


are waſhed in as ſoon as laid on, do the otgher. 


_ » The farmer who has his ground ready now, though 


his prudence prevents his ſowing the wheat till next month, 


will do it vaſt ſervice by another good plowing. This is a 


ſeaſon when froſts of the ſevereſt kind may be expected, 


and ſnow with them; theſe break and mellow the ground, 
and the more the ſoil which is to feed the enſuing crop is 
expoſed to them, the more it will receive the advantage. 


The oftener it is broke and turned up with a new ſurface; 
the more is the benefit. | dow os a Lee 
Though it be a general rule, that wheat ſhould not 
be ſown in December, yet does it not exclude all poflible 
exceptions. There are lands ſo warm, that froſt takes 
little effect upon them, in comparifon of what is ſeen in 
the generality of others. Theſe will ſubject the crop to 
leſs danger than the others from a December N : there- 
fore it may be more allowable, though we can ſcarce ſay 
that this practice can be adviſable in any inſtance. If the 
farmer has ſuch ground where turneps are juſt eaten off, 
he may with leſs hazard venture in his wheat; but it is 
better tolet alone till the next in any other caſes, | 


In new ſown wheat fields, during open weather, there is 


great danger of the crop being devoured by rooks. They 
find leſs food of other kinds at this than any other ſeaſon 
and therefore they will venture hard for the new ſown 


wheat. Many remedies have been propoſed, but there is 


none like a gun. The ſhooting a few of theſe cunning 
creatures diſcourages the reſt ; and they will be content 
with worſe food, where they can eat it with more ſafety. 
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Where it happens that the ground is in order, and a ero 
of the pulſe kind wanting, the grey pea, ealled | the Born 

grey, may be ſown this month; it is hardy, and will make 

its way through the unfavourable circ ances that attend 
fuch'a plowing, 

Plow 'up-the land intended for wiring with : it wt 
anfwer vaſtly better than -if omitted to a later time ; and 
the encteaſe of the crop will many times return the advance 
upon the charge of labour: this we frequently inculcate'; | 
and the farmer ſhould carefully attend to it. In other roads 
of life, profit often riſes principally from the favings : but 
with him, if he know his buſineſs, there i is ee ſo well 
returned, as -a ſmall advance of labour. 


The land that has been covered with a turnep crop) : and 
down without peckin . the roots, will now lie in 
e ſheep: eat the turneps as they 

Rand, by fcooping every large root into a kind of baſon. 


In the mean time, their dung and urine will have greatly 
enriched the ground; and theſe hollowed roots will detain 
any wet that falls inte them, and will rot with it. Their 


whole fubſtance will, in that manner, be'transformed-into- 
a kind of manure, and by degrees mixed with the ground. 
Thus will the whole land be very thoroughly enriched; 
and when it comes *o be lightly plowed up together, will 
receive the ſeed of the ſucceeding oy with all the mew: + 
fut principles of vegetation. 

The froſts are often ſo ſevere at this time, that the 

or other cattle cannot get at the turneps intended for thets 
food. Many a farmer has found great miſchief from this 
in hard winters; but it is his own neglect of doing things 
in'ptoper time. That is the cauſe. ' He ſhould expect that 


ſtrong froſts will harden the ground at this ſeaſon, and pre- 


pare accordingly, by taking W a dune da of theſe 
and other roots in time. 


Me have obſerved, that che bernepe will keep when they 


ie dut ef the Freund and belide the method: by bury 


ing them in dry earth, where they will not grow, they may 
be kept in barns, or elſewhere, under ſhelter, at this ſeaſon, 
and the froſt will not injure them. This is à very neceſſary 
precaution; and if it has been omitied by the farmer hi- 
therto, he ſhould now, during the firſt opportunity of 
open weather, take care to do it. They muſt not be piled 


r in too * or compact heaps, for fear of heating; z nor 
0 1 


muſt 


He,; D è w' 
muſt they lie too open to the air, for their watery juice ſpon 
freezes, and they may be ſo rendered as uſeleſs, as if they 
JT TG 

This care being taken of the ground, and of the ſtand- 
ing crops, and the ſeverity of the weather probably not ad- 
mitting any thing more to be done out of doors, let the 
careful farmer get his hands to work at thraſhing and clean- 
ing his corn, pulſe, and other feed for market. They have 
had time enough now, ſince the bringing them off the 


r 
that his labourers do their buſineſs, It is in their power, 
by a careful management, to advance the price of the 
corn; or by their ſlovenly way of getting it up, to reduce 
it: nor»will any thing prevent great loſs, as well as diſ- 
credit in this work, but the eye of the maſter. | | 
No crop of corn is ſo clean, that there will not, in a large 
quantity, be ſome ſeeds of weeds ; nor is it uſual to eſcape 
altogether the common diſorders of ſmut, and the like. 
If the ſeeds of weeds, or the ſmutted grains of corn be left 
among the reft, they will reduce the price ; and no care is 
too much to get them out. 3 0 


A great requiſite to the cleaning, and indeed to the well 


thraſhing of corn, is ſufficient barn-room, a good, large, 
even and hard floor, of due extent in breadth, but chiefly 
in length, will make the thraſher's work go on more plea- 
fantly, and it will be performed in every reſpect better. 
There is more ſcope and freedom for the uſe of the flail in 
all movements and directions; and when the buſineſs of 
throwing comes, there are few of the ſeeds which debaſe 
the corn, that will fly to the end of the caſt, that a ſtrong 
man can give the wheat. Weight is the requiſite for fly- 
ing far at this caſt ; and the wheat is ſa much heavier than 
the ſeeds of any of any of theſe. weeds, that it will make 
its way to the end, leaving them at different diſtances along 
the floor... _... 5 NTT. 5 
Atter the throwing has been thus well performed, the 
perfect cleaning of the wheat by the ſieve is very eaſy: 
this ſeparates ſuch parts as are compoſed of good wheat, 
with ſome of the huſk, or other foulneſs among it; and 
theſe naturally get to the top in ſifting; and may IN be 


taken out. They are not to be thrown away like the ſeeds 
of weeds ; and the like light matters which had been ſepa- 
rated in throwing ; but are to be faved ; and when there is 


a quan 


ground, to get into perfectly good order; and let him ſee 
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398 THE HUSBANDMAN's 
a quantity of them, they are to be thraſhed, again, and by 


that means cleared, 

There are many other ways of cleaning wheat, which 
the farmer may uſe according to the various circumſtances 
of things; and among theſe the principal is by the fan. 
This is an excellent and very cleanly method. Weight is 
the great character of wheat, as we have obſerved before; 
and no Jight ſubſtance will be left among it, after the uſe 
of this inſtrument, | 

In the thraſhing of barley, for which this month is a 
very proper ſeaſon, all the neceſſary precautions for wheat 


ſhould be uſed, and even more; for there is no corn that 


is ſo difficultly got out of the ear. _ 

A ſound oak floor is a great advantage for this buſineſs; 
and there muſt be barn-room. Two thraſhers will per- 
form the buſineſs much better than one; and the farmer 
will be always in the right to allow this, for it is ſo much 


real gain to him. 


When this corn is chraſhed, it ſhould be ſifted before 
the throwing. The ſieve muſt have large holes, and all 
that is meant by this article is the ſeparating the beards and 
pieces of the ſtraw, which have been mixed with it in the 


thraſhing. 


After this it is to be thrown ok one end of a long floor 
to the other; and the ſeeds of weeds, and all other light 
matters that had been mixed among it, will by that means 
be ſeparated. 

When it is all thrown, let the corn be examined ; and 
if the ſeeds of weeds have not been perfectly ſeparated by 
this, it muſt be thrown again: this ſecond work will ſepa- 
rate what the hrit did not; and the barley will then be 
ready for the ſkreen, by which it will be finiſned for the 
e Fogg It is a good caution to riddle or ſift it again be- 
fore the ſkreening, for this 1s apt to be the fauleſ of all 


grain: the extraordinary labour of all theſe operations 


is but a ſmall addition of charge to the owner, and he will 


find a great deal ot profit, as well as credit, from the ſee- 


ing it te ken, and conſequently carrying his corn clean to 
market. | 


The fan which we have mentioned for the cleaning of 


wheat, and the ſeveral other methods, may all be applied 
to barley with advantage: but nothing frees it ſo perfectly 


from all kinds of foulneis, as the method juſt * 
The 


The cleaning of Cats may be done ſolely by the fan; 
and this, in many places, is all that is expected; no bet- 
ter method being thought of, nor cleaner oats brought te 
market, than ſuch as are prepared thus. Immediately after 
thraſhing, the oats are drawn up into a heap, and the long 
ſtraws and other groſs foulneſſes are got out; they are then 
drought to the wind, and fanned once, twice, or by ſome 
very careful perſons three times, and thus finiſhed for the 
market, | SEM PT 
The better method is this: when the oats are thraſhed, 
draw them into a heap ; get out the long ſtraws, and then 
perform the firſt approach toward cleaning them, by paſ- 
fing them through a ſieve with very large holes. 
The oats are thus freed from the longeſt ſtraws, and 
the worſt of their other foulneſs. 1 8 
Alfter this fan the whole quantity with a knee fan; and 
then riddle it through a finer ſieve than the firſt, "The purer 
oats go through, and the foul part will get to the top of the 
parcel in the ſieve: this is to be ſeparated and laid by itſelf; 
though it is not in the condition of the clean oats, it is not 
to be treated as refuſe or rubbiſh. If the oats are not thus 
made ſufficiently clean, they muſt be paſſed again through 
the ſieve; and by this laſt riddling, they are brought into a 
clean and creditable condition for the market. 5 
The cleaning of the pulſe kinds is to be performed the 
ſame way; and the farmer has his choice, according to the 
occaſion, and the uſe he deſigns to make of them to do it 
at once by the riddle and fan; or to give them the advan- 
tage of throwing. Oo Pat 
Peaſe are in a particular manner calculated for cleaning by 
throwing ; becauſe they are ſufficiently heavy to carry them- 
ſelves a great way forward, and their round ſhape makes 
them fly eaſily through the air. The foulneſs that is mixed 
among them is alſo naturally ſuch, as will moſt eaſily be ſe- 
parated in the throwing, becauſe it is broad and light. 
As ſoon as they are thraſhed, let them be drawn up into 
a heap, and the ſtraw and other large ſtuff that was among 
them ſeparated; then let them be thrown boldly upon a long 
floor, after this one ſifting, generally cleans them perfectly. 
If it does not, they ſhould be ſifted again.” | 
Where the farmer has ſown beans and peaſe together, 
which, as we have obſerved, is often a good practice, this 
makes no difficulty in the preſent article of cleaning. The 
beans and peaſe may be thrown together, and that will ſe- 
CET | parate 


. 


4% THE HUS BAN DMA N's, &c. 
parate the chaff, and other refuſe, and afterwards the two 
kinds may be ſeparated only by a ſieve, with the holes of a 
proper: ſize to let the peaſe through, and flop the leaves. 
Thus each may be put up alone for market. This care 
being taken of the crops for the ſucceeding year, and the 
produce of the laſt, let the careful farmer go over his 
grounds, and cloſe the circle of the year, by ſeeing that 
every thing remains in that good order wherein he has by 
our direction, or his own knowledge of his bufineſs, put it. 
If his fences want repair, he will now ſee it eaſily, for 
neither leaves nor weeds will hide the gap: let him take or- 
der for the due repairing of them. can Tb. 135-68 5 
Let him examine his plantations of trees. We haye di- 
reed, in the preceding volumes, in what manner he is to 
prepare for their ſecurity, by tying them up to ſtakes. . Let 
Him :ſee that theſe keep firm; for if they rock with the 
winds, the trees will rock with them, and an opening will 
be made at the bottom of the ſtem, which will let in the 

froſt, and deſtroy the roots. ASS WES . 

Let him look te his coppice wood that is new planted, or 
has been lately felled. The ſucceſsful growth depends up- 
on the young ſhoots ſecurity ; and if cattle can get in, they 
will do vaſt miſchief, by gnawing the tender buds. Th 
love them at all times, but moiſt when there is leaſt freſh 

foods of other kinds. „ 1 
Exery thing being thus put, and kept in order, let him 
devote the few days at the end of this month, which the 
church has appointed as a moſt folemn feſtival, to the in- 
tended ſervice: let him thank God for the ſucceſs of his 
laſt year; and pray for a bleſſing on the ſucceeding. Let 
his doors be open to his inferiors, that they may ſay the 
bleſſings which providence has beſtowed are not [thrown = 
away upon him: and let him, by a devout hoſpitality, ob- 
tain. the good word, and good will of thoſe who are te 
ſerve him in his next year's buſineſs, e 5 


* . 


The END of Vo I. IV. 
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4 Deſeri tion of the We aw 7 . 
Inſtrument for cultivating of Lands, 
called, Tus Srinn ng. * 


H Is ae contains two Parallel 
Beams, or Axes, ſupported by four Wheels, 
E two Rows of Shares or Hoes are 
placed ſo, that the hinder Row cuts the Ground 
between the Interſtices of the fore Row, con- 
ſequently no part of the Ground remains un- 
moved. Its great Uſe is in ſtirring the Fallows, 
after they have been twice ploughed in the com- 
2 Way, and rolled (if neceſſary) and will 
ſtir twelve Acres, or more, a day. Tis alſo 
uſeful in clearing Weeds out of Wheat and 
Bean Stubble, by raiſing up the Shares or 
Foes to any Height 3 which 2 
gfratly fe W a x Senſor.” 
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T be 8 etors of the Compleat Body of Hof. 4 
bandry, efteem it a Duty equally to the Public 


and themſelves, to inſert the as © received 
ou. the Country. 


Ordered, 


T H A T the Churchwardens and Overſeers, do 1 
with apply to Mr. Oskokxx of Gray's Inn, for the 


Compleat Body of H USB AN DRY. 


Publiſhed by the K I'N Gs Authority. 


To be bound in rough Leather, and claſped ; and that the 
ſame be chained in the Veſtry-Room, for the Public Ufe of 
the Pariſhioners, to be conſulted by them on all Occaſions, 
in that Place, and not elſewhere: And that the Name of 
the Pariſh be ſet on the Book, to prevent its being ſtolen; 
and to deliver the ſame as ſoon as he can, to Mr. WILLIAM 
MASTERMAN, of Lincoln's-Inn, London, who is deſired to 
pay for it, and ſend i it ther if poſſible before Eaſter. 

By the TI: 


8 Juxta Camelſord, 
Cornwall, March 6. 1757. 


S 7 X, 


W E deſire you to execute the above Order, and we 


wiſh our Example may be followed by * Pariſh 
in the Kingdom, who are 


Your Humble 3 1 


ohn Barnes | 
2 Seccombe, $© hurchwardens. 


Jonathan Rundell, 
Fojeph Tingcombe, I Overſeers: . 


N. 5 II publiſhing this Order, will be of Uſe, "= are, 
at Liberty to do it. | 


This Book is Printed 3 a Sold by T. OSBORNE, in 
Gray's-Inn, S. CROWDEP, and Co. on London-Bridge, 
and by All the Bookſellers in Great- Britain and Ireland. | 


Note, Ks 8 or Gentleman, defirous to make a Pre- 
ſent of this Book of Agriculture and Farming to his Pariſh, 
may, by applying to any one of the Proprietors afore · men- 


tioned, be ſupplied with it in the Manner the above Pariſh re- 
quire theirs to be Fond: | 
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— nature of, vol. 4. 47 


— the Flemiſh management of 
that which'is wet, v. 4. 125 


— Cheap and eaſy way of cal. 


cining for a manure, vol. 4- 
166 


 — beſt method of uſing that 
which is burnt, vol. 4. 169 


Clover, the moſt proper ſoils 
for, and manner of ſowing, | 


vol. 3. 31 

— freſh, the manner of feeding 
cattle on, ib. 35 

— mowing, account of, and 
its hay, ib. 40 

Clown's abel. account of, 
vol. 4. 

Cock and 4 account of their 
kinds and choice, vol. 2. 76 

Cold, in a horſe cure for, vol. 

. 420 


— a long landing cure for, 


ibid. 
— caught at graſs, cure for, 
vol. 3. 439 


account of the 


107 
— — managing and ordering in 
— grounds, method of ma- 


nuring with marle, vol. 4. 72 


Cracks about a horſe's 


Coleſeed, account of, v. 3. 156 
plant, account of, ib. 135 
choice of the ſeed, ib. 159 


proper ſoil for, ib. 160 
— manner of preparing the 


ground for, # 

—— ſowing the ſeed, ib. & ſeqs 

— ſowing in the drill way. 
. 16 

— managing the crop, ibid. 
163 

— gathering of, ib. 167 | 

—— thraſhing the plants and 
the uſes of the ſeed, ib. 169 

Cholick, in a horſe, cure. for, 
vol. 3. 429 

Convulſions in the bowels of a 
horfe cure for, vol. 3. 430 

Coppices, - manner of railing 
from ſeed, vol. 1. 270 - 

— by planting ſets, ib. 274 


their growth, ib. 277 | 
manner of felling, ib. 281 
Corn, ſmuttineſs of, vol. Fl 389 
— manner of cleaning ſmutty, 
vol. 3. 396 | 
Cow, account of, vol. 2. 40 
Cow-dung, account of, vol. i. 
146 
Fit. and oxen, diſeaſes and 
Cures of, vol. 3. 441 & jog: 
cet, 
cure for, vol. 3. 429 | 
Cramps, in a horſe, cure for, 
vol. 3. 432 | 
Cream, manner of ſetting the 
milk for, vol. 3. 254 © 
— manner of ſkimming, ibid. | 
255 | 
— management of, 3b. 257 
Crop, ſuiting of it to the ſoil, 


to prevent the effects of 


drought, vol. 3. 349 
N methods of changing. 
vol. 2. 155 


= the different appearance] of, 


vol. 2. 259 


Crops 


INDEX 


Crop: and cattle, to what ac- 
cidents liable, vol. 3. 340 
Crowfoot, account of water 

ſort, vol. 3. 494 


Currant, account of the black 


kind, vol, 4. 238 
Cyder, account of, vol. lg. + 
— account of the common 
way of making, vol. 3. 333 


— better method for making, 
#6. 334 /eq- 


cyperus baſtard, account of, 


vol. 4. 226 

Cyprus graſs, account of, vol. 
4. 228 

Cypreſs tree, account of, v. I, 


398 


AIRY, veſſel of vol. 3 


252 
Decay OA ina korſe cured, 
vol. 3. 439 
Decoys, account of, and the 
manner of keeping wild wa- 
ter fowl, vol. 2. 95 


Devil's bit, account of, vol. 54 


217 

Ditches, account of, ah their 
uſe in fencing, vol: 1. 211 

Draining, in general, account 
of, vol. 1. 14 

— of boggy lands, 15. 215 

ol fenny lands, 7b. 218 

— of flat lands near great ri- 

vers, ib. 222 


1 _— land, account of, 


vol. 4. | 
Drill, ſee x, Ll and turnip 


Drill boxes, account of, vol. 2. 


261 
* harrow, account of, v. 2. 


224 

Drill huſbandry, the W 
it receives from the hoe- 
plough, vol. 2. 243 | 

Drilling, account of, v. 2. 263 

Dropſy, in ſheep, cure for, vol. 
. 


| Drop-wort, account of, vol. 4 | 


254 


3. 493 | 
Drought, account of its nature 


and effects, vol. 3. 346 


Drought, to prevent the effects 


of, by ſuiting the crop to the 
foil, vol. 3. 349 
— effects of on trees, and 


how to defend them from i it, 


8 
tte figns and notices of, 


to be obſerved by the farmer, 


vol. 3. 356 
Ducks, account of, 15 4. 94 


n ſee kai 7 


8 5 
* — — 


vol. 1. 153 | 

manner of Wen on the 
ground, vol. 4. 67 

—— application of, v. 4. 174 

a conſtruction of, vol. 
4. 03 

aſſiſing the fermenta · 

tion of, ib. 66 


Dyers weed, or weld, account 


of, and its enen from 
woad, vol. * 126 


E 


ARS fore) 3 in bee cure 
for, vol. 3. 409 


Earth, mellow, account of, 


vol. 1. 47 
— the ſeveral methods of di- 
aeg the particles of, v. 2. 
160 
— various mixtures of the na- 
tural ſort, vol. 4. 41 
Earths, hurtful to vegetation, 
vol. 4. 60 | 
Elm, account of its Kinds ſoil 


and fituation, vol. 1. 311 


 — Propagation of, 


— uſes of in "plantations, 316 
— its value in timber, 320 
D 4 4 8 Elm 


5 account of water, vol. - 
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Elm loppings, uſe of as, a fod- 
"der, vol. 4. 103 


of the woollen trade in, traced 


down to H. VIII. vol. 3. 296 


eg. 


— furpriſing cheapneſs of 


meat, anno 1533, ib. 302 
Evaporation in ſummer, experi- 
ments by Dr. Hale about, 
vol. 2. 357 2 a 
Evil, (ſleeping) in a horſe, cure 
for, vol. 3. 420 


Excrement, human, accountof, . 


ie 

— the method of uſing 
that which is human as a ma- 
nure for flax, vol. 4. 121 


m—— new uſe of the human 


vol. 4. 272 


| Experiments i in vegetation, re- 


ſult of, vol. 2. 152 
Bye (running) of a horſe, « cure 
for, vol. 3. 431 
— cure for film growing on, 
ibid. 
D of ſheep, cure for diſorders 
in, vol, 3. 463 
— (ore) in poultry, cure for, 
vol. 3. , 1 | 
| x 
Arcy, ” a horſe, cure for, 
vol. 3 * 
Farm, Rn rol ſtocking, vol. 
1 
Feet of cow or ox, hurts in, 
cured, vol. 3. 450 
Fences, ſeveral kinds of, vol. 
| I. 209 
Nn. uſe of the crab, fal- 
3 bramble, and alder, for, 
vol. 1. 25 
| Fever in *. cure for, vol. 3. 
456 


— in hogs, cure for, ib. 464 
Fields, care of in the manage- ' 


ment of ſhelter, ib. 347 
Fir-tree, account of, vol. 1. 388 


Fiſh, account of, v. 2; 104 /eq« 


— manner of feeding 
England, account of the origin 


eſerv- 
ing and taking out 2 ponds, 
vol. 2. 114 


— ponds, advantages of, * 
1% 

— manner of making of, 106 

— ſtocking of with fiſh, 110 

Flax, value of, vol. 3. 115 

— ſeveral kinds of, and choice 
of the ſeed, ib. 117 


— proper land for, and pre- 


paring it, ib. & ſeq. \. 


E ſowing of, 1b. 118 


— pulling of, ib. 120 

— working of, ib. 123 

— further account of, v. 4.119 
— method of uſing human ex- 


erement as a manure for, ib. 
I21 


other manures 5 for, v. 4. 122 


— the time of pulling, ib. 129 
— -preparation of the land for 
ſeed of, ib. 132 | 
Flies, account of damages, and 
how remedied, vol. 3. 479 


Flux in poultry, cure for, v. 3. 


4p 

Foals, weaning of, vol. 2. 14 

Foddering of cattle, manner 

of, vol. 4. 178 

Foot worm in ſheep, e cure for, 
vol. 3.:462 

F 1 in ahorſe, cure for, 
z | : 

Four coultered plough, account 
of, vol. 2. 193 

Froſts, damages done by late, 
vol. 3. 378 

F ons: s. earth, . of, vol. 


72 
Ra hedge, account of, ib. 246 
Furze, uſe of as a des, vol, 
| 4 182 8 


(G Arget in cows or oxen, 


cure far, vol. 3. 453 
Gargil in Cows Or oxen cure 
for, ib. 451 


.Gargle, | 


2-* 


Gurgle in a horle cure * 


vol, 3. 421 


Geeſe, their kinds and the pro- 
_ fits of keeping, vol. 2. go 
— breeding and feeding of, 92 


Glangers, account of, v. 3. 406 


— niſtaken notions about, 


ib. 407 
— 1 gtaation and _ 
of, ib. 408 
——— further cauſes of, ib. 411 1 
method of eure for, ib. 413 
— — liquors to be injected for 
a cure of, ib. 1 
Goats, account of, vol. 2. 67 
Granary, account of a ventila- 
ting one, with a figure of, 
- vol. 3. 398 
m—— reaſons for its opera- 
tion and effects, ib. 401 
— difference between 


ſound and damaged wheat, 


and different treatment in or- 
der to their nee in, 
ib. 402 


Graſhoppers, account of, da- 


mages, and how remedied, 
_ vol. 3. 477 
Graſs, account of ſome pecu- 
liar kinds, vol. 4. 226%. 
Graſs (long) account of, vol. 3. 
6 


count of, vol.-3. 4 


— that lie low, account of, ib. 6 
— accidents to which graſs 


grounds are liable, ib. 7 


— improved by manures, yol. 


3.15 
— winter uſe of, vol. 3. 26 


— mee, en N of, 5. : 


— Ane on, vol. 4. 300 
Graſſes, nataral, account of, 
vol. 3. 3 


— artificial, in general, — 


count of, vol. 3. 30 
—_— uſes 15 wel E me 


— its uſe «5g vol. 2 
118 


Ground exhauſted, manage 
ment of, vol. 4. 93 _ 
— management of after plow- 
ing, ib. *. 8 
— method of clearing for ; 

' plowing, ib. 2809 


Grub, account of, damages, 


and how remedied, vol. 3. 
„ 


| Her necokntel, wo 4 


Harrowing, account of, vol. 2. 
219 


further account of, vol 
4+ 277 | 

Harrows, various kinds of, vol. 
1 


Hay making, account of, vol. 


3. 24 
Hazel, account of, vol. 1. 376 
Heat conſidered in itſelf, and 
its effects on the ſtock and 
crop, vol. 3. 341 


— inward, in a horſe, cure for, 


vol. 3. 428 


| Heathy land for corn, the man- 


ner of preparing, vol. 2. 


5 
3 9 3 management of, 
- Grals grounds that ne high, ac- 


* account of making, 


vol. 1. 232 


— manner of keeping in * 


der, ib. 237 


— manner of plathing, ib. 


23 | 
3 account of the ſloe or 
black thorn, vol. 1. 244 


- —— account of the furze, vol. | 


1. 246 8 | 
holly, account of, >. 248 
— alder, account of the, 


Hedges, account of, ib. 230 I 
—_ | 


f 


5 1% bin 


Hedges, profits may be made 

dbx, vol. 1. 243 

Heels, ſore, in a horſe, cure 
for, vol. 3. 438 

— ſwelled, of a horſe, cure 
fof, ib. 431 


Hemlock, account of, ib. 407 | 


Hemp, account of, ib. 12 5 
— proper land for, ib. 127 


— manner of preparing land 


for, ib. 128 
— ſowing of, ib. 130 


— manner of ordering in its 


growth, ib. 131 - 

Palling of, it, 133 
— 3 of, ib. 134 
— watering of, ib. & ſeq. 
— —— breaking of, ib, 135 

fling of, ib. 136 | 
— managing the hurds, ib. 138 
Hen and cock, account of their 


. kinds and ckoice, vol. 2. 76 


Henbane, account of, v. 3. 490 


Hides and leather, account of, | 


| vol, 3+ 311 


Hives, account of, and the ——— manner of making up. 


manner of placing, v. 2. 119 


Hiving bees, account of, ibid. 
n 


FHparhound account of che wa- 


ter of, vol. 4. 216 

Hoe plough, advantages the 
drill huſbandry receives from, 
vol. 2. 2433 

account of, ib. 268 
Hoeing, the benefits. of deep, 


ib. 256 


* 


Hogs, account of their advan- 


tages and evils of, ib. 60 

ſeveral breeds or kinds of, 
61 

— feeding of, 63 


— diſeaſes of, and ou cures, | 


vol. 3. 465 & 

3 account of, v. 1. 147 

Holly hedge, account of, 444 
248 

Honey and wax, manner of 
taking, vol. 2. 126 


Honey, an account of herks 5 
giving it a flavour, 174. 266 

| opp ee trefoil. . 

Hop ground, Proper: land for, 

| vol. 3. 87 

- manner of placing the 
| hills, ih. faqs ch 

— — manner . dreſing and 
managing, vol. 4. 92; 

— NS. of after 
the hops are gathered, ib. 107 

—— manner of dreſſing an 
old one, ib. 109 

—— manner of reſtoring a 
decayed one, ib. 110 


— manner of, watering, 


ib. 112 


— letter I. on the choice 


of ground and manner of 
, Planting, #b. 113 | 
I. onthe planting and 
managing of Hogs the firſt 
year, ib. 114 | 
III. on the pickiog 
them, 15. ſeg. 


vol. 4. 102 
— particular advantages 
of this method of planting. 
ib. 104 
Hops, account of, vol 3. 
— ſeveral kinds of, ib. eg. 
— manner of planting, ib. 89 
— manner of polling, vol. 3• 
gz & ſeg. | 
— manner of inſpeRting. the 
polling of, ib. 95 
— manner of tying, ib. e. 
— Clearing the ground and 
raiſing the hills for, ib. 97 
_ n the hop plant, ib. 


— manner of gathering, ib. 99 


manner of drying, 76. 101 


— Flemiſh manner of drying, 
ib. 102 | 


— manner of drying in a malt 


kiln, fitted to the purpoſe, 
vol. 3+ 104 ſeq. 
Hops, 


INDEX 


Hops, manner of bagging, ib, 


— Iriſh method of raifing on 


bo vg vol. 4. 99 


Here account of, vol. 1. 

8 | 

Harte, method of purging, vol. 
3. 417 


— managing with his phylick, 


ib. 418 


— aſtringent drink for, ib. 419 


— care of in taking him up from 
his graſs, ih. 419 

| Horſe cheſnut-tree, account of, 

vol. 1. 359 


Horſe dung, account of, b.1 38 


— 3 ib. 141 
— made into compoſt, 142 


—— virtue and r of, ib. 


148 

Horlehoeing, account of, vol. 

„ 
— of turnips, direQions 

for, ib. 274 

* in general, account of, 
is. 4 

— choice and management of 
for the farm, ib. 6 

— breeding, account of, ib. 10 


— manner of breaking for fer- 


vice, #6, 15 


— number and working of, q 


ibid. 17 


— turning to graſs and taking 


up to the ſtable, 16. 19 
— diſeaſes and cures, v. 3. 406 
Horſetail, account of water, 
vol. 4. 250 


Houſe lambs, manner of breed- 


ing up, vol. 2. 58 
Huſbandman's Kalendar, for 


the twelve months of he 


year, vol. 4. 310 & ſeq. 
Huſbandry, improvements in, 
and the manner of under- 


„taking them, vol. 2. 12 
— reaſons deduced for the 
— + of, with regard to the 


nouriſhment of plants, ib. 150 


— inſtruments of, and thels 


_ uſes, ib. 182 
— the drill and horſehoeing 
ſort, nature of, ib. 252 
— great advantages of the 


drill and horſchoring ſorts 


ib. 291 


— account ofthe old, ib, 307 
—— account of ths mom ibid, 


310 Nie 
J. 


J Aundice in ſheep, « cure wt 


vol. 3. 458 
in hogs, eure for, ib, 466 


Impoſthumes or boils in in hogs, 


cure for, ib. 468 
Incloſure in general, account 
of, vol. 1. 200 


—— great advantage of, ibid. 


201 


— particular benefits of, and ; 


the Ons, againſt to 
ib, 204 


- InſeRs, 3.9 of, and FIR 


mages done by, vol. 3. 473 
Intervals (broad) in tillage, im- 
mediate benefit of, v. 2. 226 


Juniper, account of, v. 1. 393 


K, 


Alendar for the huſband-” 
man, throughout the 12 


months of the year, vol. 4. 


310 & eg. 


Kidney vetch, \account ws ibid. | 


OM : 


Adies 5 to * 3 1 
for food of cattle, vol. 4. 


188 
——— deſcription of, FY 180 


— manner of ſaving the ſeed 


of the herb, ib. 190 


— method of ſowing the ſeed 


of. ib. 191 
management of the paſture 
of the plant for the firſt year, 


ib. 194 
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Ladies mantle, care and ma- 
nagement in e e 
ib. 196 


1 . mannerof breeding up 
the houſe ones, vol. 2. 58 
- eee the ſpring ones, 


vol. 4. 309 


and, account of laying in 


_ ridges, vol. z. 20 

. — Wet, on nl account. of, 
zb. 207 

— wet, that lies level, ib, 209 

— manner of preparing for 
corn, 

graſſes, ib. 171 


L manner of preparing for 
corn after common graſs X 


-"TF>- - 
— manner py keeping in heart 
by tillage, 176 
— manner of bringing that 
- which is waſte into ny 


by potatoes, vol. 4. 
— manner of burning * turfs 


MES 


on that which is wet and 


- waſte, ib. 116- 


— liable to be overflowed by 
rivers, manner of en, 


ib. 141 


— . to be uſed 3 in the ma- 


nagement of, th, 171 
Lands, 


. vol. 2. 306 


— overflowing of, vol. 4. 58 i 
Se management of according to 


the ſituation, ib. 96 

Loeather and hides, account of, 
vol. 2. 311 

Leaves of plants, their i impor- 
tance and uſe, vol. 2. 139 

Lentils, account of, ib. 415 

— proper ſoil for, and man- 
ner of ſowing, ib. 416 

— management ani 
417 


| Lethargy in hogs, cure for, 


vol. 3. 467 
Lime, account of its materials 


after the artificial 


yo mana 


the alteration! time 
males in the value of moſt, . 


uſe of, 


and m_ of making, vol | 
1. 163 | 
— manner of uſing it as a ma- | 
nure, 166 | 
— further particulars bout; 
from a Rn, 1 oY 


— account of, vol. 4. 288 


Lime tree, account of,” vol. 


351. 


Lime water, uſe of as a ma- 


nure, vol. 4. 199 

Liming, improperly feding 
"Hens damages of, 
4. 2 

Mare account of, vol. 3. 
171 


4 — proper ſoil for, 15. 172 | 


— manner of planting, 15. 175 
ment of whe! in the 


ground, 1b. 78 


age, — manner of raking vp for 


ſale, 1b. 1 80 


— letter, giving 


* particular - 
account of, 3; 


181 


Liver, in a cow or ox, cure for 


. the obſtruction of, v. 3. 444 


: Liverwarts, account of the cruſ | 


taceous, vol. 4. 224 5 
Loam, uſes of, vol. 1. 62 
— its uſe as a manure, ib. 110 
Locuſt, account of damages, 
and how remedied, v. 3. 477 
Looſeneſſes in general in cows 

and oxen, vol. 3, 442 
— - "ng looſeneſs, cure for, 

ibi 


— for a leokimels with ſharp 


ſtools, ib, 443 © 


— for a looſeneſs with bloody 
ſtools, ibid. ] 


L for looſeneſs with great heat. 


of body, ib. 4444 
Louſewort, account of, vol. 3. 


Lace. its foil and manner 
of ſowing, ib. 138 

— moſt proper ſoils for, ib. 
51 

5 Lucerne, 


INDEX OS 


Lucerne, ſowing of, and ma- 


nagement in the ground, ib. | 


i value of. and manner of 
_— ib.55 | 
rench management of, 
_ vol. 4, 258 
Lungs of cows or oxen, cure 
for, vol. 3. 448 


cured, vol. 3 458 | 


Achine,. for wheeling 
ſacks in granaries, vol. 
2. 387 
Madder, account of, v. 3. 212 
— proper foil for, ib. 213 
—— management of the ground 
for, ib. 214 - hs 
— management of t crop 
the firſt 7 EY ib, 215 


— management of the crop 


the ſecond ſeaſon, ib. 218 

—— planting a ſecond crop of, 
ib. 219 

— 1 roots for ſale, 
ib. 220 

Malanders, in a horſe, account 
'of, vol. 3. 426 

Malt, a an account of; 
vol. 3. 314 

— drying, account of, ib. 316 

fuel to be uſed in drying, 

We 318 


— right ien of, and 


additions to, 76. 319 


— method of making, vol. 4. 
303 


— liquor, account of, vol. 3. 


3th. 
manner of brewing 
non eee vol. 4. 
161 | 
Malts and waters, account of 
the kinds of, vol. 3. wor” 
Manure and tillage, joint ad- 
vantages of, vol. 2. 165 
. in general, vol. 1, 83 


of ſheep, diſorders in, 


Manures, artificial, vol. 2. 163 
Jes. 


—— foil, account of =o 


new ones, of 4. 48 2 
— cccount of fingular on 

; 1 68 25 gf * 
effects of on different 
ſoils, 72 


Manuring clay grounds with 


marle, 73 


Maple, account of, vol. 1. 10 


Marjoram, account ofthe w 

vol. 4. 223 
Marle, nature of, vol. 1. 1 
— ſeveral kinds of pure or un- 


mixed, 86 
— — im re or 
mixed, 88 * 
— Certain kinds found in par- 


ticular countries, 89 
— methods for finding, 92 
— ſniting it to the land, 95 
— manner of ufing, 99 
2 . about the nature ef, | 


103 

Marled lands, vaſt fertility of, 
vol. 1. 1 

Marſh land, manner of drain- 
ing, vol. 4. 137 ; 

Marſhes, ordering of ſalt, vol. 
1. 224 

Meadow Leak account of the 
tall, vol. 4. 233 

1 in hogs, cure for, vol. 

: 467 

Medick, k. account of the yellow, 
vol. 4. 

Melilot, — of, ib. 246 

— hop trefoil, account of, 

248 x | 

Mercury, dogs, account of, 


vol. 3. 493 
Mice, damages done by, and 
how remedied, ib. 480 
Milch cow, manner of clog; 


243 
Mildew, account of its nature, 
380 


— real cauſe of, 382 


Mildew, 


1 N D E X. 


; Mildew; accidents which. bring 

it on, vol. 3. 334 
prevention of, 386 
—— remedies of, 387 


Milk, and its natural eis 


3 account of, 238 
e nature of, 240 

— = 8 kinds of, 241 

— of cows, and its — 
differences, 242 

= quantity of, yielded by ack 
cow, 244 

— manner of ordering i in the 
dairy, 251 

—— veſſels of the dairy, 252 

— manner of ſetting for cream, 
2 

— * of taking off its ill 

taſte, 271 


Milking, times 0 of, vol. 3. 246 


— manner of, 248 
Milt of hogs, cure for ſwelling 
in, 468 


Mole-hills and am * ac- 


Count of, vol. 


Moles, damages 25g and how 


remedied, ib. 482 
M oſſy ground, management of, 
vol. 4. 78 | 


— Other crops proper for a re- 


covered one, 83 

w= that with a clay bottom, ac- 
count of, ib. 

* for natural . 


— management of the worſt 


kind after draining, 92 
— ſoil, as a manure, uſe of, ib. z 
Motherwort, account of, vol: 
57. 
Mould, che nature of black, 
ib. 45 
— effect of winter upon the ve- 
getable ſort of, 56 
Mountain graſs, account of the 
narrow leaved, vol. 4. 234 
Mouſe tail graſs, account of, 
ib. 231 


Moth of a horſe, diſorders 1 
cured, vol; 3, 436 
Mowing, account of, * 21 
_ its uſe as 1 manire, ry 
„ 108 © 
— of the mouths of great 1. 
vers, conſidered as a manure, 
vol. 4. 1565 | $ 
Mule, account of oil, 2. 26 
Murrain, in cows and oxenz 
cure for, vol. 3. 454 


in hogs, cure for, ib. 466 


Muſhroom, account of the thick 
u kind, vol. * 85 


N OS (deadly) ac- 


count of, vol. 3. 492 
Noſe of a horſe, bleeding at, 
cured, ib. 436 
Noftrils of a horſe, ſoreneſs 
in, cured, 5. 435 
Nurſery, manner of railing aſh 
in, vol. 1. 326 


| o. ; x 
Of account. of, vol. 1. 


297. 
— raifing by tranſplantation, 
297 


— manner of raiſing from the 5 


acorn, 300 


L uſes of, 302 


— growth, account of, 305 

— felling, manner of, 307 

— ſeaſoning and judging c of the 
timber, 308 

— manner of judging as it 
ſtands, 310 

Oak-bud, account of; vol. 4. 

- 90 

of ATT account of the knot · 5 
ty rooted kind, ib. 233 

Oat-ftraw, as fodder, uſe of, 
ib, 181 

Oats, account of, vol. 2. 369 

— ſoils proper von ib. 371 


Oats; 


. 
5 


I' N D E x. 


| Oats, caleulation of the profits 

of, vol. 2. 74. | 

— manner of keeping, ib. 379 

Ochre, account of, vol. 1. 75 

Orchard, account of 2 1 — a 
ſpot for, vol. 3. 327 


—— diſpoſing of, ib ib. 329 


— making the plantation 


for, ib, 331 
Over · wearineſt in a horſe, cure 
for, vol. 3. 427 3 
Ox, account of, vol. 2. 32 
Oxen and cows, diſeaſes and 
cures of, vol. 3. 441 & ſeg. 


Ozier, account of. vol. 1; 384 


| Lo 
Alate of cows or oxen, 


falling of, cured, vol. 3. 


' 450 


Panting evil in cow or ox, cure 


for, ib. 451 
Paſture converted into arable 
land, benefit of, and of con- 


tinued plowing, vol. 2. 217 


— grounds, clearing from 


ſtumps and buſhes, vol. 3. 11 


— moſly, improved by burn- 
ing, ib. 14 

Paſture 
2 method for draining, 
2 LL 2 


Patney ky, account of, vol. 


2. 2 


Pea and bean ſtraw, uſe of as 


a fodder, vol. 4. 184 
Peacock, account of, vol. 2. 98 
Pea crop, ſigns of a healthſul 
one, vol. 4. 294 

Pea field, weeding of, vol. 2. 


397 . 
Pear tree, account of, v. I. 374 


Peaſe, account of, vol. 2, 388 
—— ſpecies of, 389 

—— garden ſort, 390 

—— principal kinds deſcribed, 
ib. ſeg. 

— Culture of the garden ſort, 
391 


ground, when over- 


Feaſe, field ſort, account of, 
vol. 2. 391 


— proper ſoils for the three 
kinds of field peaſe, 392 


—— ſowing of, 393 
| —— reaping of, 400 
—— the beſt time for cu 


the field ſort, vol. 4. * 
— account of recovering a 


© decaying crop of. ib. 290 


Peat, account of, vol. 1. 77 


- Pheaſant, account of, v. 2. 100 


Pigeons, account of, v. 3. 100 

Pigeons dung, account of, vol. 
* £3 

Pine-tree, account of, 3b, 392 

Pip in poultry, cure for, vol. 
3. 470 


Planting, improvements made 


by, vol. 1. 266 
Plants and trees, parts of as a 
manure, ib. 130 


Plants, account of their parts 


and their nouriſhment, vol. 


2. 134 ft 

— their . kinds and 
forms, 134 

— how their roots imbibe 
nouriſhment, 138 

—— importance and uſe of the 
leaves of, 139 


— account of their noglh- | 


ment, 143 


—— reaſons for ſuppoſing the 


nouriſhment of all plants the 

ſame, 146 
— other objections anſwer d, 

e | 
other objections to the 
nouriſhment of all being the 
ſame, anſwered, 149 
reaſons deduced from the 
practice of huſbandry, 150 


— diſtributien of their nou- 


riſhment in the earth, 158 

the effect of ſoils on their 
growth, 250 | 
——— abſolutely poiſonous, ac- 
connt of, vol. 3. 490 & ſeq. 
Plants, 


5 


1 Wt o E T 


# 


Plants, not abſolutely poiſon- Potatoes, manner or bring 151 


* ons, but very hurtful, ibid, 
495 U 


4 & ſeg. _7 
3 riſhed, 
how nouriſhe 1 


— hitherto unregard 

of, ib. 188 
ys hurtful, ; which * be 

eftroyed, 1b. 251. e 

Plaſhing a hedge, manner of, 
Vol. 1. 239 

Plough, ; form of the ancient 
one, vol. 2. 183 
| = ſeveral kinds in common uſe 
in England, account of, 185 
i uſes of the common ſorts, 


and their proper make, 188 


_ improvements of the com- 
mon, 189 
= account of the wheel one, 


I 
«tits coultered, account of, 
193 


— management of in working, 2 365 
Saen account of, ib. 


— four coultered, the advan - 
| tage of tillage by, 211 


_ Plowing, account of, v. 2. 182 


L croſswiſe on hilly grounds 
advantage of, ib. 203 ; 


— general benefits of, ib. 215 
. Poles of hops, proviſion for, 


vol. 4. 101 
Pollards or trees for ſhrowding, 
account of, vol. 1. 284 


k Ponds, when dry, how to ob- 
tain Jopplics of water, vol. 


373 
=, account of the ſoil and 
fituation of the white, vol. 


1. 342 


2 =" propagation and uſes of, 


Wc account of the black, 246 | 


Potatoes, account of, v. 3. 73 
— foil: for and manner 7” 


— manner of preſerving, 


ib. 75 


C 
. * ? 


waſte land - into tillige | by, 


© OEM Sung, account 


— à wer s in =_ = 

cures, vol. 3. 7 

— in hogs, 8 ib, þ.46 

* in ſheep, cure for, ib. 
56 | 


—=— in. horſe, 466 of 


Care, with two receipts for, 
15. 417 
with 


—— how to manage 
his phyſick, ib. & ff. 

— in . cure er. ib, 

" > in 


\ Uick.beam or n 


Geke for a white thork 
hedge, account of raifing, 
231 


—ſeaſons for planting and 


ee of, ib. 235 


R. 


Abbit, account of in ge- 
neral, vol. 2. 69 


— account of the wild, 70 


account of the tame, 71. 


profitable method of 


keeping tame, 74 


Rags, account of, vol, 1. 161 


Rains, account of, V. 3. 359 


| obſerved by the farmer, ib, 
359 


9 graſs, account ch CE 3. 
Reaſoning (philoſoph 


ial) in 


agriculture, uncertainty of, 


: vol. 4. 71 


Red 


. vol. Poultry ft 11 
. 78 
vol. | 


| _ account of: vol, 1: 


— 


— figns and notices of to be 


INDEX 


2 oy 230 
account 


Ni 7 EXE land i in, vol. 
„ 205. 
Roady, 8 of puaklng good | 


Ones, vol. 2. 3 


— 1 W 5 vol. CI 


1 ale of, v. > og 1 12 
Rollers, ſeveral kinds of, vol. 


2 Us of, vol. 2. 
2 
* at advantages of, 16. 230 


Further, account of, vol. 4+ 


148 eochineal, account of, vol. | 


bs ack. az may be adyan- 
a in fields, 


— a 5 Weir extent, vol. 
Rot dg a6 account of, vol, F 


ieee 

Aon ſheep, cure for, 5. 46 
,oughneſs. of the cost, 123 
*ſwelling of the heels i in "A 
horſe, the cure for, ib. 422 


Noup, in poultry, cure for, 16. 


470 
Running in the noſe of cows or 
© © oxen, cure for, ib. 445 


Ruſh, . account of the club- : 


headed ſort, - vol. 4. 35 
Rye, Weoggt of, vol. 2. 3 7 


> FO * 8 


A Addle De, ſor the at : 


bandmany account of, vol. 
3 


Haff flower, or — ac · 


count of, vol. 3 „ 


daffron, account Wal. 16. 186 


* 


grep ſoil for, vol. 3. 
W preparing th ground | for, 
— choice of roots for 


vol. 3. 18 
— manner of planing, : ib. 1 


— managing while in 

OE 9h: 
— picking, out of 2, OW 
ib. 195 

2 the latter ga 2 
201 

paring of, 5. 20 
3 ding, ibid. 
— management of the field 


— gathering of, ib 

— manner of drying, ib. 1 

— Ds > particulatities i in pre- 
i Os ofa field c. M 306. 
"_ two tcceniing years, ib. 


207 
— - breaking up ground. of, 
; ib. 208 
Saintfoin, raiſing of by the arill 
and horſehoeing huſbandry, 
vol. 2. 288 


— f of planting, 15. 


290 
2 foil for and its growth, 
vol. 3. 43 


—— ſowing of, and manage- - 


ment while on the ground, 
10. 43 


— mowing « of, and the uſes 


of its hay, 16. 46 _ 
Sallow, account of, vol. Xs 386 | 
Salt, its uſe as a manure, vol. 

1. 128 | 
'Sand, _ of, vol. 1. 68 


— its ne vol. 1. 


112 

Seab 2 þ horps: core for, vol. 
3 

2 150 graſs, acco account of, * 


ow 3 cab of, ib. 244 
Ee —_— 


* 
nr ag TI ̃ ͤͤ . * 
* 


* 


_ 


/ 
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S — their uſe 
28 a manure, vol 1. 129 
Sea. weeds, theit oſe as a ma- 

nure, vol. 1. 17 
Sed. wrack, in Scotland, : ufe of; 
| vol. 4. Foy, 10 bo 
I _— 


— its dann o over er dung, : 


110, 
el. bi dr. vol. 2. 245 
— :.the depth, at. which to be 
wn, vol. 2. 2 244 

| = padde method: of Ad- 
ing the proper dept for, ib 
2 

— r do de Won th the 

Y 1-1" and drill haſbandry 


E * in-reſpe et of & may 

in tern ; places, #id. 
241 ; 

Service tree, account, of, vol. 


COD 


3- 
2 account of, FRY the ſe- 


veral breeds in this . 
- vol. 2. 49 

E Choice of, 15. + 

— wer- 5 * N 

— ſhearing 

2 difeates of t cheir cures, 
vol. 3..450. 


 Sheep's ad, account of, vol. 


1. 47 
Shelter,, the management of in 
15 care of che Felds, vol. 3. 


| Licknel at che Roinach of a 
horſe, cure for, vol. 3. 433 
— at the ſtomach of hogs, 
cure for, ib. 467 
Skin, in hogs, cure for foulneſs 
i of, 76. 468 
— ſcurfy, 155 a horſe, cure for, 
&' 1 428 
of cow or ox, ſoulneſſes i in, 
$yred, id. 449 


13. 


! Fa AX. 
Kleeping evil in o wake; * 
for, vol. 3. 4200 40 
Sloe, d thorn had ge, fe. 
count of, vol. 1. 2 1 
Slugs, account öf damag and 
how remedied, vol. 476 
Smuttineſfs of corn, account of, 
vol. 3. 389 8 
Lad real caufe Tz 15. 391 
* of corn, how tv pre- 
vent by 4 dur care of the 
land, vol. 3. 392 
. everit by the con- 


2 dwing, 1b. 3 

to 1 x the . a 
Stat, B. 398 

+ Sun corn, mannęr C of clean- 
log; ib. 3 

'$now, cnt of, vol. þ. 

Soil, an general. what, vo 89 
1. Jeq. 

— diſcovered by crofin and 
ſurface, 5. 3 

— >, its common' piiice, 


— We growth of treds, 1b. 6 
1 Wogen account of, | 
— gr ey, in 


= * 
— red clayey fer tillage 
— 17 1 clayey for "Fatarae 
44 is 1 
— red ET for trees, ib. 15 


L yellow clayey for tillage, 


ib. 19 


. . polo clayey for Paſturage, 


. e clayer for trees, : 


— White ee ib. 275 
— black clayey, ib. 28 
— loamy, 16. 31 


iS 


07 


— ſandy, ib. 35 


— gravelly and Any, . LY 
— chalky, ib. 43 
— effect of on the growth of, 


Plants, vol. 2. 250 _ 
Sail, 


INV D E x 


Son, che effect of waters on va- 
rious forts of, vol. 4. 43 

— aceount of new manures for 
a ſandy one, ib. 48 


— management of 2 heathy 


— Fae s of laying vp in ridges, 


— tte 10 0 on differ- ; 


ent, 16. 72 


— molly, uſe of as A manure, 


ib. 
Soot, sti ef, 2 1. 179 
Sore ears in hogs, « cure for, vol. 
3. 469 


— _ in poultry, cure for, | 


ib. 471 
Sores on poultry, cure for, ib, 


noni, different m—__ of, 


vol. 2. 232 _ 


= — vol. * 228 | 


Spawn of ſea-ſhells, its aſe as a 
manure, vol. 1. yo. 5 . 

Species, ſuppoſed change © 
—_ of Patney barley, - 4 rel. 
2. 248 

 Spurge-laurel, account of, yol. 
3-497 


Spurrey, account of, v. 3. 64 


Squinancy,- wort, account of, 
vol. 4. 218 

— V defcription of, ib. 219 

Staggers in a horſe, cure for, 
vol. 3.423 

| in ſheep, cure for, 4. 
460 


Starving and weakneſs, damages 
ariſing from, ib. 379 


Steeping of wheat, the copperts | 


receipt for, vol. 2.:351 
— that uſed by Middleſex far- 
mers, ib. 351 


D Another receipt, #6, 


Stiff land, benefit of tares on, 
N 1 


Stock ind! crop, effects of heat 
on, vol. 3. 341 | 

Stock. See cattle and crop. 

Stocking the farm, account of, 

vol. 2. 2. 

Stone, its uſe as A manure, vol. 

114198 

Sroppage of figols in poultry, 

cure for, vol. 3. 471 

— in the throat ot ſheep, 
cure for, vol. 3. 459 

"__ — a horſe, cure for, vol. 


Sturdidels in ſheep, cure for, 


vol. 3. 459 | 

Sun's heat at noon in the ſam- 

mer ſolſtice, 1 tables of 
the, vol. 2. 378 2. 

Sun- dew, account of, vol. 3. 
496 E 


Swan, account of, vol. 2. 
- Swelling in a horſe's ſpleen, 


cure for, vol. 3. 434 
Sycamore, account 5 vol. 1. 
349 


I 


AG in 7 
vol. 3 


Tate (everlatting) account of, 
vol. 4. 241 


, cure for, 


„ Tares, account of, vol. 2. 401 


— ſoils for, and management 

of the ground, ib. 12 

— ſowing of, 15. 4 

— mowing and 12 8 of, i. 
Peres of, . 

— preſerving o 

— beet 3 on a Ri ad, 
vol. 4. 297 

Teaſil, account of, vol. 3. 321 

proper ſoil for and its cul- 
ture, ib. 22 


Teeth (looſe) i in a horſe, , cured, 
vol, 


| Thiſtle 2. of as a. fodder, 


vol. 4. 184 
r 


Tillage, 


e ] ¼2:r > Hat hs 


* f 

| vol. 1. 287 hoeing of, ib. 274 

; — manner of. raiſing; from ſeed, Turnips, ſoil for, in the common 
2% 291 buſbandry, and manner of 
1 — propagating by tranſplan- ſowing, vol. 3. 7 

4 tation, 293 — manner of 3 in the 

— ſeveral kinds of, vol. * gronnd, ib. 69 . 

ö 297 — uſes of, ib. 70 


cr V. 


f N D E. x. 


— ſeveral methods of divid- 5 5 
| — L and raiſ of, 


ing the particles of earth, ib. 
— degrees of, and the uſe of 
dung, vol. 2. 163... 
— and manure, Joint advan- 
tages of, vol. 2, 165 


— magner of keeping land 


' In heart by, vol. 2. 176 
— nature of che improve · 
ment by, ib. 179 


4 — that by the four coultered 


plough, advantage of, ib. 211 
Timber trees in general, ad- 


- count of, vol. 1. 287 
Timber trees, management of, 


Tranſplantation, manner of 


propagating timber trees by, 


vol. 1. 293 


Tix vol. 1. 298 
Tranſplanting trees at a large 
growth, or improper ſeaſons, 
Fol. 1. 295 
Trees and plants, parts of as a 
manure, vol. 1. 131 


Trees for ſhrowding, or pol- 


lards, account of, vol. 1. 284 


— account of tranſplanting at 


- a large growth, or improper 
| ſeaſons, vol. 1. 295. 
— extent of their roots, vol, 2. 


— 15 effect of drought on, nd 
the way to defend them from 
it, vol. 


350 
Trefoil (hop) account of the, 


vol. 
„Turfs, manner of burning thoſe 


manner of raiſing oaks 4 


| Tillage, account of, vol. 2. on = a land, vob. 
* 129 4.116 | 
| — advantages of, vol. 2. 160 Turkeys, account of their. kinds 


and choice, vol. 2. 


ib. 
Tan ſeed, manner "of bow 
ing, vol. 3. 233 
Turnip and wheat, arill ac- 
count of, vol. 2, 203 
Turnips raiſed by the drill and 
horſehoing huſbandry, ib. 270 


Turnip crop, the diſpoſition of, 


ib. 272 | 
Turnip ſeed, quantity of, and 
advantage of the £10Ps. ibid, 


| wa. ehe for borle 


— partic lax ways. of {ning 3 
crop of, ib. 72 


| V. and U. 
Tuts. reſult of ben 
ments in, vol. 2. 152 
— uater hurtful to, vol. 4. 


> earths hurtful to, ib. 60 
Ventilating. See granary - 
Vermin upon poultry, cure for, 
vol, 3. 472 | 

Vetch, rien of, vol. 2. 406. 


Vetching, account of many 


flower'd, vol. 4. 242 


Vines, pruning of tne firſt ſea - 


ſon, vol. 4. 13 

— management of the ſecand 
year, 15. 14 

TIO + "”_ ofthe En g- 
- liſh,, vol. 4. 

— Proper ground for, ib, 3 


| Vineyard 


f 


8 


I N D E X. 


Vineyard foil, the bottom for, 


vol. 4. 


— . and \#xpoſure for, 


— condition of the adjacent | 


country, i ib. 7 

Vineyard, preparation of ground 
for, 26. 0 

— planting the ground, method 
for, ib. 10 


· management of the third - 


year, ib. 15 
— management for the fourth 
* is. 18 


thering, cutting and preſ- 


| {7 ing the firſt produce, ib. 22 
— management during the fol- 


lowing years, ib. 24 | 


— recruiting the ſoil of, 56. 27 


Vipers bugloſs, cent of, vol. 


4 237 
View. ina horſe, cure for, vol. 
- $35 - 5: | 

Untices in a korſe, cure 

vol. 3. 432 

Urine, account of, vol. 1; 159 

— heat of in a horſe, cure tor, 
vol. 3. 434 

— difficulty of, cured, ib. 435 

— bloody, cure for, that: 

— bloody, in a cow or ox, cure 
for, vol. 3. 444 


„ 
All fence, with its plan- 
tation, account of, vol. 
1. 6s 
Walnut-tree, account of, vol. 
1. 


| Water, how to  proſerve for cat- 


| tle in ſeaſons of drought, vol. 
3. 381 


— how to obtain ſupplies | 


when the ponds are dry, vol. 
3-53 i060 no fn 

— due effect of on various 
ſoils, vol. 4. 43 


——on high grounds, how pre- 


- vented from overflowing thoſ# | 
below, vol. 4. 1 7 

Water fowl, the mannes of 
keeping the wild, and an ac- 
count of decoys, vol. 2. gs 


Water graſs, the great, account 


of, vol. 4. 3232 


Water hemlock, account of the | 


long-leaved, vol, 4. 252: 
Waters and malts, account of 
their kinds of, vol. 3- 321 
Waters _— to 3 

vol. + 59 
Water- corpion- graſs, account 
of, vol. 4. 2 „ 
Wax and honey, manner of 
taking, vol. 2. 126 
Weakneſs and ſtarving, da- 
mages from, vol. 3. 379 
Weaning of foals, vol. 2. 14 


Weather, ſeveral ſigns of fair, 


vol. 3. 362 


Weeds, damages done by, and 
| for, | 


how .remedied, vol, 3. 484 
— nature of, 16. & ſeq-- 


— ſeveral kinds of, and how 


remedied, ib. 485 


— 2 the ground of, ibid. 


wel of a mo 5 man- 

Weld, or d ere . account 5 
of, and ifference for woad, 
vol. 3. 148 


— what, 15. 149 


— proper ſoils for, ib. 150 


 ——= ſowing it alone, ib, 151. 


ingenious letter about, ib. 
1562 38 4 


— ſowing with another crop, 


ib. 154 
management of i in growing, 


ib. & & /eg. 
—— gathering of, i. 155 


| Wheat, account of in general, 


vol. 2. 314 © * 
,— quantity of its produce, vol. 


2. 31 
of Wheat, 


1 4. 


PE 


"©: * 5 E * 
| aig ene, vol. 


n hh 


— its Wee err * 


7. 
"for i it, ib. 325 


we how to be . for the 
ground, 16. 330 

— ſteeping feed, the method 
for, 332 | 

— ſowing, the manner of, 325 

Wheat and the ground, how to 
be ordered whilſt they are to- 
gether, vol. 2. 334 

— ho to be managed when 

; \. ſeparated from the ground, 
vol. 2. 336 

— caltulation of what ſeed 
is required when ſowed at 
different diſtances, and what 
produce may de expected, 

Vol. 2. 341 

F advantages of Roeping, 

MR 


344%. 
; When and turnip aril, account 


of, vol. 2. 263 _ 

Wheat, raiſing of by the drill 

' and horſehoeing buſbandry, 
Vol., 2. 298 

_ manner of the latter, ib, 


— ON dec oper time of dut- 
ting, vol. 4. 34 
— beſt time of cutting it for 
ſale, ib. 36 
Wheat fend; nature of W 
ner of ſowing, vol. 3. 230 


— proportion to the land; #6. 


We Aa 

Wheat mes management of, 

Vol. 4. 

Wheel "AY account of, vol. 

2 ugt-- 

Whey - butter, account of, vol. 
3. 270 : 

White-rot, account 17 vol. 3. 
197 TE 


willow; weoeut of, 601. 1 382 


Wind galls in a orle, cured, 
vol. 3. 


; Winds, account f, A. 3. 36 


— ſigne by which foreknown, 
ib. 369 

1 done i In Exops by, 
. 370 

— damages by eaſterly, vol. 3 


375 
Wine, account of making, yol. 
4. 29 
423 care of in the cellar, 15. 


3 
WI nter. effe& of upon vegeta-. 
ble mould, vol. 4. 56 
Woad, account of, vol. 3. 138 
— proper ſoil for, ib. 139 
— preparing the ground for, 
#6, 4407-7 + 
— ſowing of, ib. & ſeg. 
— managing in the 12 


ib. 143 
— gathering of, 3b. 145 


'— renewing a field of, and 1 
taining the ſeeds, ib. 146 


. Wood anemone, account of the 


white, vol. 4. 285 
Wood evil i in Weep," cure for, 
vol. 3. 1 
Wooderaſls, account of the 

hairy, vol. 4. 253 
Woodlands ſor corn, the m 
ner of preparing, v. 2. 157 
Wool, early uſe of in the earth, 

vol. 3. 290” 

— alſo in other countries, ac · 
cording to general hiſtory, 

ib. #g#" 

— in different parts, its condi- 

tion and qualities, 16. 293 
— methods of managing in 

different parts of Europe, tb, 
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Wool, cleaning, carding, and 
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| Books printed 7 1 T. Oſborne in _ s-Inn, and 
8. Crowder on London-Bridge. 


In One Volume'F O L1 O, Price 11. 16s. bound, 


Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl of BUT E, 


EDEN: on} A-Compleat Body of Gardening, 
; Containing practical Directions for raifing every Kind of curi- 
- ous and een Product, Tait, Flowers oy Herbage, accord- 


to the fifty- t /o Weeks of the Year; with Fi ures of near 
Four Hundred Flowers and curious Plants, and | 


cir Deſcrip- 
Bons, Characters and Culture. 

In this Work the Syſtem of Linx.zvs is explained i in a familiar 
Manner, and Rules are given for forming the Botaniſt and 
practical Gardener, in the Method of making a Garden in the 
preſent Taſte, keeping it in order throughout t the Year, and 
filling it with the choiceſt Products of every Kind, according | 

to the Practice of the moſt ſucceſsful Gardeners. 

The Drawings have been all made from Nature. 
By Dr. HILL, 
And the greateſt Part of the Plants engraved with his own Hand. 


There are ſome Sets curiouſly coloured from Nature, Price 
Ten Guineas. 


n 


8 


vu. publiſhed, In One 1 Octavo, 
Frice Five Shillings, 


The Gardeners New Kalendar. 
Divided according to the Twelve Months of the Year, 
| and under each Month into ſeparate Weeks, 


Containing twice in Quantity of any other Works of the like 
Kind, and illuſtrated with elegant and uſeful Figures. 


By Dr. HILL. 


In this Kalendar the whole Practice of Gardening will be deli- 
vered under the four general Heads, 1. The Pleaſure Garden, 
2. The Kitchen Ground, 3. The Seminary, 4. The Fruit 
Garden and Orchard. 

Directing what is to be 1 every Week; and the Manner of 
doing it; with the general Culture of Hardy, Greenhouſe 
and Stove Plants; the raiſing tender Annuals, and the Ma- 
nagement of Flowers. 

And as ſome Knowledge of Botany is now expected in every 
Gardener, the Syſtem of Lixxnzus will be explained in this 
Work, and illuſtrated with Figures; exhibiting the Charac- 
ters of all the Claſſes; in Flowers drawn from Nature. 


To which will be added, The Method of Deſigning and Laying 
out a Garden in the modern Taſte : With a Copper-Plate Fi- 
gure, elegantly engraved, from a Drawing of Mr. WaLs, 
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